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PREFACE 


In the last psrl of thu wotk we examined the figuns oif 
the Dying and Reviving Goil as it appeafs in the Oriental 
religions of classical antiquity. With tlw pirsent instalment 
of Tht Goldtn Bniigh we puisuc the same theme 'in other 
religions and among ^her races. Pasalng from the East to 
Europe we begin with the raUgion of Midcnl Greeny, which 
einbodhsthe now familiar conception in two t>'pical example*, 
the vine-goil Oionysus and the mrn-goddess Pcrscphooc. 
with her mother and duplicate Dcnraiter. Both of these 
Greek divinities arc person ideations of cultivated plants, and 
a eonsidcEation of tltcro Datumlly leads us on to investigate 
similar person Ificatlons elsewhere. Now of all the plants 
which men bsvw artificially reared for the sake of food tire 
cereals are on the whole the most Important j therefore It is 
natural that the rdigion of primitive agricultural communities 
should be deeply oolouied by the princtpal occupation of 
theie live, the care of the com. iiunce the frequency with 
which the figures of the Corn-mother and Com-maiden, 
answering to the tJemetef and rersephone of ancient Greece^ 
meet US in other parts of the world, and not least of all on 
llie harvest-fields of modern Europe. But edible roots as 
well as ceieab have been cultivated hy many rueea, cstpecially 
in the tropical regions, as a subsIdtaTy or even as a principal 
means of lubristence; and accordingly they too cnier largely 
into the religious ideas of the people* who live by them. 
Yet in the case of the roots, such as^ms tan^ amf potatoes. 
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the ooiiccptipn of the Dyin^ and Reviving: God apt^car* to 
figure les^ profTiJncjiiiy than in the case of the cereals, per^ 
hap^i for the simpi-e reason thru while the giDwth ajid decay 
of the one surt of fniit go on above ground fur all to #&:, the* 
simtlar proeessts of the other are hidden iiTidcr ground and 
therefore strike the popular imogination less forcibtj^ 

Having aiirvcyeil thcr varialiorw of our main ihcmc among 
the agricultural races of fuankind^ we prosecute the ctjipiiry 
among savages ^vho remain more or less complolely 4n the 
hunlingp lisUing, and pafitora] stages of soefety. The same 
oiptive whHib leads the primilrvc husbandman to adore the 
com or the roots, induce? the primitive htmtefi fowleri fifihcri^ 
or herdsman to adore the beasts, birdSi or fishes which furnish 
him with the mema of subsistence. To him the conception 
of the dtaith of these worshipful beluga is iiaturoJly prcsmiled 
with singular force and diaiinctncja; since it h no figiiratiife 
nr fliltigoficfll death, no pochcaL embroidery thrown over the 
(ikelctori, but die real death* ilie naked skektoitp that con¬ 
stantly thrusts itself imporlimately oti his attention^ And 
strange as it may seem to us civilised men, the notion of 
the imnwtaljty and even of the resurrection of the lower 
aninials appears to be almtHtt as familiar to the savage and 
to be accepted by him with nearly as unwavering a faith as 
the obvious fact of Ihctr deatli and deslructlorL Por the most 
part Ue assumes as a matter of counie that the souls ol dead 
animals sunn^^e their decease; hence much of the tlw^ght 
of the savage hunlcr h devoted to the problem of how he can 
best appease the natumlly mcenstd ghosts of his victims sa 
as to ptevenl them from doing him a mtsehkf. This refusal 
of the savage to recognise in death a final cr^^tion of the 
vital process, this uncjitestiortlng faith iti the tEubrokesn con^- 
tlnuity of ah life, !■ a fact that has not yet teccivod the 
attention which it seems to merit from ciiquirerA into 
tiic coiistllution of the human mind as well as into the 
hUtory of religion, !n the following pages I have collected 
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CKampl^ (»f IbiiS curJcrtis faith j T must lcav< tt fo others to 
appraise thenti 

Thus on tins whole we art concemed h these vnlume* 
with thf reverence or worship paid by men to the natural 
resources fronv which they draw thetr nutnmcflt, both vcfte* 
table and tudntal. Th«l they should Invest these resources 
with an atmosphese of wonder and awe, often Indeed wiUv a 
Jiaid of divinity, is no matter for rorprise. The rfrele of 
hiinmn* knowledge. Hlujnlnated by the pale cold light of 
reason, is w infinitesimally small, tlie dark regions of human 
ignorance which lie beyond that Itimlncnu ring are so im* 
measurabty vast; that imagination b fain to step up to the 
border Hive and send the wartti, richly coloured beams of her 
fairy lantern streaming out Into the darkness; and so, 
peering into the glaom, she is apt to mistake the shadowy 
icfleciiona of her own figure for real bdrigs moving in 
the abyn. in short, few men are sciulble of the sivarp 
line that divides the known from the unknown; to roost 
men it fs a ha^ bordcfhtnd where pcnxpUdo *od concep¬ 
tion melt indissolubly into one^ Hence to Ih* savage the 
ghosts of dead animals and men, with whkh his imagination 
peoples the vnid, are hardly less real than the solid shapes 
which the living aiiiinali and meii p««nt to his senses; 
and his thoughts and actmttes are nearly *s much absorbed 
by the one as by the other. Of him h may be said with 
|icrb»t» even greater tfUlb than of bfs dviUsed brother, 
" What shadows vws art. ami what shadows we pursue t" 

But having said so much in this book of the misty.glory 
whidi the human imagination shcd.s round the hard material 
realities of the food supply, I am unwitllng to leave my 
readers tinder the impression, iiAtural but erroneous, that 
man has created most of his gods out of hisi- belly. That is 
rot SOI, at least that Is not my reading of the hUtory of 
religion. Among the visible, tangible, pcrciipUblc elcmenu 
by which he is surrountied—and it Js only of tlicse that i 
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fmesumt to 3p»k—thene are oihm tlun the merely nutrj- 
uDus Which haw exerted a powerfu) influence in touching 
Ms unaglnmUon and sLkniilatifig bis energies, and ^ have 
contributed to btiild up the complex fabric of religcen^ Td 
the preservation of the species the reproductive Facullies 
aro no tesa essentia! than the nutritive i and with them we 
enter on a vay dificrent sphere of tlkought and feeling* to 
wix, the relation of the sexes to each other^ with airthe 
deptlis of tenderness arid aJl the intricate probSemt which 
that mysterious relation invoKra. The study of the various 
forms, some grosa and palpable, some subtle and elu^ve, in 
which tlie oexuaJ fnatinct has moulded the religious con- 
scEOuaness of our race, la one of the most Interesting, as It U 
ime of the m<Kt dMcrdt and delicate tasks^ which await the 
future hiAtorbn of religion. 

But the influence which the 5cxe^ exert on each other, 
intimate and profound as rt has been and must always be, is 
far indeed from exhausting the forces of attraction by tthlclt 
mankind are bound together in sodety. The need of muttuil 
protection, the economic advantages of co-o|>erution, the 
eonttigion of example^ the commutticatioii uf knowledge, the 
great iduBs that redkte from great minds, like shafts of light 
from high towem,^—these and omny other things combine to 
draw fncii into cominunitiest to drill them into regitnenls. 
and to set tbem cnaiching ou the road of progress with a 
concentrated force to W'hich the loose ^irmiahers ofimerc 
anarchy and individualism can never hope to oppose a per¬ 
manent resistance. Henqe when we consider how intimately 
humanity depciHls on society for many af the boons whicli 
It pftaes most highly, we shall probably odmil that of all 
the forces open to otir observation which liave shaped 
human destiny tbe influence of man on man is by far the 
greatest If that la so^ tt seems to follow^ that among the 
beings^ real or'imaginary, which the religious imagination 
has clothed with the attributes of divinity, human spirits are 


Uk^ljr to phy a mom {rnf>o^nt part than the tpHta of 
plants, animah, of inanimaK^ obj<?ctsH f believe that a 
careful examination of the evidence, wbich hai jrtlll to be 
Inidcftaken^ will conRitn tbt« oondtialon; and that if 
could sliictly intems^to thc.phantoma which ibe huinan 
mind has conjured wp out of the depth® of ha bottomless 
^norance and enshrined as deities iri the cilm light of 
temple^ we should find that the majority of tliem have 
been nothing but the ghosts of dead men. However^ to 
say this is necessarily to anticipate the remit of future 
research; and If in saying It I have venutrod make s 
pTcdictionf which like all prediction® U lUble to be falAificd 
hy the event. I have done so only from a fear feat* without 
some such warning, the mimeroi^ facts recorded in these 
volumes might lend tltcmselves to an exaggerated estimate 
of their Vwti Importance and hence to a mbinterpreUtiott 
and distortion of history* 

J. G- FRAZER- 


CAUitinoK, 4^4 191a 
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Tiiiiimit 1 ff. t i oi Ind, ofKiilly Chili-URi« | 

5 % ibc wfaifiiTivm^ilInt m hb orhJnm 
f ^ twe d the cnuilis Mmu^ j*ti j w d the whuiv#- 

iae^ka hi_ ihe ntei of DioojfiB*. 11 ff. 1 dmlh end ramwtlsii d 
rHoftijiiiB Iq ni^lh fcrri] drailg ll'lAf Dhm^vn m m tMiU, id 4 ^ | 
Dipu^ni MM M S^i ^ I ioufuui Af ■wd ushiuli 

auf im «i ■ relifioei rii* in Aanfc*^ tod Ifwocm ; 

Uur mb^lirTp<et*tkai« of nch cu rt ami, Zi I'f. f tnAnm In 1^ 

of IHuPjw, ij if. I ttfenli d IWihna a&d LjrMijpa^ 24 if,; 
mrlnl at Dioayibc rito enang the modern Hindu {wwmfp > 
■Bfttogf pf tliM DBiikTir rmniAdjif ta Itw titn d Pmciyui« npuifillj 
to Ihr IddnJ of 1 ]^ AaibBUjflJi&p I teftotEdt of jii»tLi.a nutiGceiL fn 
'$!» wfiiiJiip of Dlfiojr^ pcitiMpi luni m mhini4r^rtftiubnit ol dinL 
33 JV- 
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y jwiihibh injiunkt h)> Dcw{tf> 37 ; dcincbtba of the ttiptti <« 

of (oeo at Ihe atpuiwicii jd if. 1 Demfffaif iwl tVi«ph&fw $moci 3 Ar»' 
tkan of tha miti rf. ; £>CRt«tcr k ihn Huwek bymm W 4 the Earth* 
CodilsL, 40 f thf Vdkni CraiferoTciw Hfc otna ot the tijrfihiiii« 
noar. 4 t I lh€ EJroetff d llie p«o owa, 421 tht ramli 

talkd Dmitri fidwt JJ-* tfpfitlu af !«««* Uk Won Iluirtarb 

lime;, 4 j I enm ami aa ijinljola oT Ilkmtci, 43 £ rtitetshui: 

|»unraj^ ai yoms^ dehh i^uvKtiqf from Iba |feamtd+ 441 Dwwitea 
Whed bf Qti^ Weft lefeia Ite uCamad acmU%. 4S f 
T MmT ^^^" E Alt Uu tlocam of Ptnvi^hoH ft tlw aatuunal 4^^ ; 
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of 11|)? GiaEn fwnctirEd DnuciicT liy Gt«k rtfiruni mAiCt 
th« hajTEki* 46-4^ I lULc ttf th^ f 4 TkHnpi 47 if, t tb* ^eted 

lOf Drmctet in iiiLLLmh, brcAcin; ihut h ueui^is ^ ^lodgliSi^ ud 
Hwnip, 4S f^r \ the reuml of ihi /Wvrp* llw F'tfti^hjmy“| 

«£ Elrv«iir bi Imnoar naf DenetiK^ S^SI ■ pHiblic oC 

Qnt-:hiiEU of l^kc bortey •nd wheil Ic T>eintter ^n 4 Trrkq^ljcinr it FJnifi*, 
pwjfi f \ht Alhirfiu«i bcLkvaS 10 kivo ^mad tlw taEi»Jctli(B ol 

T)«fp»eteT^i nifk dl iJtt eofu i ibr Sii-ilUiu 

ml4d DutqtUt wiih Ihc >mliC«ra Arul PtTlc|jlH}ae with xhc t]p« tors, 
[ fTiScvtty of dimingkiblning beiw(:«D ihe two • 

ilw rbofi of jw wtu^Fi t)w fn-u-^niiti wetv trffcird to 0sowti« mil P«- 
Kjihoiii *i Fleofii uDkaamiv 1/^ 1 FotUsI of iJie Tlifei^Dg-ilnir 
4 //4/At) »l Kteosrap $0-63 t lh 4 CtM F«»l 4 r«l *nd |hc Kenivcl of 111 * 
CDfiulilh;l 4 l Eleirtfi, <Sj £ c^dlhtt* nf Dnviirttf rRtrrHag to ibe o«ni. ^3 
jf- j Tu^jirf mhJ lUD^Icni |:^EIl*I' Ibkl lb* cofn-ovfDi ^pcfnk on poucAtkifl 

of in tttiogt of DcmctCff 64 Ifn % loErKd maifiiip; and Tkm^n 

ml Elnnitp ^ th4 Elc^fttkn (amn ifhllnit fitim the ICInunbuci 

ihm K 3 «i+ nijn g* 31 K^ HAd^ti to Dtftiirtff imJ 
Jit Til|^aleonn ibe mythia^ 1int> of ih« oom^ jx tf* t of bijjcy 

^p™ to tklcxr* In ih* Ialc4»iftiin guiMM^ 73 if, i ibr AliPClttAf Omietl 
in th* puiei pulut|ii m ootcpHiijun bdiwAfii i-* 4 .|pi!ti^ ^4 £*rk!* 41 

hurtcft Ibtirtli la BKxkia Earopej 75'77 ■ dflt* of ibc E^kumlaiAii ^ums^ 
TnwTtJiT) ^ yy I 4|iiadiicimifl E ami hlrninul fWtbal of li^o ^m^i, 77 If. 1; lb* 
in)nU*ti*m ulii^r thmn iha jB if,. \ tb* ^bedtJcjmial pciiod 

of ifijmj of lb* gr^l ijnmei of lawf on iba otd cicirttiiiAl cycFt, 

I th* iDOtlTv to* InithiifinK ih* eigbl fnitV cjtU m |cJlgi««p 
j tba q^HulrktinfciJl mmi bleiuiiml period* of Uv Cftek pro 4 s^ 

mbiy obiiijued liy mcoc^tB Uwciltiiat of Ih* ocianiiml cyde, S4-I7 ^ 
pLpfiUc»t{qa ol jbei* omdailoa* m tb* Ekfoimiim 87 l Vmrro 

at lb* riu* of K 1 *oiliip St | %ht iwwildairc lIb uilitk tfpot 

DTUiciLer Panfl^iboiK b in iuvour of Ibdf Rot^iaaml id^niity » 
goddo^et of tho corOi SS-^; t* goddcm* of ihc com Df^UBber iJ^ 
rewpbooe cainc to b* aatecblH wilb the IdOM of ileolh uail j 
9 * Jf. 
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the K*rmei* of Ceiiiiril Bosnvo, 1 |rriwjciv* jtgfkultinal ^hOK 

rellgutti If ct^ound bjf thaf ipkoflBTr^ ^3 tf , ; ihdr i^ftioooka mnd 

ImbM it MTirit^. 9| if, ^ ihdr g^rmciiAd Ha^oetodai *1 i|twiti]t, r 

iht Kofin New 5 *eu ratlwi^ ^ ^lanwcnbiliB on the HTwai 

tbiLekmi of Xha Kajmil gatael, I iht 9vai» tn Kf^ncid* 

Lural pc£p^ fil flnuuti ^ew Cntiinea^ 99 s iopnfilltkm loaotEm 
ohfecf^sJ by lha Iw th* ifmxE of the 10* ep. | gBnkB plj^^ 

mul aloriEm laH t:^ ibe^^J iq na^let In i^aomulc ihe gTOmh of lilf! taro 
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MN} TvttTt, 141^04 I TaJm fnM ihft VaMm a cpelU to ptijc] 4 l;w 
djiindual cropri^ 104 jf, | uiT-iitve irpaEU VmA iuigiftvlJK mpi\U^ 4 /, - 

etc of iht bntl-iooKi to quulitn tbc fmla ^ ^bo mth, lOO . 1 ivln^d^ 

4t «n cMnif, 1071 aMki^iar ibc K^ma tti th* cir[j ’Cmeki^ 

rof ifr I tbiC Siczol ai ki wuk^ i 1-hc mauciJon of 

EleaiiRki) giiiftfii wjtlk t£/K 4 Jtiaif oon^mii^ hy moAmn 110 Jf.i 

lht»croj tlrrma of ibe E^csiinlafi lajilrrlet txmpitvd Da ibt in a 
dUuB of aj^riciiJLunl iiH£Pt« t LI 
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In iidmltlw 4grlci]lanf. I 1 la maai^ uvi4:c ftftm waowa ho* ami 
itlF £TouQ 4 l^ H 3 1 apTBoJinfal norb bj tittrhi Irt A/rka, 11 J ■ I Np 

In Sooth Aaurie^ £0 Ibdiil, Quineftp miuI New firllaln, 

‘ lit If. j dirlikm of t^kohvfaJ wmiE betwouh (uca iod ^rtfinra in fha 
lodiu An^ipcIaitOA amuft^ ia Ihir hirnllfif Uai;* OTnjnm 

collect tbp edible 4 «odi ami rewU, «i the CiMxiikn lodJaua aefl 

tbe a!t»tj|^Ocl of A(WI1*TN^ l±4 riSt atSt^ftHme (w±ha|H nriE^nEcd m 
(b* digpog hw wild &iHEh ia$ ; tht Hufomfj ni *gfiei4tttM iifolwWjf 
doe te wiliwain 1*9 * W04ivm at m^ficu^iDial labciaim ■luoHf tht Af 7 «iu 
of EiJtOipc^ JS^ i Grtielc oon«^»ii 0/ ibe Coia Godded dtw 10 

a tunplc pewDlfiinEiHi qI Ebo contt 119 
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Ci>RN-MAmEN IM NORTHERN EVnOfn Pp. fit-f/O 

Kijiik 4^>£7 of tlrPHuiert omuet tjt 1 btflaf her Br^lool £?*Ib» IJt ^ e 

Coro-mtrihrr *vtmg il* Cetwani «nl Sltvi, tu if- e ilic Cm»'<eo<hw 
in the Lut tBeof, 133-UIS ttfcfr linfrat-fflfrtbtfp tba Cinai or Iba 

Gftmlnwrbcf in (be lait ilicifp IJI J^h E iha CM W^ma m Itm OW M« 
* In iIk kit fjll-tli E IdenJibcBiLlOfl ef li» hanttlP wiih ib« eora- 

tjJrtl, mS I llw kM thfiif ttP^C anOMtiJIf Ui£T imJ IwiTTi ^ 39 i 
the Ckllw and llu Maiden b SCDEkndi If** tlw OM Wife 
«! tlifrat in IJW HiKhlaftda of SmdJ«id, 14^1^14* J lb* Haf (iw^4> fa 

f^htakahha^ 14^(441 *** ■* banw b Antrim, 144 ( 

V^0aAH {^4^} it l»rre*l amnn^ lb* Klart imt lilbaanlan*, J44 if. I 
tlja Com-^EafTn and- fiaUnttl^4^001 In ^ttiLIia^^ Aailria» tfid 

EfiBEenil, I 4 fi If. I ibt cw^u « ib* Otd Wonnn or OU Maa « 

tbeihins, 1471501 »ba oara.ajdril » a tWl4 *4 Mmat, i lb* 

Uttconi cmenJIod lh« Ui* « (ba ^*^1 b varlDOi pwti of 

Ettfltod. Bcotlanikaid tfriaod, HS-iSS* iba laii wm eai ollod ihc 

Miidra b me liigtilaiidl id ScofUniS* (S3 * af the 1^ 

corn, otlliiSi (Imp liiOiLF, b Afccrdei^t|ab:ic. ilS-lda E ihc C^ia-f|aT>t 

ij^a bide uf ai trfkk and bridfewn** l" 1-164? Ctnn-ipkll ift Ihe 
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of lb? OUl tilt MiLilrA iftmjUaJusoLuly af harreit IH 

ilw iEi|£l 4 lify|ii Of ^cQiliiuU iiwJpffirtrf itw Estfiutm lo 

[b$ cstfiittm tu^^pct Ifi? 1 “1** liMral 

fif piilti of m pr^etsitiv^ bulhsii rha^l.. I&S 3 iiHtfJu of >4 pHiuli* 

tlvcTilMol WO rn bt IWnil i4 ltPiia4 0ltRCUju» 1^ J^. « 


Chait^ VL—The Cokn-iaother is «amv 

Lands . . . . . Pp. 171-213 


I 1, Tit iCinf + (wrfAfr Iff p[m tTt''*^T7'^f*te-IW[l^ll^f| the 

ibt Cm^iwiihcf, W lipf FEKMJEO^diDtJKt utiobif tbt 
IVra^dii It^itujLi, t?t-t;4 : Ih* Mniw-ioddije iml Itw ^Tun-jiod iil 
ebt i74’'iT7i 'ihc Ci>cn>-i&^bw' wTuni^ tht Nonh AittcHisA 

It 44 !iiim* ETTr 


I 1 , t%f m p. 

I j. Tif aifcH^ iAt B^rAgrt^ pp. 17^ l&L 

I ^ iM ifAi JTHdt pp^i tSt>' 304 .. — >TTi^ ItidAHAU'n 

iJehaI of tbt rtce bikhod on ■ tnUrf ihw iho not ft AoCmutHl * 
ineb fS<^J* 3 T ItotiM Xvy 1H0 Indnmoaai ti If il t 

tSj -1^4 I lCt|0±LI id BotBCO^ tJitEl lE%i.LnH11t of tho HOO-li 
Ilf i\vs itCff, [$4-]^ [ MjqtjcTBdt ptrfbnned by ibe KtT*oi txtm 
sowTT^, iSiV ly. t ooiPpiJi™ <d Uw Kitr^ wiih tlw Ekv^ 

f.bT Jf^-1 fflfiiiiji^ ibB Hiiil of itio dee tJiiofi[2 llw Dj^ki cd 
NoiElirjti Borneo^ ill if. j tht kmI of tbo rice tn Borm* 

i thfc kieo'irivthEf wncoe the of Siitmiimi, 191 

Jp, * the Rke-l&Ofther uiiaaic tiiE Timiod ijf Ccicberi, lOj 1 ipecbi wOiili 
uaoJ Bl roping Blwff£ tb* ToniOfl* t !?3 E icdil’llii* itw* «wbi In o^fflnf^qn 
Willi ilie ri^ t^4« tho Bkx^ftMiiiiA titrcms, ibo Torttlp^ of Ctlthci, 1^4 
if, i IEhI Her W t To^8 BDioO^ ibt HoiAktof S^unutift, 

]$€; tba Ktoc of ihc KicO fn MwadoTif^t tgf ] ri^o M4l ibe 
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CHAPTER ! 


DtDNYSUS 


In the preceding purt of ihii iroffc we aw thal fit anti^ dpeHmd^ 
qyily the dviliscd nations of western Asia and Egypt 
^cttired to themselines the diajiges of the wsasonj^ and 
p^/ticuiarty ibc annua! growth and decay of >'egctfltiaiit 
as c:pE!K>des in the life of gods^ iwhose mournful death 
and happy resurrect ion they celebrated with dmmatic 
Ktes of altetTmtc lamentation and rejoking. But if the 
celebration was in form dnuTiatic+ it was in substance 
magfcal ; that li to say^ it was Ijitcndcd^ on the priueiplct 
of sympathetic magic, to ensure tlic vcmal regeneration of 
plants and the multiplication of animu!^ wiiteh bad fleemed 
to be menaced by the inrojids of winter^ In the ancient 
worhl, hnwcvcf* such ideas and stich rite* were by no tncaiij 
confined to the OricnUl iJcoples of liabylon and Syria, 

Phrygia and Egypt ; they were not a prodnet peculiar to 
the religious mysticism of the dreamy Easti but were shared 
^ the races of liv-eliet fancy and more murciirliil tcinpefa- 
Vtetil who inhabited the shore* and bUnds of the Aegean* 


We need not, with some enquirers in ancient and tnodem 
times, suppose that these Western peoptea borrowed from 
the older eivtUsatiDn of the Oriemt the conceptjon of the 
Dying and Rtviiring God, together with the. solemn 
In which that oonception was dramatically *ti forth before 
the eyes of the worshtppcuL More probably lli^ resemblance 
wbicli may be traced in this respect between tlic religions of o«wn. 
the East and the West is no more than^what we commonlyi 
though irgrorrectly^ call a roituhcius coincidence, jbe eflect of 
^ n veil-1 • S " 
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^n\rr 


Diwirwu 

itijt 

4 iw v 4 *mi, 

ncs. 

utlHLfJ . 


■tmiliir causes uting alike cm the similar constilution of Uie 
liinnan miitd in diflcrcot coontrits ^od under dlflerent slilei 
The Greek had no need to purtiey-Into far countries to learn 
the vicwstludca of the season^ to mafk the Hcetiug beadtj- 
of the damaik iraae, the ttandenl glory of the golden com. 
the passing splendour of the purple grapes. Year by year 
in his own beautiful Itind he beheld, with nalural regret, 
the bright pomp of aummsr fading into the gloom and 
stagnation of winter, and year by year he hailed with natural 
delight the outburst of fresh life in spring. Accustomed 
to personily the forees of nature, to tinge her cold abstrac* 
tions with the warm him* of imagination, to clothe her 
naked realittca with the gtargeoua drapery of a mythic fancy, 
he fiuhfnoed for himself a train of gods and jioddcsses. of 
SpiriU and elves, out of tlw shifting panorama of the seasons, 
and followed the annual fluctuations of their fortunes with 
alterrutc emotiatu of cheerful ness and dejeetiou, bf ghtdness 
and softsrw, which found their (latural cspreKlno in alternate 
rites of rejoicing and lamcittaticm, of revelry ami tnouming- 
A eonsidciallon of some of lire Greek divitiitlcs who thus 
died and rose again fretn Llie dead may furnish tu with a 
series of companion pictures to set side by side with 
the sad figures of AdtmLs Altls, aiul Osiria. We begin with 
Uiony^us. 

The god Dionysms or Boochus is be*! known to iis as a 
personihcaiinn of the vine and of the exhilaration produccit 
by the Juice of the grapt’ His ecstatic worship, characterised 
by wild dances, thrilling musk, and tipsy exoless. ap|>eari to 
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have on^rnatiMi among the rutle tribcf of Thmce^ ^ ho were 
notoriously addtctc:^ to dn]nkenne$$K^ Its myatic doctrines 
and extravugant rites were es^olielEy Ibrele^ to the clear 
rhtelligeAce and sqbcr tcfii^TcrrimenC of the Creek race- Vet 
appealing as it did to that Inve of itiyj^tcry and that prone- 
ncas to revert to savagery which accin to be itmate in mojit 
inen* Ihc religion spread like wildlirc thmogh Greece tifitii 
the god w hom Homer hardly deigned lo noltce had becoinc 
the most popular figure of the pantheon. The re^iemblance 
which tih story and his ceremomes present to those of 
Osirts have ted flomc enquirers both m ancient and modem 
times to hold that Dionysuji was merely n disguised Osiria^ 
imported directly from Kgj'^pt into Greece.* Hut the great 
preponderance of evidence points la his Thredan origin* 
and the similarity of ihc two w'orshiiTS is sufficiently 
explained by the simEbrity of the ideas and customs cm 
which they WTre foundeci 

While the vine with its clustcifs was the most chaiiictef-^ pi^iijncii 
btic mariifcstation of Dionysus^ he was also a god of tnres 
in general Thun we sre told that almosc all the Greeks or 

sacrificed to ** Dionysus of the tree,'** tn Boeotia one of ^ 

his titles was ” Diuaysus in the tree,*** Ilia image was 
oF^en merely an upright post, wUliout arm^ but draiiod in 
a mantle, with a i^ardtid mask to represent the head, and 
with leafy boughs projecting from the head or body to shew 
the nature of the dcity> On n vase his rtidc effigy is 
depleted appearing out of a low tree or btisli,* At Magnesia 
on the Maeandct an linage of D[otiysuj Is said to have 
been Tound in a pLsne-ttre, which had been brakcil by the 
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-iHnd-' He ifis the patmn of ciihtv'nted tree*; * prayers were 
offered to him Uial he would make the lt«s grow ; * and hr 
wiis especially honoured by huahandmen, chiefly fruit-growers, 
who set up an (mage of liiin, in the slinpc of a natural tret- 
stump, in their orobanix' He was saUl to have (ilsoovcicd 
all tre*-fnait!S, amongst which apples and fig* are padteuiarjy 
mentioned ;• and he wm referred to a* " well-fruited," 
•he of the green fnilt," and “malting the fruit to grow."* 
One of bSs titles wui "tcetning" at ■‘bursUiig'' (aj of sap 
or blossoms);^ «nd there wtis a ntmery DinmyiUs in Altiw 
and at Patrae ia Achaia* *l‘he Athenian* sacrificed to him 
for the prosperity of the fruits of the land* Amongst the 
trees irartlcularly sacred to him, in addition to the vine, 
was the pinc-trea“’ The Delphic omcic commanded the 
Corinthians to wtirship a particnlar piiie-lrec “ eqmilly with 
the god," so they made two imagea tif Oionysus owl of it, 
with red faces aoil gilt bodick*^ In art a wand, ifpped with 
a pine-cone i* commonty carried by the god qt his 
worshippers “ Again, the ivy and the fig-tree woe especially 
ossodatcjd with him. In the Attic township of Achatiiac 
there WEUi a Dionysus I v-y ; ** &t Lacedaemon tltere w» a 
Fig Dionj'gus ; and in Xantia, where figa werecallcil 
there was a Dionysus Mdilchios, the faoe of whose image 
was made nf fig-wood-’* 
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Further, there are indicntions, few l>ut aignifictmt, that Di^guv 
Dionysus was conccii-cd cis a dcii)' of agiiciilttire nnrJ the 
corn. He is attohcii of as doing the work of a «pi 1 tU 

husbandman : * lie js reported to have been the first to >-oke ™“' 
oxen to*the plough, which before had been dragged by hand 
hJctw ; and some people found in this tmdilicm the cJuc to 
the bovine shape in which, oa we shall sec, the god was 
often supposed to present tilmself Kj hi« worshlpijem. Thus 
guiding the ploughshare and scattering the seed as he went, 
Dionysifi is said to have eased the labour of the husband- 
inaij.* Further, we are told that in ilie land of the liisaltae, 
a Thtaeian tribe, Uiere was a great and fair sanctuaiy 
of Dionysus, where at hfe festival a bright tight shone 
fortli at night as a token of an tibundanl harvest vouch« 
safed by the deity but if the crops were to fait that year, 
tlic mystic light was not seen, darkness brootted over the 
sanctuary-u at other timei* Moreover, among the emblems 'pw win- 
of Dkinysirt was the wlnnowmE-fan, that is the Urge open 
shnvcJ-shaped bjuket, wliich down to modern times has been ^ or 
u-red by fannera to aeparale tire grain from the chaff by 
liKsing the com In the air. This simple iigricultural fnstru* 
incut figured tn the mystic rites of DjDi))'sus ; indeed the 
god is traditionally safd to hitve been placed at birth in a 
winnowlng-fan as in a cradle: in art be fa represented as an 
infant so cradled ; and from these traditions and representa- 
tldris lie derived tire epithet of £i^wi/ej, that is, '* He of the 


Winnowing-fart,” * 

At first sight ibfa symbolism miyht be explained 
very ilmply and naturally by supposing that the divine 
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infiaiTt cradkd \n ihe winnowSiig-raJi identified 
the com which it is the futsetiun t>f the iustrunnctit tci 
winudiv/ fii]d s^sfL ihi^ idefitlfie-iittnfi it m-ny he 

ur^cd with that the use of a w'innoMiiiK'fan as -i 

crarUe was not peculiar to Ditjnysus; it wftw a regular 
practice with the smcictit Gfcdks to place llieir inTBiits m 
winnQwing-fan 3 m ati omen of wealth and fcrldity for the 
future life of the chitdrtml CuBtoms <if Ihc Mtne sort Itave 
btofi observed, upparenlSy for BiTnilor rca^ns, by other 
peoples in other lan<bt For esrampSoj in Java ll b ^or UA4sd 
to be customnry to place evier>* child at birtl* in a bjimboo 
basket like the sieve or winnowmg-bajket width Javane^ 
fentiere use for sepjirutinj^ the rice from the chaff* Et is 
the midwife who places die child in the basket, and a$ she 
docs so she suddenly knockii with the palm^ of both handi 
on the basket in order that the child may not be timid and 
fcarfuk Then she addresses the child thus; " Cry Tiot, for 
NjaT^amoTig and Kaki-amon^"' (i^vo spirits) *‘aie watching 
over yoiL^ Next she addresses tliusc two spirits* sayiug„ 

^ Bring pot your grandchild to the road* lest he be triinipted 
by a horse- bring him not to the bank of the river^ lest he 
fall into tht; riven" The object of the ceremony said to 
be that these two sphiis sfioiiEd always and everywhere guQrd 
the child.^ Ort tlic finst anniversary of a child's blrtlKjay the 
Chinese of Foo Chow set the Iktle one in a large bamboo 
sieve* such as farmers employ io winimwinp grain, and In the 
sieve they place along with the child a variety of aitfclca, 
fiudi AA fruits, gold or silver ornaments, a set of money scales, 
books, a pencil, pen. Ink, paper, and so on, imd thef draw 
omens of tJie child's future career from the object which it 
fioiit handles and plays witk Thus^ if ihe infant first grnspfi^ 
Ihe money-scaJe, he will be wealthy ^ if he .^i^es on a book, 
be Will be learned, and so fcrtK^ In the Bilaspore district 
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of lodta il is eustonjnry for wcll-tO'tlo peopJr to place a new- 
bom InrEttil in a wiono^nR-fan filled with rice and after- 
warda to £ivo the gmin to ihe mu* m alUfficinct In 
Wpper Egypt a iicwly-bom babe is immcdtately laid upon a 
co^ie^ and corn is scattemd arouml it; moreover on the 
levCTtb day after birth lb* infant i> catririd on a sieve thm«Eh 
the whole house, while the midwife setters wheal; barky, 
and salt The intention 

said to be to avert evil spints from the chlldi and a Iilcc .arttttinw. 
motive Is assigned by other peoples for the practice ofi^^^T. 
placiTiE nei^bom infants in a winnowmR-hask^ wm-sievt 
For example, in the thildren of a 

family have died in succession, a new baby will wmet mes 
be put at birth into an old miinowin£-ba»ket {fMaj) along 
with the sweeping* of the house, and » digged out into 
the yardl soeh a child may, like ni-mys.^. in after Ufe be 
kooL bi- the name of Wlnnowing-b^ket or 

Dragged {GAasff/t).* The object of treating the child trt this 
way *cm» to be to save its Ufc by deceiving Hk npifdf. '*'bo 
anfsiintiOscd to have carried off its cider brothers and sisters; 
tliew malevolent beings sic on the look-out for the ticw ^y. 
hut they will never think of raking for it m t^dust-bm 
dial being the last place where they would eic^ to Bnd 
the iiot*\r the family. The same may i>«hap* ^c 

intentio^ of a ceretnony observed ‘ 

Deccan. As soon a* a child is bom, It » ItolliiM and that 

placed on a akvc for a few muiutcs. On the fifth day 

U.C sieve, with a lime and /im lcav« on it. 
ouukffi the house and then. aft« the worship 
has been performed, the sieve Is thrown away OH the 
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mid) Ajpiin, the r»3lion of re^cutiijj the diilU froin 
dan^ietoiis spSrhs comci out scry ckarly in a siinilHjr 
i?ii!ilum obacnrcdi by the fidtive^ of Lsiost^ ^ province of 
Simiip Tl>cse people " bclEo^^e that an infatit ^hc chiErf, 
not of Its parentis but of the spirits and in thw beljcf tlvry 
go through the folb^ving fontialjties. As »on as an infant 
13 born it 15 bathfid and dressed* laid upon a ricc^sieve, and 
placed—by the grandiriother iF prQcnt, if not; by the next 
near fumalc relative—at the head at the fltairs nr of the 
tndder leadmif to the house. The fjenion perronififig this 
duty calls out hi a tend lone tu the s[iirit^ to come anfi mke 
the diiM awny to-dayp or for ever after to tef it alone f 
at the some moment she stamps vfdlently oti ihe flixif to 
frighten the chlldn or give it a jerk^ and msike tl cry. U it 
does Ttot cr>' tfiLn ii regarded as an eril omen. IfpOn tin? 
other hand, it fotfo^"5 the ordinary laiva of nfitute and begins 
to exercise its v'oeal organs, it is tiupijosed to have a happy 
and prosperous life before iL Sometimes the spirits* do 
come and take the infant awny* rV, it divy. before it Is iwnty- 
four hoars old^ hut* to prevent such a calamity, strings arc 
tied round its wriata on the first night after its bfrth, and 
if it sickens or h feeble the spirit-doctQi^ are called hi to 
prescribe certain offerings 10 be inads to keep away the vcpy 
spirits whev only a few hours previouslj% were eemmonionsly 
call Cl! upon to come ami carry the child off On the day 
after Its birth the cbild is regarded as being the pro^K^rty no 
IcKngci- of ihe spirltSi '*v 1 m] could have taken it if they hod 
wanted but of the parents, who forthivith sell it to some 
Tclatlun for a uominal surrr — an eighth or a quartef of a 
rupee perhajus. Tins again is a furthef guaranti}^ against 
tuolesfatlon by Ihc spirits, who apparently are negarded an 
honest folk tliat wourj not st«p to take what has bi^en 
bought arid paid for**^ * 

A like intention of avtrltng evil in some shape from a 
^ assigned in oilier cases of the !ame ctislom. Thus 
Atbttimi in Tfavanccire, •‘Jf an infant Is observed to distort tU limbs 
u^trvn ^ supposcjil tci be Under ihc pressure of some 
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pi ACCS It wllh ^ flut-crackcr vn it witinourlng fail and ftltakes 
it ihrec or four l\\c TiuiaU people 

of Madag4i4jcar ilnioAt ail childieii bom in llic wrilttcky inonth 
lit PaosA art btiricd in ibe fortsL l^uX tf the [larentit 

resolve to let iHc child Uve. ihsy miiat oh In the afd of n 
diviner, who perfarmi a ccictnony for averting the thfeaiim>ftl 
ilbtuck. The child is placed In a winnowirig-ftiTi along with 
ocrtitin herbfl^ Further* the diviner takca herbs of the aaine 
sort, a worn-out ^pade* and an akc, fuaten^ them to the 
father's- ^iicar* flsid the spear up itt the Erouiit], Then 
ihc child is bathed in water which ha* been ine<licated with 
some of the same herh!$r Finally the diviner •$my^: “ The 
worn-out si>ade to the gi^ndchild; may it (the child] not 
dcs^wil its father, may i| not despoil it^ motheri liuy It uni 
despoil the cliSIdren ; lei it be good.** l lii* ceremony, we 
are told, "plus an end to the ehild^scvil da>% and the father 
gets the s|Kar to put away all evil The child then joins its 
father and mnther; its evil days nre averted, and the water 
And the other things arc boried, fur they account them evH/'^ 
Similarly the ancient fireeks used to bury, ot throw into the 
sea, Of dcf?osit at cross-roads, the things I bat bad been 
used in ceremonies of purificatloni no doubr bccalj^ ihe 
things were supposed to be tainted by the evil which had 
been trans^rejTcd to them in the rites.® Another example of 
the of a w jnnow:'ing-fafi m ivhat may be eaJted a purificatory 

cemnony la furni^iheJ by the practice of the Chinese of Foo* 
Chuw. A lad wlw sutTering from small-pox b made to 
nj^uat In a large winnowing sicvCi Oa bis bead is pbccf] a 
piece *f red doth, and on the cloth ate laid some parched 
beans, which arc then allnwx-d to roH off- Ai the name for 
*be9n% pronounced in Ibe local dialect, is identical with the 
DOiiuiion name for sumll-poK, and as moreover the scars left 
uy the pustules ate Uionghl lo resemble beans, il apiieaifr to 
be inuglncd that just as the ticans rail off the boy's hoad* bo 
kill the pustules vanish from bis beady without leaving a 
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trace bchiiid' H'Ui the ctirc deiwnds on the principle 
of homoeopathic imigic. Perimp* o'> the same ptmcip e a 
wiunowinB-fan Is employed in the errrmony from a notim 
that it will help to waft or fan away the disease Uke ch^ 
from the e™'". We may «»mpaie ft pnrilicalory Ceremony 
**'*"”*1^ obscri.'ed hy the Karens of Burma at the oaining of a 

bora child. Amongal ihae p«plc “cl,itd«n are supposed 
5™. to come into the world defiled, and Unless dial defilement is 
removed, they will be unfortunate, and unsuccessful in their 
undertahinss. An Elder takes a thin splmt of 
and, lying a nwsc at one end, he fans H down the child a 

anti, saying : 

* Ftnt inistv m fW »««»* - 

/w tfttwV uidA/AVjf,>w Wttvrr 

jfchw tiw gnvik,fm 
Fan ffMr owtry/S*<iui«r 

fan iMMJF dnrmtiHeti./tiit 1W17 stufidit*.- 
Fan tfii-ay fan mtMf vrtUhtdiifa : 

Fa* may tkt rskak 

"The Elder now chanECS Itis motion and fans up the child's 
arm, saying: 

* fan sn fmatr, Ja* cm mfumer: 

Fan an tiv /*jW/ 9 " ^ 

Fa* fw ffiiatii*rij/an em dipendamf/ 

Fan (HI gvtni tkinauJan <w appmpfiat* iMngii ' * 

>--p ,he Thu* in some of the foregoing ioslaticw the empinymsm 
t«wmi jijg nfiiinowhiE-fan may have b«n suggested hy the profier 
use of the Iioptctnenl as i means of separating tile com front 
1"’^'*“ the chaff, die same operation being extended by rinaiogy to 
^ rid men of evils of various sorts which would otherwise ndlicre 

to them tike Imaks to the grain. It was in this way tliat* 
the ancients explained the use of the winnowing-f^i in the 
tnysteriei* But one motive, and perhaps the original cm^ 
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for settinfT a newborn child in a winnowing^fiin anti aiimniitd* 
ing it with com was x’tolisbty ibc wish to comm uni calc to 
the infant, on the prinripic of sympathetic magic, the fcitility 
and specially (lie poa'cr of growth possessed by the grain. 

This was* in stilistance the explanation which W. Maimliardt 
gave of the custom * He rightly insisted on the analogy 
which many peoples, and in particular the Bncietil Greehs, 
have traced between the Jiowing of seed and the begetting 
of child I cn,* and he confirmed his view of the function of 
the wlndVpwingTan in these ceremonies by aptly comparing 
b German cnatom of sowing barley or flax seed over weakly 
and stunted children in the belief that this will make them 
grow with llic growth of the barley or the flax* An 
KsthoniflU mode of accomplishing the same object ia to srt 
the child to the middle of a plot of groiiiid where a sower » 
sowing hemp aod to leave the little one there till the sowing 
is finished ; after that they imagine that the child will shoot 
up in stature tike the hemp which has just been sm^TU* 

With the foregoing evidence before us of a widespread UMufilw 
custom of plitcmg newborn ditldren in W'l'now'ng-rans we 
clearly cannot argue Ihal Dionysus must necessarily have lUdm oi 
been a god of the wm because Greek mdition and Greek 
art represent him as an infant cradled in a wiimowlng^fan. 

The argument would prove too much, for it would apply 
ctiually to all the Infants tiiat have been so cradled in all 
parts of the world. We cannot even press the aiguracnt 
drawn from the surname “ He of Ure Winnowing-fan " which 
was borne by Dionysus, since we have seen that similar 
names'art borne for similar reason* in India by persona who 
have no claim whatever to be regarded as deities of the corn. 

* Yet when all necessary deductions have been made on this 
score, the assodatiem of Dionysus with the winnowing'fan 
appears to be too intimate to be explained away as a mere 
reminucence of a practice to which every Greek biiby, whether 
1 W, Minntanll. «.«t Kort^" I* 
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human uf diinnc, had tso subniiL That practicfs would hardly 
*c)couffci cither for ihe use of the winnowing-fan In the 
piysi&fic# Of for tlic appeaTPinre of the iinpicfnenfp filled with 
fniita^je of various kind:$,i on the tnofiiiments whiet^set fojfJi 
the ritual of D^ony^us,^ This bst emblem points plainly to 
A conception of the gad as a personification of ihe fruits of 
the earth in geneml i and as if to emphasise the idea of 
fecundity conveyed by such n aymbol there sionicliines 
appesirs anionj; the fruits in the winnowingdiin an cfJjgy of 
ttie male oi^nn of generation. The prominent plate which 
that effigy occupi<d in ihr; worship of Dionysus* hints btxudly, 
If it dotet nut sukily prove* that to the Greek mind the 
god stood for the powers of fertility in general* animal 
well as vegetable, in the thought of the accienu no sharp 
Hue of iHstinction divided ihe fertility of animals from the 
fertility of plants: rather the two ideas met and blended 
ill a nchfilDUS haze. We need noi wonder* ihercfore, that 
the same coarse but expressive Emblem figured cnaspicunusly 
Til the ritual of Father Tdbcr, the ItaUan counterpajt of 
Dlonyfsua^ who in return for the homage paid to lire symbol 
of hia creative energy was believed to foster the growth of 
the crops and to guard ihtf fields against the powers of cvtL* 
Like the otlicr gods or vegetition whom we considered in 
the La^t volume^ Dionysus wju believed to have died a violent 
deatli/but to I’lave been brought to Ffe agatri; nnrl his ^ufier- 
Ings, dcatii, and resiurrcctior! were enacted in hia sacred ritei 
His tnigic story Is thus told by the poet Nonnus- Zeus in 
the form of a serpent vUitcd Fcrscpbone^ and she bore him 
Zagreui. that h, Dionysu.% a homed [nfanl Scare Ay vvaii 
he boriu when the babe mounted the throne of bis father 
Zeus nnd mimicked tlic great god by brandishing the 
hglilning in his liny haml But he did not ocenpy the 
throne lung ; for the treachemus Titans, llicir facra whitened 
with chalky attacked him with knlvt^ while Ire was iooking 
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at in a. mirror, Kor a time he evaded their nasaults 

by ttimine himself (nlo vaiioiia shapes^ asamtiing the liketicsa 
successively of J^etur and Cronus^ of a young mdn« of a lion, 
a liorac, imd a wrpeot, Hilally, tii the form of a bull, he 
WAS cut to pieces by the mrudcrouif knives of ius cncmiitt* 
His Cretiiii myth, as related by I’lnnicui MatCtttus, ran tUu^ 
He was said to have been the bastard Wti of Jujdter, fl 
Cretan kinE- Going abroad, Jupiter tTBitsferred the throne and 
sceptic ly the youthful Dionysus, but, knowing that h» wife 
luno cherished a Jealous dislike of the child, hr entruslt-d 
Dionysus to the cure of gqaids u[Kin witosc fidelity he 
believed he could rdy. Jhno, however, bribetl the guards, 
uid amusing the child with nrttlea and a cuiiurngly-wrought 
looktng''gla9S. lured him into an ambush, whcic Iter Mlellites, 
the Titans, rushed upon him, cut him limb fratii liinl^ boited 
bis body with various herbs, nod ate It, Bui hiS aister 
MinerviC ulio Itad shared In the deed, kept hi* heart and 
gave it to Jupiter on his return, revealing to him the whole 
history of the ertrat In his mge, Jupiter pul the litam to 
deatb'by torture, and, to soothe hi# grief for the loss of hi* 
aoci. made an Image in which he enclosed the child’s heart, 
and then built a temple in hfs huTiour* In this vumion a 
KulicmcrUiric turn has been given to tile myth by repre* 
aenting Jupiter and Juno (ZeuS and Hem) as a king and 
queen of Crete, The guards referred to arc the inythical 
Ciirctes who danced a tvar-Jance round 'he infant Dionysus, 
a* they are said to have done round the infant Zeus.* 
Very HOteworthv is the legend, recorded both by Norm us 
mid Firmiciis, that in his Infimey Dionysus occupied for a 
jilimt time the throne of his father Zeus. So Proclas tell* 
Hi that " Dionpus ivo* the last king of the gods appointed 
by- Zeua. For his blHcr set biin on the ktiigly throne, amt 
placed in his hsmd the 8«|ittr. and made him king of all the 
god* of the world " * Such tradiUons point to n eustom of 
tetnporarily investing ihe king's $nn with ll» royal dignity 
a* a preliminary to sacrifiemg him hiitead of hi* father- 
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were sppp&seJ ti:i have sprung from the blnod 
of Dionysus, as anemones from llifi litooJ of Adonta and 
viokta from the blood of Attis: hctice women refrained 
from eating seeds of [wmegitmates at the feati^l of flie 
Thcsniophoriii+^ Aecording to sottiCi tlic severciJ limbs of 
Dionysua ^strre piceed togetheft command of Zetis, by 

Apollo, who buned them on Pamassus,* The grave of 
Diony^a was shewn in the Delphk temple twside a golden 
statue of Apollo.^ However* according to auolhej accotint, 
the grave of Dionysus was at lliebca^ where he is said lo 
have been tom in piecei* Thus Far the nesurrection of ihc 
slain god is not mentionedp but in other versions of Uie mydi 
it « variausly related. According to one version ^ which 
fcpfcscnicd Dionysus as a son of E^us and Dcmetcr* hU 
mother pieced logelliof bis mangled limbs and made him 
yotiiig again.* In others it la simply said that ^ortl3^ after 
his burial he rmc finom the dead and ascended up to heaven ;■ 
or that Eetis raised him up aa he lay moftally wounded ; ^ of 
that Zeus awahowed the heart of Dlnny^ns and then begat 
tdin .ifresh by Semele,* who in the common legend figure* 
as mother of Dsotiysus* Or, again, the heart was pounded 
up and giveti in a portion to Sernek, who thereby conceived 
him.* 

Turning from the myth to the ritual, we find that the 
Cretaijs etiebrated a biennial feativ'sl at which the passion 
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til Dionysos was represented in every dctaiL All thal he t>tath 
bad done or suffered in bsa IasL moiTienLs was enacted before 
the eye* of Ws worshippefi, who tofc a live bwll to pieces 
ii!\ih Uicir Eeeth and teutmed the woods whh frantk fihou^ JSS Is 
In front of tbcin wa* earned a casket supposed to contain 
the sacred heart of Diotiysus^ and to the wild music of 
fluica and cymbaU they mtinlcked the rettles by which the 
Infant god had been lured to his doom> Where the 
resurrection formed part of the m^'th, it also was acted at 
the riles,* and it even appears that a ijcneral doctrine of 
resuntctlon, or at least of immoruUty, was ineulcalcd on 
the wopihipp?:!'^; for PIiitarch^ writing to console his wife on 
the death of their infant daughicf, comforts her with ^e 
thought of die immortality of the soul oa taught by tradition 
and revealed in tlie mytteries of Dionysii*.* A different 
farm of the myth of the death and resnnreclkn of Dionysus 
i& that he descended into Hades to bring op hia mother 
Semete from the -ilead** The bicat Afgive tradition was 
that he went down thmuglt the Alcyoniaii lake j and hla 
Tctum frain the lowor world, in other w^ords lufi resurrection^ 
was antiuatly celebrated on the spot by the Argives* who 
summoned him from the water by truttipei: blasts, while 
lh<y threw a lamb into the lake a* an offenng to the 
warder of the dead.* WTvellier this was a spring festival 
does not appear, hut ibi^ Lydians certainly celebrated the 
advent of Diotiysus in spring ; tlic god was ^pposed to 
bring the season wlih htnii* Deitiei of vcgetatiotii who are 
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«vpfios«] to IMIS* a certain pcirtinn of each year urder {jrouwJ, 
naturally come to be regarded as gods of ibe lower world 
w of the dead Both Oionysui and OairU were so conceived.* 
A fenture to the taythical character of Dionysus, whIiH 
at first sight appears ineonsisltiU with his nature as a deity 
of vegetation^ is that tie was often conceived aiirl represented 
in animal shape, especially in tlie form. Or at least with 
the horns, of a bull Thus lie is itpoken of as " eow-bom,*' 
"bdl" “ bull-shaped," ” bulI-facttV' ^ biill'browedJ' " btill- 
hcMned." "bom-bearing," ”two-bomcd," "homed’* He 
was believed to appear, at least occasionally, as a bull,* His 
images were often, as at Cyzicus, made iit bull shape,* Or 
with bull horns;* and he was painted with horns,* Types 
of the home<] Dionysus are found ainongst the surviving 
mnnumoiits of antiquity,"^ On nnc statuette he apiieurg clad 
in a bull's hide, the head, horns, and hoofe hanging down 
behind,* Again, he is represented as a child with clusters 
of grapes ruund his hrnw, and a cuir* bend, with spmuting 
horns, attached to the banik of his head.* On a red-hgured 
vase the god is ;xKtr3ycJ as a calf-headed child seated on a 
woman's lapi** The jKoyle of Cyrtaetha in nonh-western 
Arcadia held a festivat of Dionysus tn winter, when men, 
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wlw had ihefr botlied with oE for the occa^^ion, used 

to pick m% a bull from tlie hefd wid carry it to ibt sanctuary 
of ihc gt>d. Dmnysm was supposed to ^Il^p^re their choice 
of ihc particutar hull,* which probably repicijcxitcd the deity 
himsetr: for al hia festivals he waa believed to appear itj 
bull fomi. The women of Eli s liaEed him as a bull, ^rid 
prayed him to cume with his bull's foot They ** Come 
hither, Duaiysits^ to thy holy temple by the sea ; come with 
the Graces to thy temple, rusliing with thy bull's foot, O 
gcxxlly balh O gocKlIy bull I" * I'he bacchanals of Thrace 
woru hurtis in imltatfun of llieir goti* According to llie 
myth, k was in the shape of a bull that he was lorn to 
pieces by the Tilana i * and the Cretam, when they acted 
die sufTerlngs Mnd death of Dionysus, tore a Eve bull to 
pieces with their t«tk* Indeed* the rending and devouritig 
of H%'c bulb ami calves appear to have been a regular feature 
oflhe Dionysiac rites.* When ft-e o^ftsider the practice of 
fuwtraying the god as a bull or with some of the featuiea of 
the antmaJi the belief that he appcarcal in bull form to hb 
worshippers at the sacrexl ritc^* and the legend that In bull 
form he had been lom in piccc-s wc caniioL doubt that In 
rending and devouring a live hull at his festival Uic 
wYirshippers of DLonysus believed themselves to be killing 
ihe god, cAliEig hb Beah* and drinking his blood. 

Another animal whose fnnii Dionysus assumed was the DkMj^Ta 
goat. One of hb names was " At Athens and at 

Hmmion he was woi^hipped under the title of "'the one of 
the Black Goatskiiii," and a rcgcnd run that on a ccttarri 
occAsiomhe had appeared clad in the skin frntn which he 
look ihe tirlc,^ In the wine-growing district of Phllus, where 
fn autumn the iilalrt h dill ihfekly inAnlled with the red and 
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golden foliage of the fading vines, there stnod of nld e 
bronze image of a g^t, which the haahrtndmcn pl^tejed 
with gotd-teaf as n means of protecting llitir vfoea against 
blEght^ The image pfobably fepfesented the yine-god 
himj^ir To save him from the wrath of Hera,father 
Zen A ehftnged tlie youthful Dionysus into a kid ** and when 
t.]ic gods fled to Egypt to cs 4 ::ape the fury of Typhonp 
Dfonyaita was turned into (joal? J-Icncc when his 
worshippers rent in pieces a live goal and devoured ft raw^* 
they mtiit have liellevttJ that they wen: eating tht^jody and 
blood of the gocL 

Ca»f«ttor The custom of tearing in pieces the bodies of animaU 
and of men and then devouring them raw hoa been pfaetketl 
^ tt religious rite by savages in nn«lem timcfi, Wfs neeil 
not therefore dkmiss as a fable the tcatimnny of antiquity 
to the olMcrvance of similar rites among ihe frenzied 
imbniTiit of Bacchus. An English miaaionaiy to the Coast 

Indians of BritLsh Columbia has ttms described a s^ene like 
ttio ..Duni tiij, cannibal orgies of the Bacchanals, Afier mentioning that 
S*fkm 2 h'* an oUl chief hsd onJcjred a femide slave lo be dragge.l to 
ihp beach, murdered, and throivn into the water, he pjwccds 
as follows I "I did not se^ tin? murder, but. immediately 
after, 1 saw crowds of people ninning out of those houfws 
near m where Ihc corpse was thrown^ and form fog tliem* 
selves Into at a good distance away. This \ learnt 

was from ftar uf what was to follow Presently two bands 
of furious wretches appeared, each headed by a man in a 
It ale of fudity. Tlicy gave vent to the luoi^t unearthly 
$ound^i and itic two naked men made thcm^fetves^look; as 
unearthly as possible, proceeding in a creeping kind of 
stoop, and Mcpping like tivo proud at Ulc sajne lirotf 
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shooting forward each am aJlcrnatisly* which they held taut 
At fiiU length for a little time tn the mewt defbviit manner, 
Ucildcs tht% ihc continual jerhing their heads back^ eaUiiiRg 
their long!black hair to twiil aboul^ ndclcd much ihclr 
Hvage apf>carartce. For time Ibcy pretended to be 

seeking the and the imftanl they came where it lny 

they commenced screaming and niahlng round It like so 
many angry wnlvu Finally they Mitd !t« dragged it out 
of the wnteri and laid It on rhe beach, here J was toid the 
linked men v^-ould commence tearing ll to pbeef with their 
teeth- The two bands of men [mmcdiatdy siirnnunded 
themg and so hid their horrid work. In a few mintuea 
the crowd broke into two, ivhen each of the naked cannibals 
apiKraml with lialf of the body in his hands, fk|iarating 
a few yard% ihc>' commcnce<!, amid horrid yelijs ihclr atil! 
mote homd feast The Kighl wma loo terrible to behold 
I left the gallery with a depressed heart I may tfieritloii 
that Jhe two ha nr! s of savages just nlliided to belong to that 
class which ihi: whiter term * medkliie-men.* “ The same 
writer Informs m that at the wiiitEr ceremonials of these 
Indians ^'thc cannibal, on siidi occaslofia^ li generally 
supplied with iwOj tliree, or four human bodies^ which he 
tears to pieces befrH'e his audicfiK Several persons, either 
from bravado or as a diarrm pre±ucm their antia for him 
to bite. I have sean several whom he has bitten, aiHl I hear 
two have died from ihe tfTecL^" And wh«i corpses were 
not forthcoming, these eartnibals apparently ffeisicd and 
dc\^n;d living people, Mr. Duncan has seen hundreds of 
the Trimshfan Indians rilling in their canoes which they 
hpd just puriied off fr&m the shore in order to ecape being 
torn to pieces by a party of prowling cBimibals. Oll:ierB 
of these Indians cmitented themselves with tearing dogi 
to pieces, while their attcndAnlJ kept up a growling nnifx, 
or a whoop, “which was wcmdtd hy a acreechlng noise 
made from an inritnimcnt which they believe to tie the abode 
of a spirit" * 
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Mr. Dnjicao'a flCcount of these savage rire^ has been 
riilly borne out by laier obaerviiliun. Among ihc Kwakiutl 
Itidlam the Canuibalis [I/artia/sas) are iHe highest in rank ol 
tlic Secret Societies- Tliey devour corpses^ hitc pieces out 
of living people, and formerly ate slaves who had been 
killed Tor the purpoac. But wlicn Llieir fuiy low subsided, 
they are obliged to pay conipciii§atiDri to the personj* whom 
lliey have bitten etiJ to the owners of slaves whom they 
have killed, Tlic Indemnity eon^wU sometimei of blankets, 
sometimes of canoes^ in the latter case Ibe tarii!" is fi^^cd i 


one hHe. one canot Vor some time after eating human 
fltali the annlbal ha* to olMci^t: a great nuiny rules, which 
fcguUlc hU eating and drinking, his going out and his 
cotning in, his dotliEng aod his intercourse with his wife,* 
Sintilar ctiictoms prevail amt mg other tribes of the isamc 
coa^t^ such as the Bella Coola, the Tsimshiaii, the Niska, 
and the Nt>'itka- In the Nootka tribe members of the 
Panther Sodely tear dngs to pieces ant! ilevmir tlteiix Tliey 
wear ma*k^ arrm^l with ouiine teeth* So among the 
fUida iticilan^ «if the Queen Charlotte Islands there b one 
rcllginri of crannihalsrtm and aatither of dog^oating. The 
eainiib.'ili in h state of frenKy, real or prclcnded, bite flesh 
out of the extended arms of their fellow vtllagcjfl. When 
tliey issue foilh with cries Of taobiiervc this solemn 

rite, all who are of a different religioU!! perstianion make 
haste to get out of itudr way i but men of the cannibal creed 
and of stout heartwill resolutely holt! out theif amis to he 
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bittcfi, Tlic of Jc^^eaterfl cut dr tear dc^ to pieces 
and devour eoroe cf tbe ficah ; but they hjive to pay for the 
dogTj which they coniuiric In their mirgioiifi enthuj^iajtmJ 
h the pcjrjbrmance of tbe^ s.ieoec dtea the fretizied actors 
nre bcheved to be inspired by a Cannibal Spirit and a 
Do^-cating Spirit respectively.* Again^ in Morocci? there Is 
an ordc3j of saints known aa Esowa or Atsaw^a, follotvm of 
Mohammed ben Isa or Atsa of Mcr^uinew, whose tomb h at dimmiwt 
Fet. Every year on their founder's birthday they assemble ^ 

;it hip ahrlnc or elsewhere and holding each hands Mi**™. 

dance a frantic danec rnund a Rrc* While the mad danoe 
is still proceedings a sudden ni&h i* nrtade rrorn the sanctuary^ 
and the dancersp like men debrfoua, speed away to a place 
where live goat^ am tethered in readiness, At sight of these 
ariiEnals the fury of the savage and excited croud teaches its 
her|;^hL In a few miniitcs the wTctchcd animals are cut, or 
rather tom to pieces^ and iin orgy takes place over the raw 
and quii*ertnp flesh. When they seem ^tiated, the 
Emkaddinip who ia generally on horseback, and carries a 
foEig slick, forms a soft of procession, preceded by wild 
mu»ic^ if such discordant sounds will bear the name. 

Words can do no justice to the frightful scene which now 
cntuies, 'ITie naked savages—-for on the:te occasions m 
scanty piece of cotton ts all their dothlng—^^ith their Jong 
black hiiir^ ordinuriJy worn In plaits^ tossed about by the 
rripid to-and'fro movements of the head, with faces and 
liiiiids necking with bloody and littering loud cries resembling 
the bleating of goats, again cfitcr the town. The place it 
iioiv at thcjr mcfcy, an<i the people avoid them a^ much at 
possible by shutting themselves up in their hoii»ct. A 
Chriftl’tan Of a Jew would run great risk of losing hit life if 
either were found in tlic street GiJUis are piislnxt out from 
the doors, and these the faualics tear immediately to pieces 
With Ihtir handfi^ and then dispute over the morsclia of 

* G, M, tKi^mun, m iA* ^ FWiIb- 
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bl^dlngt flc^h, 05 ihoi^h they were lavcnoua wolves 
Ifisseod of ttica Sfiakesi also are thrown to them u teat* 
of theJr divine froiEyi and these share the fate of the 
Sonictimes a luckless dog. straying as dogs wijl slmy rn 
a tumult, 15 Bci/cd oil Then ihe laymen, should any 
be al hand, wit! tty to prevent the dciiecralion of pious 
mouthSs Hot the ranatics sotnetimeit prevail, inrl the 

unclean animal^ abhorrod by the mussuhnan.^ hi torn in 
pieces and devourcch or pretended! to be devoured, with 
iodise riminaling rage.** * * 

Tlic euatom of kitting a god in animal form, which wc 
shall cxanune more in detail foirther on, belongs to a Very 
early stage of human culture, and h apt in lats: times to be 
rrustunderstopd. The udvance of I bought tends to strip the 
old rnilrnal and plant gods of thdr bestial and vegetable 
husk, and to leave their human attributes (which are alwayt 
ihe kernel of th^ conception) as the final and oolc realdmim. 
In other word 3 ^ animal and plant gods lend to become 
purely anthropomorphic, When they have become wholly 
or nearly so, the animab and plants which were at first the 
deities themselvcik still retain a vague and ilhunderstood 
f:»niicxlon with the anthropomorphic god? who have been 
devetoped out of them. I'he origin of the relationship 
between the ddty and the animal or plant having been 
foi^otten, variotis stones are invented to explain ft These 
explanations may follow one of two lines according as they 
arc based on the habitual or on the exceptional treatment 
of the sacred anhnai or plant. The sacred animal was 
habitually spared, and only exceptionally slain ; anif accorcl- 
bigly the myth might be devised to explain either why tt 
was spared or why it vvaa klllcti Devised for ilie former 
pur|.iosc, the myth would tell of some service rendered to the 
deity by the aniinai; devisscd for the latter purpose, Qic 
myth would tell of some tnjmy Inflicted by the animal on 
the god- Thr: reason givcti for saoiGcing goata to Dionpus 
exemplLfies a myth of the Latter sort They were sacri- 
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ficcd to him* Sl wm said, bcfcuusic: tiicy injured the 
Now the jjoat, mu we have seei), wag oiigipally an embodi- 
fiicnt of the sod him Keif. Hut when the god had dlw^ted 
himself of.his anitfial character and had become essentially 
anthrojKjinorphJc, the killing of the goat in hfs worship came 
to be regarded no longer as a slaying of the ddty hiDiscirj 
blit as a sacrifice offerraJ to him i and since gome hat! 

to be assignei^l why the goat in paiticular should be satrificed, 
it was aitjpgcd that this was a punishment mfiicted on the 
goat for injuring ihe vine, the object of The god‘a espcciuL 
cart TTiua we have the strange spectacle of a gfd sacrificed 
to himself on the ground that he is his own enemy. And 
at the desly is supposed to partake of the victim offered to 
htin, it follows that, when the victim h the god*s old self, the 
god eats of Ilia own flesh. 1 Tenoc the goat^od DJon>™ ia 
rcprc=tented ^ eating raw goat's blood and ifie bull-god 
Dionysus Is called ester of bulls,"* On the analogy of 
these instances wr may conjecture that wherever a deity is 
described as the eater of a particular aniniaJ, the ultima] in 
i]tiCStioii was originally nothing but the deity himself.* 
Lalcxon we ehall find that some savages propitiate dead bears 
and whales by ofTeriiig them portions of thefr own bodies.* 

All lliis, however^ docs not explain why a deity of 
vegetation should appear m animal form. Hut the con- ||pii«. 
sidcration of Ihal poiiil had better be deferred till we have 
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disciiwd iW chfitutter And aiUibulcs ijf Demetcr. Mean¬ 
time \l reinaifu lo mention that m lomi? placcflv instead of 
an animal, a hniruin being was U^m in piccej nx the rites of 
PionymiL TliU was the pmctice in Chios and Tcncdoii; * 
and At Polniae in Ikrotia the imdillon ran thai it had been 
fomcrly the eiistotn to saciificc to the goat-stnilmg Dioiiysu* 
a child, Tor wlunii a goat was afterwards substituted,* At 
Orchotnentti, as we have the hiiman victim was tahen 
from tint women ofAh old royal family? Aft the /lain bud 
or fcprescnted the ftlain god, w, we may supfwMic, llie 
huiiiiih victim atso represenLed him. 

'riit Itgctidi of Uic deaths of PeiUlietii and Lycnq^i 
two hiflgs who are said to have been turn lo pieces, ihe one 
by Bacchanalii, ike other by hcsfiesi fqf their opjKisflion to 
the ritci of OmnysuA, may l>e, as I have aLneady suggestetl? 
distorted reminiscences of a custom of sacriheing divine 
kings in the diawrter of Dionysus am! of diftpersing^ the 
fragme^tits of their br^^ken bodies over Ike fields for the 
piiqKjse of fertilfsing tiiem. In regard to Lycui^us, king of 
the Thradan in be uf the Edoniaii^, it is expressly SAid that 
hift ftubjGi^ At ihe biddings of an orade caused turn to be 
rent in pEeccft by horses for the purpose of restoring rhe 
fertility of the ground after a period of barrenness and 
dearth-* There h no Improbability in the tradition. Wc 
hitvc seen that in Africa and other parts of tht world kings 
Of chiefe liavie often t?cen put to death by iheir people for 
similar reasons.* Further, It Is sigitiBcant that King Lycurgus 
(s said to have siain liiA own son Dry^is with an axc^ki a lit 
of madcicss, mistaking him for a vine-branch.’^ flavc we not 
in thb tradition a reminiscence of a custaiq of sAcriBciiiig ihe- 
klng's son m place of the father ? Similarly Atkanias^ a 
King of Tkes,vily or BocotU* fa said to have been doomed 
by an oracle to be sacriliccd at the altar in order to remove 
the ctirii'e of barrenneitft which af^icted hi^ country; however^ 
he contrived m evade ihe sentence and in a fit of madness 
killed bis own son J-caichus, mistaking him for a wild h^aaAi. 
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Thit this Icr^ctid Was npt ^ mcnr myth is m.itfe pmbAbSc by 
JL custom Bt A Ills down to hlaturlcqL times: the 

cMcst male scipt^ of the royaj house tt^^ularly Aac-riBced 
in due fq/m tQ Laphyat^an Zeus if he ever wt foot fvhhin 
llte town-hatL^ The close rcaembtance between the legends 
of King Athamns and King hynirgus furnishes a ground for 
believing both legends to be b^sed on a mil costom of 
sHcrifldng eithei tJ^e king himsieir or one ofhk sorw Tor the 
Kood of the cownlry ; and the story thiit the king's ^on 
Dry as perbhed because his frairicd fattier rrmtook him for 
M viiie-brnnch hi well with Uic Ihcory that ihe victim in 
thcTtc sacnfic^ repm^ented the vinc^god Dionysus. Jt is 
prcbabl)' no mere cofncidencc that DiDEiysus himself is said 
to have been tom in picoea at Thebes^’ the very place where 
according to legend the same fate bcfelJ king Pentheus at 
the hands of the fren?-iecl votaries of die virw-god* 

The theory that In prehistoric times Greek and Thracian flicrxh^iJ 
king« Of their som may ha\^ been drsmembered in the 
character of the vme-god or ihe corn-god for the purpose of 
fenijjsing the earth or f^uickening the vines has received of I'lmifdAik 
late years sddie conhmmtion fiom the discovery that down to 
the present time in Thrace^ the originaJ home of Dionysus^ 
a drama is sdll nnnuatty perfonneti which reproduces with 
remarkable tidelity some of the inm^i striking tmits in the 
Dion)'sittc myth and ritual,* In a former part of this work 
t have ulready called attention to tliis interesting sun^ival 
of paganism among a Christian fKaaantry but it seems 
desirable and appropriate in this place to draw out somewhat 
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more fully Ihc pai^ldifitn between the morfem drama and 
the aneicjil wonilup. 

The drarrta, which may reasonably be rcjjardcd as a direct 
de!;ccndant of tlic Dionyslat: is annually peribrimnl al 

the Carnival in all tins Christian vJllfl|iCS which duster round 
Visa, the an dent l^izya, a town of Thrace situated nhout 
inidway between Adrianoplc and Conslantiriopic. In antl- 
ijuity the dty was ihe capltid of the Thracian tribe of the 
Asti; tlw kings harl their pakce there,* probabi^' in the 
acropolis, of which some fine walla are uttll sipnding:. 
InscnptionJi prettervetJ in Uic inodern town record ihe names 
of some of these old kings * The date of the celebration is 
Cheese Mondayi aa it is locally called^ which k the Monday 
of Jiuf last week of Carnival At Visa itBcIf the niummcfy 
ha:% been shorn of iOme of its aiicleni feaiurc^ but these 
have been ki!|>t up at the villages and have been particularly 
ohivcrved and reo^af at the vJElage of St Geoqgc (Haghlos 
GheofgiosX it is to the drama as acted at that village that 
the following descfiption specially applies, 'iTic principal 
parts in the drama are taken by two men disguised in 
goatskins. £ach of them wears a hcajtidrcas made of a 
complete goaukb, which is stuffed ■» as to rise a foot or 
ini>re like a shako over hi-* head* while the skin falls over tJie 
fat:e, foimlng a mask witb holes cut for the eyes acid rnoutb 
Tliclr shoidclcrs ate thickly paddwl with hay to protect them 
from the blriws which lined to be rained very liberally tni 
their (jacks. Fawiiskins on ihctr shouldcfs and goatskins ort 
their lcg-1 are or used to be part of thdr equipment, and 
another indiK|>erisabk part of it is a number of vhcep'belh 
tied round their waists. One of the two skin-clad actors^ 
carries a bow and the other a wooden effigy of the male 
organ of genernlion. Both these acton irius^t be married 
mca Aeoarding to Mr. Vizyenys^ tliey ape chosen for periods 
of fonr ycar$. Two unmarried hoys dressed aa girli and 
sometimes cuHcd brides also take part in the play; and a 
man disgu^'^cd as an old woman rn mgi oirrtes a mock baby 
in a basket ^ *he bmt is supposed to be a seven-months' 
child bom out of wedlock and begotten by uoknoi^m 
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fithcrr. The In which Ihe ho[iefiil infant i» fianuJed 

bc4fs the ancient name of the winnowing-fan eon* 

imctecl frofn and the babe tlsdf receives die very 

title il^ of tlic VVinnowitig-fan which in anti- 

t\my was applied to Dloityi>iis« Two other actons^ dad in 
with blackerietl Teiccs atid arnicd. with itout saplings^ 
play the parts of a gyp^^'^imm and hi^ wife; others (ter- 
^nate policemen armed with swords and whips [ and the 
tTi^upe is completed by a man who dbcoticscs music on a 
bagpipe.' 

Such are ihe iiia.H[LieiaJersw The morning oT the day tiitemt*. 
CKFi which they perform iheir little dmrna li sj>cm by tiieni 
going from dnor Co door collecting breads eggs^or niuncy, 

At every door the two skin-cltid maskers knock, the boys 
disguised as girls dance, arid die g>ir-‘iy irkan and wdfe cnacl 
an ob?M3ene pantomitnc on the siraw-heap befote the house. 

When everi^ house in the village hoii been thus vistted^ the 
troop takes up position on the o^jen space before the vilUge 
chiirchf where the whole population haii already mustered lo 
ivitiiess tlic performance- After a dance hand In hand, in 
which ait the actore take part, the iwo skin^lad maskers 
withdraw'and leave the field to ibe gypsies* i/ilio now pretend 
to forge m plonghslsare* the man making believe lo hammer 
the share and hU wife to work the bellows, At this ixiiriit 
the old mnnaii's baby is supposed to grcvw up M a great 
pace, to dqvidop a Jiufje aptiHctite for meat and drink, 
and to clamour for a wife. One of the skin-tind men 
now pursuea one of the two ptetended brides, and a 
mr>ck Carriage ts celebrated bctwetfi tlie couple- After 
these nuptials have been performed wilb a parody of a real 
wedding, the mock biride:gnx)m is ihot by his ocunnide with 
the bow and falls down cn his foot like dead. jjayrt 

thereupon fcigtiJ to skin him with a knife ; but the dead 
man^s W'ife laments over hrr deceased husband with loud 
crics^ throwing herself across his pmlratc body* In thb 
lamentation the slayer himsctf and aJl the other actors join 
in i a CbristUn runeral service is burlesqued ^ and tbe pre* 
tendct! coyise b lifted up as if to be carried to th^ grave. 

At this ^int^ however* the dead mr.n disconccrti the 
preparations (or his burial by suddenly coming to life 
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a^raiii ai«J Belliog up. So ends the drama of dcalli .hhI 

fi^unnection. 

Thr wM- Thp t}cxt act opens with ik repfitkion ot me pretence m 
irienin*1«o ^ plouglis-j^fc^ but tUis time the p'psy mag hammerf 

on a real sihanv When the Implemcni i$ supposed to ha«c 
alneiijth faihioncd, « real plough i» brought fomard, the 

mockery appean to cease, the two tmys dressed as girb are 
Mo-xi»n (j, the plough and drag it twice round the village 

viuart contrarj- to the way of llie sun. One of the tivo 
i«'^' *hm<lad inert walk* at tlic tall of the plough, the other 
guide* it in front, and a diird man foMmvs in the rear 
scattering seed from a basket. After the two rounds have 
been completed, the gypy and his wife are yoked to the 
plough, and drag it » ibirrl Umc round the square, the two 
flktn elad mc» siill playing the part of ploughmen. At Vi» 
the plough is tlrawn by the skin-clad nten thcmsc!v» While 
the plough i» gedng ita round*, followed by the sower sowing 
the seed, the people pray alnud. saying, " Mny wheat be ten 
piastres the bushel I Rye five piastres Ulc bushel 1 Amen, 
O God, that the poor may cat! Yea, O God, that poor folk 
be filled I** This ends the {icrforiUBiico; TUc evening is 
s[ical in feasting on the proceeds of the housc-to-house 
visitation which took place in the morning.' 

Kinrtr^i A kindred festival is observed on the same day of the 

Caniival at Kosti, a place in the extreme north of Thmcc, 

* nw the Black Sea. Tlrete a man dressed in sheepskins or 
ImuJo- goatskins, with a mask on his face, bdb reund his neck, and 
ebui ni«a a broom in his hand, goes round the %’tllage collecting food 
r Xf , mtd prcBwnta. He is addressed as a king and escorfcal with 
mufie. With him go boys dressed as girls, and another bey^ 
not so disguised, w'hti cufries wine in a wooden bottle ami 
gives of it to every huuseholdcr to drink In a cup, receiving 
a gift in return. The king then mounts a two-whccled carl 
and is drawn to the church. He caiTics seed in his hatid, 
and at the church two bands of men, one of married men 
and the other of unmarried men, try each in turn to induce 
the king to ttiiOw the seed on them. Finally he casts it on 
tlic grpund in front of die churclt The ccTcmoTur cods with 
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the king of [lis cloLhc^ atiii Hin+jfng him into iJic 
river, after which he toujpcs his uiiual drci&^ 

in these cercinoiilea, ftiH annually held at and near an 
old capitii^of Thracian icings^ the ^lomls of iiifnilaHty to the 
TTtual of the ancient Thracian deity Umnyaus are sufGciOntiy Tlim-H 
obvious.* The goatskim in which the pHncipal actors arc 
dbguMct remind us of the Idcntificatinn of Plonyaui with a 
goat; the infant, cmdied In a winnowiiigTan and taking 
its name from ihc implcfncnl, answers exactiy to the 
traditifins^ and the monuments which represent the infant 
Uionyaus as similarly cntdled and sfmilariy named; ihe 
pretence that the baf>y is a seven-months* child bom out 
of w^edlock and begotten by an unknown father lull Sen 
precisely with the legend that I>iQm^us was Lom prematurely 
in the seventh montli as the ofispring of an tnlfigije between 
a mortal woman and u mysterious divine father : * the ^nie 
coarse symbol rif reprmiuctive energy which diamcterised 
the ancient rftUJad of Dinnyaua figures conspicuousiy in the 
modem dfuma t the annual mock marriage of the goal^ikin- 
clad miimmcr with the pretended bride maj' be comjiared 
with the annua) pretence of marrj'ing Z)i-on3ms to the 
Queen of Athens: aiid the shnulated slnughter and rautreci^ 
tioii of the fiame goatskin-clad actor may he compared with 
the tmditionsd slfliighier and resurrection Of the god himself. 
Fiirtlier^ the ceremony of ploughing, in which after hi* 
resurrection the goats kin-clad iiiummci' tukirs a prominent 
part^ fits in wtdl not only with the legend that Diony^rus was 
the first to >^ke oxett to the plough, but also with the 
symbolfsm of the wlnnov.'ing-fnn in his ivorUiipJ while the 
prayers for plentiful erotw which accompany the ploughing 
accord with the Omens of an abundant harvest which were 
drawn of uld fiom the tnystic Jight seen to illumifie by night 
nne of bit ancient sanciuaries in ThrnccL l^lly* m the 
cwemoit>‘ at obseivvd at Kosti the giving of wine by f he king's 
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4ltendant U an act wnrtliy of the wine-god ; the thfowinfi 
of seed b>‘ the Wiiig can oitljf be interpreted, like the ptough- 
ing, as SI cliamt to promntc the fertility' of the ground ; and 
the' royal title b-srnc Ity the principal masker Ijsrmoniso 
wcli iJt ith the theory that the part of the god of the corn and 
the wine was of old sustained by the Thracian kings whn 
reigned at Bisya- 

tiK^ If wc ask, To wliat ancient festival of Dionysus does the 

irHXtcrn oelebmlioii of die Carnival in Thntce most nearly 
rfJdhoiM comsponri ? the stnawer can be hardly doubtful. E he 
, TbrtCtan diama of the mock mairiage of tlie ijoaiskin-clad 
•»“* niummer, hi* mimic death and reaiirpsctiort, and his siit> 
ntTaiK^ sequent ploughing, cofrespeuiii* both in date and in character 
atkirtiun most nearly to the Athenian festival of the Anlhcsteria, 
which was celebrated at Athens durtrg three days in early 
tkaicfic- spring, towards the end of February or the beginning of 
March. Thu* the date uf live Anthestena could not fall 
far from, and it might sometimes actuidly coincide with, the 
lait week of the Carnival, the dale of the Tbracinn ceie- 
h rat ion. While the detail* of ihe fisslJval of tlm Anthesteria 
are obscure, its general character is well known, it iviis 
a festival both of ivine-drinfclng and of the dead, wbuse 
mitti were supposed to revisit tlie dty and to go about the 
streets, just as in modem Enrotie and in many other parts 
of the wufid the ghosts of the departed are still believed to 
return to tlieir old lioines on one day Of the year and to be 
entertained by ihcir relatives at a solemn Feast of All 
Souls.’ But the Dioiiysiac nattin: of the festival Wfu 
rerealcd not merely by the opening of the wine-vats and 
the wa-ssailing which went on throughout the city among 
fTcemcn and slaves alike ; on the second day of the fcatival 
the marriage of Dionysus with the Queen of Athens was 
celebrated with great solemnity at the Bncnliiim of Oit-slal!-* 
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It been with {niieli prt^b&bUity ^ ihz .1 eli 

ihh m&rfi^e la Hie O^-st&ll tlie ^od W:^ repn> 

ACfitcd wbally or partly in bovine ahipe, ivlicther fay 
imaife or hy an actor dressed la. the hide and wciirfng the 
horns of a bull; for^ as we have seen^ Dionysus was often 
Auppused to UMUtne llie forin of a bull and to present btmsclf 
In tlmt gube to his ^rsbippera, ff this eonjeetuie should 
prove to be oorrcct—thouph a demojistmtion of it can 
lurrlly he expected—the sacred marriage of tlic Qticcti to 
the Bull-god at Atlieus would be pamllcl to the sacied 
marriage of ihe Queen to the Bull-god at Cnossiis, 
accord I ng to the interpretalion which 1 have suggested 
of the myth of Pasipba* and the Minotaur;* uBily 
whereaii the hull-god at Cnossus^ if I am right, stood for the 
SiiiTp ih* btilhgfjd at Athens itood for the powcm of vegeta* 
linn* cfijMcially the com and the virtci. It would not be 
surprising that among a cal lie-breeding people In early days 
the bulli regarded as a tyiMS of strength and reproductive 
ctierRy, sliouid be employed to symbolise and represent more 
than me of she greai i>owcr* of nature If Dionysus did 
indeed figure as a bull at his marriage, it h not improbable 
that on that occasion his repre^ntative, whether a real bull 
ur a man dtesaed in a bulfs hide, look part in a ceremony 
of ploughing \ for we hftw seen that the invention of yoking 
oxen to the plough was ascribed to DionyruSp mid we know 
that the Athenians performed a sacred ceremony of plough^ 
fng, which went by the name of the Ox-yoUed Ploughing 
and took p1a« in a field or other open piece of 
ground the foot of tlic AcitTpollii.* It is a reasonable 
eonjeemre that the field of the Ox-ynked Pluughing may 
fiave adjoined the budding called the Ox-stall in which the 
marriage of Diunj^ui with ihc Queen was solemniAod for 
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that b«il.l.ns i* have been '’**' ^* 

Town-Halt on the noTihem slope of the Aempohi 

This 0« tl‘P wJiole the ancient fcatn-at of the Anthc. ^ 

some eminent modem scholars, who wrote befme the dta 
covery of tlw Tbmeian Cnmival, and 

therefom not biassed b>- its a.m^-y to^ t ftMu!/“rthe 
are right in holding that another import^t ^ ,^i. „r 

Anth^cria was the dramatic death and msnrmctmn of 
Dionysus.' They point out that at the marriage of 
foortLo Sacted Women officiated at fourteen altars. that 
the number of the Titans, who tote ^ 

fourteen, noiudy «ven male and seven 
Osiris, a god who in some resets 
to Dionysus, is said to have been rem ^ 

fourteen S^ienU* Hence they c„niecturc 
the body of Dionysus was ilrnfRatially broken mto 
fragments, one for each of the fourteen altars, and that H 
^ afterwards dramatically pieced 

life by the fourteen Sacred Women, jmt as the broken b«!> 
of Osiris W HS picocti W a Com|jafly of an 

goddesses and restored to Ufe by hi* sister Tsia The ron- 
lecture is ingenious and plausible, but with our o^tia mg 
sources of information it must remain a conjocfcie and 
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tiolhitijr moTc^ CouJd It bt it H'oilkl for^ 

anolljcr stmng link in Uit ch^in of ctfltfcnd? which bJn^ 
the oiodcfti Tliracijin CiutiFval to the ancient Athenian 
Antiicsleriii * Tor in that co^ the drama of the divine death 
and ftrsiirrcctioii weald iiavc to be added tci Um otlvef 
I'eatuitift which these twn festivals of spring ptassestin ctimumtip 
and wc j^hoiiJil Imve to ^n(w that Greece hod what we 
may eaE[ ib Good Friday and it* Easter Sunday long before 
the events took place In Judea which diffased these two 
annual commcmoraitans of live Diving and Reviving God 
O^'er a great pari of tlie civilised world. From w simple a 
beginning may flow conieqnaices so far^reaxiiing and im* 
press ive ; for In the light of the rude Thmdan ceremony 
we may siirraise that the high tragedy of the death and 
resurrcietlon of Dtonj^sus CMiglnated in a mstjc tmitnmerfl' 
play acted by pJiwghtnen for the purpose of fertilising the 
brown earth which they turned up with tlie gleainittg share 
in aunshltiy days of apring, aa they followed the slow-paced 
ojcen down tlie long l^unrows in the fallow field. Later on 
W'e shall see that a play of the same sort is stsU acted,, or 
WAS acted down to recent yeans* by Engtbdi yokcLs alt 
Plough Monday, 

Ihrt before we paaa fmm the tragic myth and ritual of t#ewwh nt 
DEnnyflUii to the sweeter story ajid milder worship of Drrmctcr ^ 

and rcfsephonet the tnm Greek ddlici. of the comi It w fiUr ^ 
to admit thiu the Icgendi of human aaerdke,^ which liAvc rnvnr™ 
left 40 dark a stain on the memory of the old ThracUn gcxi, ^ 
may have been nothing more than mere misintcrpretaHoni inferarciji 
of a ucrUlciat ritual in w hich an animal vicltm was treated 
ju a hunfan being. For example, at Tcncdr« the ncw-bom 
c5ir sacdficird to Dloiiyftua was shod in bufkinn* and the 
mother cow iva^ leudcd like a woman in chEId-bcd.^ At 
Rome A Jihf>gmt was sacrificed to Vedijovis na If il were n 
human victim 4 * Vci mi the other hand it La equally (lossiblc, 
ami perhajn mom pmbable, that Lhese cufiouj^ rites were 
themselves mlrigations of m oklef and ruder custom of 
sucailicing human hetitgs, ami that the tiiicr {^tciice of 
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tretttinB the sscrificifll victims as if they were human beifig» 
was merely part of a pknis and merEiful fraud, which 
palmcad off oti the deity less precious viclims than liwne 
tnen and women. This interpretation is supported by the 
undoubted case* in which onimala have sub*lituted 

for human vlctima.* On the whole wc may conclude Uiat 
neidier Uu: polished manners of a Inter age, nor the glamour 
which Grcidt poetry and art threw over the fi^re of 
Dionysus, sufficed to conceal or erase the deep line* of 
savagery and cruetQ' imprinted on the leatum of ihl* 
furbarouj deity. 

I See rii p bjHc wd balu^t p ^^9. 


CHAPTER 11 


r>F:«ETtk AND I^ERSEPHONE 

DionV 50» wafl not the only Gi^k ddty whose atoty r>wr\mt 
And ritual appear to reflect the decay and revival of vegeta- 
tion* !n another form and with a difler^fit appliealion ihc m*orv^ 
old tale reappear* in the myth of lieaneter and Periephnne. ESStiof 
Sub^^tantially thdr myth i* identical with the Syriafi oac of 
Aphrodite (Ar^tarteJ and Adon{t, the Phr^-giait oeec of Cylxilc ^ 
and Atiis^ and the Egyptian one of Isws and Oiiirb, In the **™- 
Greek fabicp ab in its Asiatic and Ej^ptian counterparts^ a 
goddess mOTims the bss of a lo^td onc^ who personitie* the 
vegetation, more i^eclally the cotti« which die* in winter to 
revivx in springs only whereas the OHetital imaglnatlort 
figured the loved and lo^ one as a dead lover or a dead 
husband lamented by his Icman or his wife, Greek fancy 
embodied the same idea in the tenderer and purer form of a 
dead daughter bewailed by her smronng mother. 

The oldest Hlcrary document which narrate* the m>-lh Tiw 
of Dcmeler and yersephone fa the beaiUiful Homeric Ifymn 

Urmf^fr, winch critics assign to tho si^venth cifmtury before £ift»iirr 
our era.* The object of the poem is to explain theotfghi of 
the Elcusiinan fnystericHi and the complete sitenee of the 
poet as to Athens and the Athonianii who in after age* 
look a conspicuous part in the fcitivul* renders il pfobatJe 
that the hymn was compesed Ju the fai off time when 
Hlcusls was stilt a petty independetit slate, and before the 
slatdy procesarion of the Mysteries had begun to dcRIe, in 
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brJctU Scptcinbw days, over the low chain tif barren rocky 
hilli which divide* the (fat Eleiisinlait ceruJand from me 
more spacnous olive-ctad expanse of the Athenian plain. lie 
thit w ft may, the hymn reveals to os the corcei^iofi which 
the writer cotertained of the character and functions or the 
two jjihJdesaea: theif natmal shapes stand mU jliar|>ly enough 
under the tfrio veil of pcKtical imagery. The youthful 
Persephone, so runs the talc, was gathenfig ros« and lilies, 
crocuics and eloltl^ hyactriths and onreissnsei in a luih 
meadow, when the earth gajfcd and Pluto, lord of the Dead, 
issuing ffom the abyss carried her off on his gulden car to 
be his brifJc and rjucen In tlic gloomy sublmiincan world. 
Her aorrowine mother Demeter, with her yellow ttes^ 
veiled in a dark tnowmiug inanLle, sought her over land and 
sea. and learning froni the Sun tier daughter's fate she 
wididrew in high dudgeon from the gods and took kp her 
abode at Eleusis, where she preen ted herself to ihe king's 
daughters in the guise of an oW woman, sitting sadly under 
the shadow of an olive tree beside the Maiden’s Well, to 
which the damsels had come to draw Wtiter in bromce pitchers 
for their father's houic. In her wrath at her bereavement 
the gt>ddess nifrcred not the seed lo grow in die earth but kept 
it bidden under gmund, and she vowed that never would she 
set foot on 01yiTt|iils and never woutd she let tlte corn aproul 
tQt her lost daughter should be restored 10 her. Vainly the 
oxen dragged the ploughs to and fro in the fields; vainly 
the sower dropped the barley seed in the brown furrows; 
nothing came up from the parched and crumbling solb 
E'.'cn the Rarian plain rwar Eteusu, which was wont to 
wave vHth yellow harvests, lay bate nnti fallow,' Mankind 
would hare perished nf himger and the gods would have 
been mbbed of the sacHfrcce which were their dus, if Zeus 
in alarm hfid comtnanded Pluto to disgorge his prey, to 
restore his bride Persephone to her mother Detneler. The 
glim lord of. the Dead smiled and obeyed, but before he 
sent back his rjueen to the upper air on a golden car, he 
gave her the seed of a pomegranate to eat, which ensured 
that -she would return to him. iVut Zeas stipulated that 
henceforth Pcrsej^ioiic should spend two thirds of ereiy 
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with Jicf tnotlier and the gods in the upper world and 
oii^e ihhd of the year with hei^ huabAnd jn the nether wofld, 
from wJitch she was to rclum year by year when the catlli 
WAS gay with apitng tlowers^ Gbtliy tlie clauf^hler then thsfim 
tettirnecJ to the suniihinep gkdty lier mother receJv^ her and 
fell upon ]ier neek ; and hi her |ny at ree^iverlng the lost 
one Demeter made the corn to upromt ffoiit the cli^i of the 
ploughicd fields and all the br^d earth to be lieai-^y with 
learei and hJtiS^^ma, And straight a'ay slie Went and 
ahew-cd tlda happy *Jg)U to the jirinre* of Blcusi^, to 
Triptolaauis* Eumnlpieii Dwselei^ and to the king Cdeua 
himsdf aiiii inorcoetj the reveaied In them tier aaca'd riles 
and cny^ieriei^ Bles^cdi sayi the poet, is the mortal man 
who has seen these thingSp but he who hat had no shire of 
them In life w^U never be happy in death when lie hsj 
descendeil into ihe d^rkne^s of ihr grave* So the tivo 
goddesses fkparlcd to dwelt in bliu with the gods on 
Olympus; tmd the hard ends the hymn with a pmiis prayer 
to Deineter and Pcrseiihone that they* wotild be pleased to 
grunt him a Jivelihixxl In rdiim for hb song,^ 

It has been gcnctaUy rceognlsed, and indeed It seems rtMatai 
scarcely npen to d&tihtp iliat the main theme which the poet Honk 
set belbre himself in composing ihli hy^n was to dearribe 
thr trudition^^t found at ton of ifie Eleusiidan mysteries by the 
goildess Demtler, Tise whole peem leads up to the trans- 
formation seme in which tini t^re Icajless epepanse of the 
EtcusinSaii pliiin Is linddenly* turned, at tlw will of t!ie 
goddeui^ into a vast sheet of ruddy com ] the beneficent 
deity tikes tlie princes of Eleusts^ ^ihewi them wliat she hu 
^ione, teaches them her mystic ritt3, and Spanishes with her 
daughter to heft veil, llic revelation of the mysterici b the 
tiiumphai clo^ of ihe pieces This conclusion £i confirmed 
by more rntmitc e^unlnatlcni of ihe poem, which pftn^ 

(hat the poet Hsu giv^< not merdy a general account of the 
foimdation of the my^stedw, but al«0 In moir Iir lots veiled 
language tnythica! expSAnationt of the ongbl partleulrtr 
riles which wc have ^pod reuAnn to believe forTfted canefltlitl 
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features of the fwtlvul, Ataongut the rites 9 s to winch the 
nocl thus rlrops nignJfi«nt hluw a« the preUminaTy fast of 
tlic eandUalw fnr inia^tbn, the torchlighi procession, the 
ull-nigUt vigil, the titling of Uie candidates, veiled arid in 
silence, on stools cttverwi with sheepskins, the use of scurrilous 
tangiiagt;, the hreakiitg of ribald jests, and the solemn 
miinicin with the divinity by particil^tion in a draught of 
barleyewater from a holy ehalicuL^ 

Hut then: U yet another and a (Jccikt secret of the 
mysteries which the aullior of the iJoem ap[icart to have 
divulged under cover of his narrative. He tells us how, as 
soon fts she had transfnnnod the barren brown expanse of the 
Elcusinlan plain into a held of goldeiT grain, she gladdened 
the eyes of Triptolemiu and the other Elcusinian piinces by 
shewing them the growing ur standing corn- Wlien we 
compare this part of the story with the itatement of a 
Christian writor of the second century, llippolytus, that tlw 
veiy heart of the mysteries consist^ in shewing to the 
initiated a reaped ear of com,* we can hardly doubt that 
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the of the hj'inn w-as wdl acqiiaintfll with thi^ solctnn 
f^te, anil thttt he fidibcraldy iotended to e^tplaJti its od^u 
in precisely the same aa he C3<|)]aincd oLher rites of the 
mys^tertea^ namdy by representing Uemeter aa having set 
the exampte of pcrfnnning the teiemony Ld her own pensoiL 
Thus myth simi ritual mutually ex|}lahi And eonftrm cath 
other. The p«t of the seventh eeiilui^^ before our era 
gives us the myth—be could not without sucriLcge have 
ttveaied the ritual; the Cliristian father levcals the rttiial* 
and hh fevclation aceorda perfbetly whh the vdkd hint of 
the old poet. On the whole, llien, we may, with many 
modem schuUra* confidently aceepi the statement of the 
learned ChrisUari father Clement of Aleicaiidriii, tliat the 
myth of Demetcr and Persephone was acted as a sacred 
drama in the mysterte of Kleuais * 

But if the myth was acted as a fart, perhaps as 
the priucipal partp of the nioit famous and aokmn religious 
rites of ancient Greeccp we have still to enquire^ What 
after all, stripped of later uccreticinsi the tiriginal 
kernel of the myth which appears tn Ut« ages sumMindod 
and transfigured by Bn aunKile of a^ve and mystery, lit uji 
by some of tlic most biilliant r^ys of Grecian lilcratuie and 
art? If we follow- tire intiicalions given by our oldest 
liierary authority on the subject^ the Jiuthnr of the I'lomeric 
hyniTi to Demcter* the rlddk ts not hard to read : the figures 
of the two goddesses, the mother and Ihc daughter, resolve 
themselves into personifications of the com*" At least this 
appears to be /hirly certain for the daughter PerscphtmCi 
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TT^r Rodtiras who spends three or, MCWling itt AtiDlher 
version of tlie myth, six mOTiUis of evay yc^r \v!ih the 
d<!^ocl under ground pnd the remainder of the yeur w\ti% the 
living above (Xft 3 Ui*d \ * in whose absence the l^ittlej' seed b 
bMdeii in ibe e^rth suid the fiultSs lie bam and fallow t on 
urhi?se return tri spring to the upper worid the com dhool^ 
up !mm the etods and the earth is hcaiiy ivtlh Ieav« and 
bJcM^ina—this gotkiesa can surely be nothing else than a 
myLtiNruT einbodinient of the vtjgetatjon, and p^l^i^cul^^iy of 
the cum^ viMch ja buried under the flail for some months Of 
every winter and comes Co hfe again» a< from the grave, m 
the apmiitlng comsitalks and the ojiening Rowers and folmge 
of every spring. No other rcascmiibk and pncibabte cx- 
plMiation of Ikr^phone Acems possible.* And if the 
datjghter goddess ^^^as a person[fi4:fltion of the yoiirg com 
of the pfcscnt may not the mollier goddess Ire a 

pcrsonificaticiiii of the old Cota of lost yicaf^ wbidi has gh'cn 
birth to the new eropt? The only altcraaiive lo this view 
of Pemetcr would scan to be tci supp^'ic that she h a 
ixtsontricatlon of the eatthp fioni whcKC bfoad bosom the 
com luid all other planta sjiring up, and of wHch ocrordmgLy 
t}icy may approprhiicly enough be regarded an the daiighten. 
’^riiis view of the nrigiiuil rtaiuie of Detneiet ittdfcd been 
lakeA by same wTJters, both ancient and mcidcfa,* and it is 
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one which um be raswfiabiy main tain cil. hut h uppeara 
tuhnve been fcjcdtcd by the author of iJic llomerlc Isymn 
tn Demeter, for he not only dSatlngtiia^hcji Detneter from the 
personified Eanb but plsm the two In the sharpest opposi* 
tion to each other. He tells m tliat it was Earth '^^ho, to 
accoidance w^ilh tJie w|IJ of Zeus and to please Pluto, lured 
PerMiphone to her damn by catiisinij the oarcisstMies to grow 
which templed ihc young ecKldc-i to ilmy far bey mid the 
reach of help in the lush meadow** Thun Demeter of the 
hytniip far from being identical with the l£atth-godtleA4> niuf^ 
have rc^atded that divinity as her uotet cnemy^ since it 
was Ui her inipidirius wtlw that ihp owed the losji of het 
daughicr. But if the Demeter of the Jiyrnti cannot have 
been a ^ler^wtj fixation of the csnE the only alter native 
apparently h to conclude that she was a perfionidcaLtioti of 
the eorrt 

With ihh CQTwiitiatoit all the indications of the hymn- TtwVfinr™ 
wriler seem to huTmonise. He certainly mpresenls Dcinctrr 
as the goddess by whose power and at whose pleasure Om 
the corn either grows or remains hidden in die ground ; 
and to what deity can ?uch powers he so fittingly ascribed 
as to the goddess of the corn ? He colU I>etnetcr yclloiv ^ 
and tells how her yctlow tresses fiowT-d doaTi on her 
shoulders;’ could any colour be more appropriate with 
which to puint the divinity of the yellow grain? The aamc 
identification of Demetcr with the ripe, the yellow corn is 
mide even more ctearty by a still older poet, Homer 
hifiiself.^or at aJl events the author of the fifth book of the 
I/iad, Vhcre wc read : " And even the wind carries the 
^chair about the sacred threshing-floors, when men are 
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wrnfidwiEi:g, n/hat time ytUow DErmeter sirts tlis cqni frofTi 
tlie cliflfT cm ihft ImnylUfJ bl.i3t, stt ihat the heaps of chaflT 
grow white bcbWj «* were Uic Achacans whitened above by 
the cloud of dujt u'likh the h«ifs of the Iioncs sjjorned to 
the hrMPU heaven."’ Here the ydbw Detneter who sifts 
the gi»»n from the chafT at the thrcuhiiig-floor can hardly be 
any other than the gtiddess of the yellow ro«i; she cannot 
be the Eaitlt«£odde», for ivhjit h» the Earth-goddess to do 
with the Bruin and the chaff blown about a tlirciiliing-floor J 
With this Interpretation Ft agntta that elsewhcro Homer 
speaks of men eating " iJemetw's com " ; * and atlU more 
definitely Hesiod siniaka of " the annual rttau of food, wlitdi 
the Rinh bears, Demetcr's con;,*' thus distinguishing tlie 
goddess of the corn from (be earth which bears it. Still 
more clearly doe* a later Greek poet personify the com as 
Demetcr whoi, in alluuioti' to the time of the corn-reaping, 
he says that then " the sturdy swaini> cleave Demeter Httib 
from Hmb.'** And just as the ripe or yellow corn was 
penoniHed as the Vdlow Dctnctcr, so the unti}>e or green 
coTtr was pcriicniiicd as the Green Dcmctcr. In that 
character the goddesa had sanctUBnc? at Athens and other 
places; sacrifices wore appropriately olfcrcd to Green 
Dcinctcf in spring when the earth wns growing green with 
the ftesh Vegetation, and the victims included sows big 
with young,* which no doubt were intended not trieiely to 
symbolise hut magTcally to promote the abundance of the 
cropac 

In Greek the various hinds of com were called by tlie 
general name of ** Demetcr's fruiiC* just aa in Ltftin they 
were called the “fniits or gifts of Ceres," ^ an f)fpro*itifin 
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whrch survive* in the Englisli weird ccrenk. Tradilion raii 
til at before Demetefs time itscn iietlhrf cultivated corn nor 
tilled Khc gixiuTid* but roamed the niaumaiiis find woods in 
mtch of ihe wild fruits which the earth produced 
tsfieOij^Ly from, her wotiih for tbeir sulK^i^tchce^ *1 he 
trmdiUoit clearly fmplica not only tliat Demeter was the 
gfjdfless of tlie com. hut that ahe waa dffrerent from and 
yourrget than the goddess of the Eartii, since it is expressly 
arnmicd that before Di-meter's time tlw earth existed and 
supplied mankind with nourUhroent iti the shape of wild 
hcrb>ij grassi^ flowers and fruits^* 

In ancient art Demeter and Fersepticme arc characterised Own 
as goddesses of the com by ihc crowns of com which tliey 
wear on their heads and hy the ft^ilks of com which they Dernt**. 
hold in Thdr hand a,* Theocritus UcscnlKS a smiliiig image 
of l>c meter standing by it heap of yellow grain ofi ^ 
ihr^hing-floor and grasping sheaves of barley and jiopple* in, 
both her hands.* Indeed com and poppiia singly cr together 
went a frequent symbol of the goddeas* hi we learn not only 
from the tesrimnoy of ancient writers* but from many existing 
Fuonumenta of classical The naturalness of the symbol 
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can be doubted bf oo one wfiu \m$ iBO^^nd tvho ha^ Uoi 

?—a uf yotlcrff com bcsp^slod tbick with fioirlct 

pdpplea \ And wc nc<5d not report to the shiHa of an sincbin 
mythob^t, who sTplainftd ibe s^'inbolism of tha poppf m 
DemercTi band by cofnfJAring tho globular shape of the 
popjiy to the roundness of otir giobe^ tlia uiicvfinness of its 
edges to hills and vflJtcysu and the hollow interior of ihc 
fic: 4 fLct flower to the eaves and dens of the earth*^ If only 
fttulciilA would itudy the liutc black and nhite books of 
laea Itss and the great roitibow-tiuted book of nature moine ; 
if they would more ircquenlly exchange the heavy air and 
Uie dini light of Jlbnuic^ for the fre^beess and the sueshme 
of the open sky ) if tbey wisuld oftener unbend their itiinds 
Ij>* mral walks between fidd* of waving corn, beside rivere 
rlppllftg by uniler grey willows^ or down gtecu lanes; where 
the hcdgi^ are while with the hawtliorn bloom or red with 
wild rtMfs; they might someitmes Icam more about pnmEtlvc 
religion tliari am be gathiued from many duity voJurtieA, in 
which wSnSHjruwTi theoriei are set ftirtli with all the tedious 
parade of learning. 

bfowbens, perhaps, fn the moniimenis of Greek art ii the 
diaracter of returphcino as a peraortihcatkin of the young 
corn iprtjuiing m upring portraycd more gratefully and more 
truly titan mi 4 coin of Luinjisaciii of the fourth century 
before our era* On it we see the goddc!^ in the very act 
of liihtg from the tartlL ** Her lace is upraised \ fn her 
Itamt are three cans of eonii and others together with grajics 
are ipflnging behJnd her thouldcr. Co’cnplcte hi. here the 
identiflcalicrti of the goddess and her attribute: she is 
cmboweitd amid the <!aj^of growing comp and like it haA£- 
biried b ihe grniind Stic docs nnt in^e the com snd 
rtnc grw* but she tf tlic corn and vine growings and 
reluming again Iq the face of the earth * 4 rtcr lying hidden In 
its depths. Certainly the artist who designed tTiis beautifid 
flgunr tbfrmsjghiy understood Hclletile reUgbtu"* 

Ai the goddess who Ann bMtowed com on inunfclnd 
And taijghc them to sow and cuhivatu It* Dcmeter was 
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naturally invoked und prointitiled by farmers before they Omwin 
undertook die i*arfou9 operations of the agricoltoml year, 

[ii autumn, when ha heard the aonoroU!; trumpeting of the pfiLunJiij 
cranes, as they ivinged their way southward in voi^t flocks 
bijjh overhead, the Greek husbandman know that the rains tariwuttn 
were ffcsir anti that the time of ploughlnig was at hand ; but 
before he put hia hjuid to the plough iie prayed to Under* 
ground Zeus and to Itoly Demeter for a heavy crop of 
Demeter’s auictcd com* Then he guided the ox-dtawn 
plough down the fidd, turning up the broivi) earth with the 
shaitj, while a swaia followed close behind with a hoe, who 
covered up the seed as fast as St fell to protect it from tlie 
vomcious bird'* tluit flurtercd and twillBicd at the plough* 
tail,’ But while the ordinary Greek farmer took the signal 
for ploughing fmm the dangour of Hie cranes, ITesiod smd 
other writem who BtmC<! at greater exactness laid it down 
as a rule that the ploughing should begin w-Kh the autumnal 
setting of the Pkladca in the inomlng, which b 1icsreKi*a 
time fell on the twenty-sisth of October.* The month 
in which Hie Pletiides set in the rnotning was gcaerally 
recognised by the Greek* « the month of sowing; It 
corresponded appafcntly in part to our October, in part to 
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6iir November. The AtheniJm* called it Pyanepswn; the 
Bocoijans named it dgmlieandy Damainua. that la, 
r>cnictci '9 month, and they celebrated a least of moumme 
because wy» Plutarch, who as a BoeoUan apeoks with 
authority on such a matter. DemfiKr was then bi mouminEr 
for tlie descent of Fcracphoiic.* I* U (!os?ible to express 
more clearly the tnie originai nature of I'erscphone ss^c 
corn-seed which has just been buried in the earth ? The 
obviausy the almost Incritablc conclusion did not escape 
Plutarch. He telU «s that the nujumful rites which were 
held at the rime of the autumn sowing twittiiiially com- 
meinoratctl the actions of ddrica, but that die real sadne9.<t 
wtu for the fruits of the earth, some of which at that »easO(t 
diopped of thtmsdvtfs and vanishctl fittm iht trees, wdiile 
olhcr* in die shape of seed were ccnniiitttcd with anxious 
thoughts to the gtoiind by men, who scm^ied the earth 
and then huddled it up over the seed, just ns if they wen* 
burying aJiiJ uiojmiiiE for the dead.’ Surely this inter¬ 
pretation of the custom and of the myth of Pcfsephonc b 
not only beautiful but true. 

And just as the Greek huibandman prayed lO the Corn 
Goddess when lie committed the seed, with anxious fore¬ 
bodings, to the furrows, so after he had reaped the harvest 
and limugln back the yellow sheaves with rejoking to the 
tbrediing-iiiKir, he paid the bountiful goddess Jicr dues in 
dte form of a thank'Ofrering of golden grain, Theocritus 
hii painted for u* in glowing cnloura a picture of a 
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rustic hUrvest-hoEnffp as it fell prk a bright autumn tJfly doRtip- 
some two thousand years a^o in the little Greek island of 
Co3.* Tile poet tells us how^ he with two friends Uoamm 

from the city to attend a festival given by fermers, who ^ 
were oOeritig first-fruits to iJcnlctcr from the store of 
barley with which fihe had filled their bams. The day 
was wanm^ iodceiJ so hot that the very* HsardSs which 
love to bask aqd mn about In the suti^ were slumbering: in 
the crevices of Uie stone-waJlSn and not a lark soared 
carolEing into the blue vault of heaven. Yet despite the 
great heat there were everywhere signa of autumn. "All 
thing?/' say* the poet; of summer, but smelt of 

niitumti twx** [tHle«! the day was really autunitial: foi a 
goat-herd who met the friend* ofs their iv&y to the rural 
mcrry-rnakfng. aiked them whether they were bound for the 
treading of iJic gva|>es in the viirie'*pre£si:is. And when they 
had reached their destination and reclined at case ~m the 
dappled ^ihade of oversiTchmg poplars and dinSp with the 
babble of a neighboudug fountain, the hu^^ of the cicalas, 
the hum of b«a, and the cooing of dovcFi m Ihelr caos^ the 
rii^ apples and pears rolled in the gTsm At thdr Feet and 
the bmnehes of the wild-plUffi Irtfis were bowed down to the 
earth With the weight of iheir puqiSe frotL So couched on 
soft beds of fragrant lenlisk they pas?Lcd the sultry houdf 
aineing ditties alteTuatdy. white a rustic image of Demetcr, 
to whom the hnnnutrs of the day weft pafrl* stood smiling 
beside a heap of yellow grain oit the thrcslung-fioor, with 
com-stalk^s and poppies in her hands. 

In this iieiccriptirjii tlie time of year when the harvest- 
home W‘a& celebrated i* clearly marked* Apart from the 
mention of the ripe apples, and plunis» ihe reference 

lo the treading of the grapes h decisive. The Crocks gather fentn 
and press the grapes in the first half of October,* and 
accuTiIhigiy It is W this dale that the haivest-fentivaf de- 
*icribcd by Theocritus miisi be assigned At the pmetit 
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day in Gre©« the tnafee^hfttvest Itamediatcty precmici the 
vinteE*^, ibc grair, i«ing leaped and pimered at the end irf 
Scptflmbcr. TrAvfiUlng In Obb'icts ot Arfiolia and 
Ar^dia »t 

pilts of rtic iirangif^otnMTtd coba^ laid up ready to be ahclted. 
or agAin heups of llic ycltnw beaidi: ibc pods* Bui 

jndic WH 3 mknowii to tJiF ancitrut Greeks, who, like 
their mfidcrn dts^chinti, f^ap^ thdr wheat anti bafky 
ctups inudi cariicf in the sutumer, usually froEu the end of 
Apul till Junfc* However, we may conclude that the day 
tmuiortali^ by Theocfitti^ was one of thodc autumn days 
of (peat hm and irtFulecnt beauty whkh in Greece msiy 
CKtur at any tiine up to the Very verge of winter. 1 
remember such a day at l^anopcus Cfl the borders of PhodA 
and Bc)COtia- tt was the firit of r^ovcuiber, yet the sun 
nhotlc in cloudless Aplcmlour and the heat w^as 50 great, tlial 
wlicn t had examined the fiiagnilicent remain* of aticient 
G reek fiwtiucation- walls wliidi crown the summit of the 
hllk it was deliciouf to repose on a grassy slope in the sluidc 
of some fane hohy-oak* and to inhale the flwcet scent of the 
tt^ld thyuici which perfumed all the dr. But it was summer's 
farewell Nes t momine the wtather had com ptctelj changed, 
A grey November sky lowered sadly overhead, and gmy 
mist* hxinyr like winding-sheets on the lower slopes of 
die bartcu mountainl which abut in the fatal plain of 
Chaeronci 
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Thus we may infer that In the rural dJstncts of ancient 
Greece {aimers ofTered their Efst-fruits of the barley harvest 
to DemcteT in antunin about the time when Ihe grapes were 
being trodden m the wlne-prcsaes and the tipe appks and 
pears htteml the ground tn the orchards. At firfit stght tJie 
itienw of iJu: fexdval in the year bt surprising ; for in the 
lowlands nf Greece at the present day barley is reapcaJ ai 
the end of April and wheat in May** iitid in antlc[uity the 
time of harv^i would seem not to have been verj' difTerent^ 
for Hesiod bids die husbandman put the tickle to the corn 
at die mortyng rising of the Pleiades,' which in his time 
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took place on ihc eleventh of May.* But if the ham™!: wa^ h«t»tp 
ic.i|>e£l m fiprliig or early sumnicr^ why defer Lht ofTcringa 
of corn to the Com Goddess until the middle uf autumn? nwdrfu 
Tlie teason for the delay ts tiot^ so fur as T am awaie, 
expEaitred by any ancient amhor^ and accordin[;;ly It must 
remain for us a mailer of conjccturit I surmise that Uie 
Tca:!^on miLy have bc^en a calculation on tlie part of the 
praetkal farmer that the bt:at time to prupitiale die Coro 
Goddeai ivaa not after harvest^ when he had got M tliat was 
to I« got out of her^ but immedmtely hefore ploughing and 
ttlicti he had eeerjlhjiig to hojw from her good-Mrill 
and everything to fear from her dwplea^iife^ When he had 
reaped hi* corn* and the ‘ih caves had been siifely gamered 
In his banis* lie mighty *0 to say* stiap hi.i fingers at the 
Corn Gufldess. What could she do for him on the \mrt 
vttihble-field winch lay Korched and baking under the fierce 
rays of the sun all the long rainless stimtnef through? Bui 
maltm wore a very different aspect when, with the shorten¬ 
ing And cooling of the days^ he began to itcaii the sky for 
clouds * and to listen for tisc cries of the cranes as tiiey ftew 
southward, heralding by their trumpct-llkc notes the approach 
of the autumnal fajnsL Them he knew that the lime had 
come to break up Ihe ground that it might receive the fieed 
and be fertilised by the refreshing water nf heaven 1 then he 
bethought him of the Corn Goddess once more and brmighi 
forth from the grange a share of the harrested corn with 
which to woo her fcii onr and Induce her to quicken the grain 
which he was about to commit to the earth. On this theory 
tlte Greek ofTermg of firat-ffuits was prompts! not *0 much 
Ijv gratitude for past favours as by a shrewd eye to favours to 
come, and perhaps this Lntcqjrctalion of the custom does no 
serious injustice to the cool pfilcgmatie temper of the bucolic 
mind, w^hieh Is more apt to be moved by considerations of profit 
than by sentiment At all events the reoscHug suggested for 
delaying the harvest-festival accord perfectly with the natural 
eonciltions atid n^a^onp of fartamg ia Greece. For in that 
country the summer is prueticaJly rasnless, and during the 
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U,„g mPdtl.. of Jio« imd dmpght the cultivation of the 
anclciil ccreais barley and wheat. » at,,* iT^* 

grit rains of autumn fall about the tnnldlc of Octolwr, and 
tJtti waa the Greets fanner's great time for 
sowing’ lienee we should cspcct him to make his offcntig 
of first-fruits to the Corn Goddw sHonly before he jiloughcd 
and iowed, and this expectation i« entirely confirmed by 
the date which we have inferred for the offering from the 
evidence of Theocritus. Thus the sacrilice of barley t« 
Dcnieter In the autumn would seem to have been not so 
iniicli i thank-olfcring as a bribe judiciously administered 
to her at the very moment of alt the year when her smHccS 
were most urgently wanted. 

When with the progress of civiiisattcm a number of 
petty aericultural communitJa lave mciRed into a sifiglc 
Slate dqjendcnl for lt» aubsistentc mainly on the cnlti- 
vatlpo of the ground, it comjnonly happens that, though 
every farmer continues to perform for himself the simple old 
riles deseed to ensure the Ulcssuig of the gods on his 
crop}, the gavomment undertakes to eeiebrate simitar, though 
inu« stately and elaborate, rites orr behalf of the whole 
people^ lest the neglect of public worship should draw down 
on the country' the wrath of the offended deities. lienee It 
conics about that, for all their pomp and splendour, the 
national festivab of such Mates are often merely magnified 
and cmbeliished copies of homely rites and uncouth ob- 
serrances carried nut by rustics in the open ficid-% in bams, 
and on threshing-flodm, ]ii ancient Egypt the religion of 
Isbr and Osiris furnishes examples of solemnities which have 
been thus raised from the humMc rank of rural festivities^ 
to the dignity of national celebrations;* and in anciont 
Greece a like development may be tinced in the religion of 
Oemeter, If the Greek pioiighman pmyed to Dcmeler and 
Underground Zeus far a gcpod crop before he put his hand 
to tbe plough in autumn, the authorities of the Athenian 
slate celelnated about the same time and for the some 
purpose a public festival in honour of Demclcr at Klcusts. 
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It was c^W&i the Proerosifl, which ^igtiiftef " Before the 
Fioiighing ^ And as the festival dedicated to het^ 
Dcmcler herself bore the nimie of Promjiiia, Tmdition ran 
that once on a time the whole world was desolated by a 
faminCr and that to remedy the evil the Pythian oracle bade 
the Atlienians offer the ^crifice of the Procrosia on behalf 
of alt inefi. They did so, and the famine ceased accordingly. 
Hence to teatiry their gratitude for the delis'crmice people 
^nt the jirst'fruits of their harv'cst from all quarters to 
Athens.* 

But the exact date at whicli the Procrosia or Festiv-al Tb* 
before floughing took place is somewhai uncertain^ and en- 
quirers arc divided in opinion as lo whether U fell before or 
after Uic Great Myslcnes^ which began on the hftctnlh or 
Aixtccntli of Bf.Kjdrominnj a month eorre^ponding roughly to 
Oiir September. Another name for the festival was Proarc- 
tuna, that is, ” Before Arctunis’** which points to a date 
either before the middle of Seplcmber* when Arcturu^ is a b jiq*- 
morning star, ur before the end of October, when Arcturtis 
ts an evening star/ In favour of the earlier date It may be 
laid, first, that the morning phase of Aixtiifus was well 
known and much observed, because h markcii the middle of 
autumnp whereas little use was made of the cveniog phs-scof 
Arctunis for tile purpone of dating ;* and, second, thai m an 
official Atlienian fniiicriptmtt the Fentival before Plougliitig 
tfl metitioned immediately before the Great Mys- 
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bciaM tiialfi! llw nulutnnul raios in Grtwcscl in nhniil (he 
midiJSe or Oc tober, llift IjKer part of thdt month wunld be a 
inoiT! lufublo lime for a ceremony 41 the opening *jf ploughing 
than ihe middle of September, ^vhen the soH is sUli parch«! 
with itm suinmCr drought ■ and, second, that this date is con- 
firnna! by a Greek joscriptlon oF the fourth or third century 
HC, Found at F.teti£ia,in which the Festival before Ptougliing 
Is appareitlly jnculitnicd In the montii of Fynrepsion im- 
(iKsdlatcIy before tin? festival of the ryanepaia, which was 
held cm the sevetitli day of that month-* It Is diflicuU to 
decide belwren these eonflicting aigunwnta, buton tlic whole 
J ittcline, not without bwilalkni, to agree with sgcac eminen t 
mfKlerti auibwities in placing the Festival before I'looghing 
in ryanepsinn (Oeiohcr) after ihc Mpterfet,'rather tlmn in 
I HocdtwnJon (September) bcfc»« the Mysieriew.* 11 owevcf, we 

must bear in mind that as the AtUc mnnths, like Ihc Greek 
SSroMta incHithd generally, were lunar,* ihclr poedtinn in the solar year 
necessarily vafiH from yesir to year, and though llieac vsiria- 
tinns were periodically corrected by intercalation, ncverthrlesi* 
«*bMir, the beginning of each Attic month somelitncs diS'C^cd by 
ni’ T ii ^ several weeks from the beginning, of the corrcnpotlfling 
tathiMtM' month to which we equate it.* Fmm this It follows that the 
Great Mystcricsi, which were jdwnys dated by the calendttr 
UK ii<ip month, must have annually slnfted their place somcwhnt in 
the solar year; whereas the Feahv'ul before Ploughing, if it wivs 
husf indired dated cither by the morning or by the evening phnae 
uf Ari:tunis, must have occupied a. fixed place in the solar 
year. Hence it appears to be not impassible that the Great 
miu but« Mysteries, oscIllAling to and fro with the inconstant mooiv^ 
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m^y s^intetimes have fallen before and somettmei filler the 
Festival before which appareiiUy remained 

true ID Lbc constant star. At Iciasl this pm^billt>% which Aeems 
to have been overiootced by previous enquirers, de^rvcf to 
be lakeii into account. It i? a corollary frotu the ihiftiri^ 
da tea of the Junaf tnontiis that the ojlkml Greek calendar* in 
stKbe of it* fip|x!arance of etcactnessj really fumished the 
anckiit farmer with little trustworthy guidance a* to the 
proper seajions for conducting the variou* ojicrationi of 
cultuner tuid he well advised in imatinfi to vmrloi^ 
iinLural tlmekceiww, such as the rising and scuing of Uie 
constellaticins, the arrival and departure of the inigratory 
birds, die dowering of certain plants/ the ripening of fruits, 
and the setting in of die rains* ratirer than to the faltaeLdtiS 
ihulTcatton* of the public calendar. It is by natuml time¬ 
keeper^ atid not by calendar month.'^* that Hesiod determines 
the seasons of the fEirmers year in the poem which is the 
oldest existing treatiiie on hlutbandry/ 

Just as the ploughniran"^ prayer to Dcmeterf before he otfr™sfirrf 
drove die »hare through die clods of the Reid, wa^ taken up 
and reverberated, so to say^ w'ith a great voliiiiie of sound 
ici the pubije prayers which the Athenbn state annually dhimtf 
■ offered to the goddess befere the ploughing on behalf of the ^ ^ 

whole w'ortd, so the simple first-fruits of barley, presented to 
the rustic Deinctcr under ihe. dappled shade of mstlmg 
poplars and elms on ihc thrt^hing-floor !n Coa, were tej>eatcd 
year by year on a grander scale in ih* first-fnihs of the 
barley and wheat har^'cst, w'bicb were presented to the Com 
Mother and the Com Maiden at Eleusis, not merely by 
. —.rn'erj- husbandman in Attica^ but by all ihc allies and 
subjeeb of 7\thcna far and ncar^ and even by many 
free Greek comimmiiic* beyond the sea_ Use reason 
why year by >Tar the^e ofTcrlngs of gmta poured (roai 
far couniriits Into the public granarii^s at EleUiis^ was 
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llic widaprczA belief that the gift cf Corn had been first 
bestowxid bjr Dcincter on the Athenians nnd afterwards 
di 9 ,cmteai«J by them among aU mankind throngb the 
nmtey of ‘rriiitoleinus. who travelled over the world in 
hb dranoh-drawn car leachinE all i>eofrl« to plough Uie 
earth and to sow the seed.’ In the fifth century before our 
era the legend war eelcbraled by Sophocles in a play Ctdied 
Trffih/cMut, hi which he represented Dctnelcr rttstracting 
the hero to cany the seed of the fndii which nhc had 
bestowed on men to all the coasts of Southern Italy* friom 
which we otftv infer that the cities of Magna Graceja were 
among the number of those that sent the thank-offering of 
barley and wheat every year to Athens. Again, in lUe 
fourth century before our era Xenophon represents Call)as, 
the braggart EltiUjmian Torchhearer, addressing the 
1 Sn A sct spsech, in which he declared 

that “ Our aneestrw Triptolernos is said to have bestowed the 
«td of Dcioetof’s com un the Pclnponnise before any other 
Und. How then," lie asked with p»Lhctic earnestness, '*can 
it be right that you d»uld eeme to ravage die com of the 
men from wbotn you received the seed ?" * Again, writing 
rmnin in the fourth century before otrr ora Isocrates relates with 
swell of jMitnolK pride how, in her search for her lost 
^ui'inuLi d%u(>htcr J^cTAcphone, Uie jftsddc^s DcmctM came to Aitka 
m FJmai urtccsUiira of tlift AthrJiimis the iwo greatest 

or all gifl^ the gift ciT the com and ihc tjift of ilic iiiysleries, 
of which the one rcchumed fnoi (tom ihe life of bcaaLs smtJ 
the othcir hf^lrl out liopcs to them oT a blktiful eternity beyond 
tire gnivcs The Antiquity of the tfaditioni the orator pro- 

to tayj wa* no lea^on for Ejecting il» but quite the.,^ 
cerntnuy it fumislied a irtmeg moment in {t» favour, for 
wliat many afUrmed and all Is act heard mtghl bo accept^ a^ 
tttutworthy. '*And mor^ftfiveC he add^i “we are not driven 
to fcsl our oate tnerciy im Ihe venerabTe age of the twlitinn 
we can ap^nra! to ftronger c\*lcjence In il% snpporL For 
tncHt of ihc- citir^ send cveiy year the fir&t-fruit^ of tfie 
tom at a racmoTial of that ancient bcfiefit* and when any of 
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I hem liMv-e failed to do so the Pyihian priestess hsts com¬ 
manded them to send, the due portiotis of the fruits mid to 
itjqt towards oar city according to ancestral cmatom^ Cnn 
anything be supported by stronger evidence than b3' the 
oracle of god^ the sssent of maTiy Greeks* and the harmoiiy 
of ancicnl legend with the deeds of to-day ?" ^ 

Thi5i testimony of tsocraies to the antiquity both afani^ii 
Ihe legend and of the cnstaio might perhaps have been set 
aside, or at least dispanqjcdj as the empty bomb^t of 
wordy rhetorician^ if it had not happened by good chance e^t^fmia 
10 be amply conhrrned an offlcia] decree of the Albenian ■! 
people parsed in the cmilury before Isocmte wrote. The 
decree wn^ found insenbed on a stone at Ekusls utid is 
dated by scholars in the latter half of the Mth century before 
oar era. sometime beiwceit 44^ ^d 4 20 It deals 

with Ihc firat-fruits of bstrlcy and wheat which viertr ofTcrtid 
to the Two Goddessest that l\ to t>cinetjtf and rersephone^ 
not only by ihe Atheiiiansi and their aJliea bat by the 
Greeks in gencml it prescrilxa the exact acnotmt of bailey 
and wheat which was to be offered by the Athenians and 
their allieSp and it directs the highest olTicials at EJensis, 
namely tlie t-fierophant and the TorchbearerT, to exhort Uie 
other Gfe< fcs at the myjitories to oiTcr likcwbc! of the first fruits 
of the com. The authoriLy alleged (tti the decree for te- 
quirinff or inviting offerings of firstTru it* alike fmm Atheniarts 
and from foreigners b ancestral custom iind the bidding of 
the Delphic oradt The Senate Is further eiymncd to 
£Cnd commissioner^^ so for Us it could be dnne^ to all 
Greek cities whatsoever, exhorting* ibough not commanding, 
them to send the first-froilft in compliance with ancestral 
cuatom and the bidding of the Delphic oracle, and the state 
officisfo are directed to receive the offerings from such stales in 
the same manner as ihc ofTerings of the Alhcnians and their 
allies. Inst rue lie ns arc also given for the ballding of three 

AubLerroncan graiiariis at Elcusis^ w'hcre the icontri bat ions 
of grain from Attica were to be siorcd. The best of the com 
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waa t(? be nfT^ifcd irt itatriflce jli the Eun^lpid:* might direct: 
oxa> wi?re to be buoeht and s^atrificed, wiUi gilt horn.\ tioi 
only to the two Goddcascs but also to tlie God (Pkito)^ 
Triptoiccniis. Eubulusi^ and Athena i and the renTnindcr ol 
the grain lo be sold and with the prodnce vt>ti%'e oUcrhifa 
were to be dedicatijd with iimcriptioiia sctltne forth that the>' 
had been dedicaied frotn the offciEng? of and 

fea>rding the name? of all the Creeks wlui sent the ofTEfingi 
to Eleaiis. The decree ends with rt pruy’er that alt who 
comply with tlicse injunctions or esehoftations and fender 
ibcir dues to the city of Athens and to the Two Gotfdeafles, 
may ctijpy prosperity together a'lth good aiid abundant cro|?s. 
Writing in the second mttafy of onr era^ under the Roman 
empiret the rhclorlcfon ArisCidea retnrds the custom whicdi 
the GrOeJta ohserired ni sending year by year the fiisbfmits 
of the harvcsi to Athens in gratsttide for the cxim* but he 
speaks of the practice as a diing of the ikisL^ 

We may susiieci that the tribute of com ceased to flow 
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from for countries to Aihcns* when, with her falling fortunes 
and decaying empire, her proud galleys had cem^d to carry 
the leJTW of the Atheniitn anns into distant seas. But if 
the homage was no longer paid in tite subslandol shape of 
cargoes of grain^ It cooLinued down to the latest days; of 
pagiiinLsm to be paid in the cheaper form of gratitude for 
that iaestrukable benefit, which the Athcidans diiimci;3 to have 
received iVom the Com Goddss and la have liberally com- 
municated to the rest of mankind. Even tiie SidlEaiiS» wtu^p 
InhoblUng a fertile coni-growing wnr^ihipped DcmEtcr 

and Pmephone above al! the gods and claimed lo have been 
the fimt to receive the gift of the tom from the Corn God- , 
dw„* ncvertbelcas freely acknowicdgted ihaS the Athenians 
Ha4l spre&il, thoi^h they bad not orCginated^ Utc useful 
dkcBVtry among the nationiu Thus the patnotk Sidllan 
hlstnrfAn Dlodortu^ while giving the prccetience to his fellow- 
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strives to be just to ihe Atlie^i^ prctf:fi3ioTi3 
in itie folloirmg passage' " MythoIogists»“ asys he, relate 
ihat Dqjiictcr, unable to find her daughter^ Ut torches at the 
craters of Etna * and roamed over many parta of the world 
Those people who received her h^t she rewarded by giving 
them in reium the fruit of the wheat; and because the 
Athenians welcomed her moat ktndly of all, she bestou-cd 
the Truk of tlie wheat on them next after the Skillans. 
Wherefore that people iumotired the goddess more than any 
other folk by magnificent saerLfiees and the mysteries at 
Eleusis, wEiich for thek extreme antkjuity and a^cUty have 
become fnmuus atnOTig aJl miau From <he Athenians many 
others received the boon of the corn juid shared the seed 
with thefr neighbourSk till they filled the whole biliahltccl 
cATth with iL But as the people of Sicily^ cm account of 
Die inlimate relation in which they sto^xj to DemcteT and 
the Maiddrii were the fir^t to participate in the newly 
dii^Dvered Corn, they tpjiomted aacrifi» snd popular 
festivities in honour of each of the Utq goddew^, naining 
the cetebratiuns afler and signifying the tmture of the 
boons they had received by the dates of the festivals. Fof 
they celebrated the bringing hnme of th« MaidHi at the Dme 
when the com was ripCj perfomiing the sacrifice and bolding 
the festivity wMtli all the solemnity and zeaJ that migh* be 
TOLsonabty expected of men who desii^d to testify their 
gratitude for so signal a gift bestowed on them before aU 
the rest of mankind. But the sacrJfict to Demetcr they 
assigned lo the iJmc when the sowing of rbc com begins ; 
and for ten days they hold a popular fcstiviiy which Ixan 
the name of the goddess, itid ts remarkabie as well for the 
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maEnlficence of its poiop as for tlw « 5 ttJtnca then worn in 
tmttnlion of the oWen tlitit. During tiiesc days it t* cust- 
toiiiaf}’ people to fail at each other in foul langi^e*. 
txxatue when Demetcr was (nGurnlng for the rape of Uw 
Maiden she buehed at a nbald icsL" > Thus despite his 
natural prepossession in favoor of hi* native laud, Diodorus 
bears teatimony both to tlie special blessing bestowed on 
Uic Athenian*, by ilie Corn Gi^dess, and to the £000*0*11/ 
with which they bad imparted the blessing to others, Until it 
rcBbiuiir graUunlly spread to the ends of the earth Again, Cicerq, 
ndtlitsstiiga Koman audience, enumerates among the bcnellla 
Mioiaiiu. which Athens was bcltcved to have eonfeired on the world, 
the gift of the com and ila origin fn Attic soil l and the 
cursory maniiof in which be ahiule* to it seems to prove that 
the tradition was famiHar ro his hearces.* Four centuries 
later the rhetoficiao Himeritjs speak* of Dcinctcr’a gift of 
• Ibe coni and the n}>'stcries to the Aihenioni as the source 

of the first and greatest service rendered hy their city to 
Diankjiid an ancient, widespread, and persistent was the 
legend which ascribed the origin of the com to the gotideas 
Demcter and sssocialcd it witJi the iostitutton of the 
EleUsirtian mystertea. No wonder dial Lhe Delphic oracle 
called AUtetia " the Metropolis of Lhe Corn." * 

Tl« b'ftim the passage of Ulodoni* which I have quoted we 

lesio that the Sicilians celebrated the fistivol of Demcter 
at the i»qrinning of sowing, and the festival of Persephone at 
barvesL This proves that they associalod, if they did not 
identify, the if other Goddess wilh the teed-com and the 
ud ^ Dtuighler Goddess with itic ripe can. Coiild any associa- 
tioo or idrtiiificaticKi be more ca^ and obvious to people 
who pcisciniriccl the processes of nature under the form of 
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anthfofwmorpllic dftiUes ? As iiwz seed brings forth die ripe 

so die Corn M^QiNer l^emtiTcr g^ive birth to ihc Corn 
Dojiiflitfrr i^crsephaiiCL It U itnc Uiat dilTfcutties arise ivhen iianrtJiy 
we attempt to analyse this scembigly simple <^®nceptbn. 

JfoWp foe example, are we to divide exactly the two persons brt«ati 
of the divinity? At what [jrecifle moment doea tlie seed 
ce&M! lo be the Com MeUiev and begins to burgeon out ^pVtascti 
into the Coni daughter ? And hoiv far cati w c identify the 
inalcriaL ^mbrntatiec uf the barley and wheat wjtJi the divLtie 
bodies of the Two Goddesses ? Qucalions of this soil prob- nv tw 
ably gave little conocni to the stiird3* swains who plonglicd, 
fiiwed^and reaped the fat fields of Sicily* Wc ciiniiDt Imagine 
that their night** rest was dl^liirbeii by nneaiy medilations 
on tiiese bnotly prnbleins. It Would hardly be strange if the 
mtta*y miOLl of ilie Sicilian biinipkinK who looked wUh blind 
dev-otiDn to the Two Goddes9«*$ for bis daily bread, totally 
failed to distitiguinh Dtmeter from tJie seed and Perse¬ 
phone fnam the ripe sheaves, mid if he accepted Jmplkttly 
the diKtrine of the reaJ pngsence of the divinities in ibe com 
wkbuul di^^Hmltiacing too ctirioti^ly between the material 
and the spiritual pm{>erC£eft of the barley Or lire wheaL 
And if be h^A been closely questioned by a rigid l^dnn as 
to 1 he exact distinction to be drawn between the two perwns 
of the godheod who together reprcscnleil for him the annual 
vicissitude* of the ccre^s, I!edge might have scratched his 
licjid and eonft^^ed that it pussalcd him to say wheie 
precisely the one goddciia ended and the other bcg«n|, or 
why the seed buried in the ground should figiire ?it one time 
as the dead daughter recsephnne dcscenditig into the nctlurr 
world, mnl *4-1 anoUicr aA die living Mother j.^emeter about 
to give hiith to next year's crop. Theological subtleties 
like these ImVC posed longer heads Ilian arc commonly to be 
found on bucolic shouldcra. 

The time of year at whidi the Girst fruits were offo^ 
to Deuictcr and Persephnne at Ehturis Ia not explicitly 
itirriiinned by ancient authorities^ and itccordhigly no 
inference can be drawn fmin the date of Uic offering a* 
to lb fcSigious slgnificim«; It U inte that at the EleusinNin 
itiystftrics the Hii7ro[jhant and Torchbearer publicly exhorted «pi pt^ 
the Greeks in gencml^ distinguished from the Athenians wptoD*»i 
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Ei^kk aitd tkeir alUe^ ta qfTcif the first-fniits iti ^^ccoJd^Ln{:t with 
iUA k^mtL. custom mJd the bicklld^ of liic Ddpliic omcle.^ 

But thETc L£ nothlni; to ^cw thdt the oflfcriijgs were miklc 
immcdUtd/ after the eKhurUUlom Nof doe* any ^ciwit 
authi^nty support tJtc view of a modern &choUr that the 
otfenni; of itw first-or a portion of them, took pi tta at 
the Fesrivftt bdbfc Ploughing (/Vemurjir)^* though that fcadva] 
would no doubt be an eminently approprijUe occasion Tor 
prpjudaimg with sudi oflcrjitg^ tlie goddess on wlioae bounty 
tic next ytar^s crop vitli beiev^ to depemh 
Th* On the otHtr hand^ we arc pOiitivcly told that tiic firjt- 

fruiti were carrfccl to EleusU !□ be it the F^tival of 
TTtwW**- the Throhing-flcidf But djo ttatemenh cursonly 

reported by vrthm of no very high authority^ cannot be 
itriiseib. impiidlly relied iipm: and even if jt toaldp wc should 
hardly be jutftlAed in infemn^ from it that all tfic fifsl-fmits 
of the corn were ofTered to Denteier md t^e-rsepbone at this 
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festivciL Be that as it m&Vi the Feiitival of the Threshing- 
floor T^as [fitimately connected with the worship both of 
F.^CTncter and of Diony^us^ and accordingly it desen^M our 
attention^ It is said to have been sacred to bolh these 
deities;* and while the name seems to connect it rather 
with the Corn Goddess than with tite Wine God, \)it: are 
yet [nformed that it wa$ held by the Atlicniaiis on the 
occasion of the pruning oF the vines and the tasting of the 
stored-np wint* The fesli\-aJ k frequently mentioned in 
Etcustnian mscnptlnns^ from some of which we gather 
tisat it included sacrifices to the two goddesse? and a so* 
callcil Ancestral Contest, as to the naitrns of which wc have 
no laformation.^* Wc may suppose that the festival or some 
part of it was celebrated on ihe Sacrcil Thneshing-Oodir 
pf Triptolcmus at Eleusk;* for «u Triptoletntu was the 
hero who k said to have dilTused the knowledge of the 
com all over the wotldp nothing could be more natural 
than that the Festival of ihc Threahing-lloof sihould be 
held on the sacred tht^tshing-floor which bore his namil 
As for Demeter, we have akeady seen bow Entimate wits her 
assodgtion with the threshlng-fltjor and the operation of 
threshing; according io Hqincr, she is the yellow goddess who 
parts the yellow grain from the white chaff at the thre.shing, 
fflisd in Cos her image with the corn-stalks and the i^oppies 
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lo bw hand:^ fitood on the threshing;*ftoor*^ The festiviil 
Igjted cme day^ and no %ictirfis might be sacrificed at it ;* bTii 
special u« was midc, a* wc have seen, of the hnit-fniSta uf 
the coni. regard to the dating of the festival wc arc 

inroETnihJ dial it fell its llie month Posekteon. which corre¬ 
sponds Ttiughly to our i Jccctnbcr iind the dfiic rests on 
the lugh authority of the ancient A then i an antiquary Philo 
ehorus,* wid lS| moreover, indirectly confirmed toy tnsciip- 
tionaL evidence,^ ftc are bound to accept it But it is 
ecrlalnly surprisitig to End a Festival of Uic Tlifeshing-door 
held »o tale In Use year, long iiflcr the Uircabing^ which in 
Gf ecce usually takes place ncrt lalcr tban midsiiuitocr, though 
on high gttHind in Crete it h soractimes prolonged itll near 
the cikI <jf Augiwt* Wc seem botmil to conclude that the 
Festiv^ of the ThrcHliieig-flonr was quite distinct from the 
actual threshing of the corn* It U jiiid to have included 
ccrlssb mystic ritia pcrfnnnod by women alone, who feaflted 
and i|uaffod wine* while they brohe filthy JesiA on each other 
and e^hlbiled caku« baked tn the form ^ the mate and female 
organa of gencratipn.^ If the laitcr particulafif stre correctly 
repented wc may aup|Kw that them indecencies, like certain 
obiomitici which «cm to have tenncfi part of the Great 
Mysteries at Eleusts* were no mere wanton outbursts of 
liccnlitms pasaion^ but were deliberately prtictiscd as rites 
calculated to prfntiote the fcptility of the ground by means 
of bomowin^thEc or imiutive magic A like association of 
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ttlml wc migKt call iridijft^ney whh rite* rntend«d to promote 
the eTOtvlh of the crop meets us iti tJie Tbcsmophgri*, a 
festual of Dcineter cclehraUrd by \voiticn alotie, nt which 
llte characltT of the etiiWcas u a soqn:e of fertftily comes 
out clearly in the custom of mixing tJw remains of the 
jwerlficlaj pigs with the secd-oom in order to obtain a 
plentiful croii Wc shall return to this festival later on> 

Other festivals held at Eleusis in honour of Demctcr and Tti) dw 
Pere^bone were known as the Green Festival and the 
Festival of the Cornstalks.* Of the manner of thdr cciebra. 
tion wc know nothing except that they compnsed sacriiiDes. 
which were offered to Dcmcter and Persephone. But their « £Ibu^ 
names sulficc to connect the two fesliv-als with the green 
and the standing com. We hace seen that Demetei 
herself bore the title of Green, «nd that saerfhees wete 
offered to lier under that title which plainly aimed at pier. 

(noting fertility.* Among the many epithets applied to FipiifMics 
Uemeter which mark her relation to the com may further 
be mentioned '■ Wlicai-iovor,"* "She of the Com,"* “Sheaf- thr™" 
bearer"* "She of the Threnhing'Hoor,"'^ “She of the Win- 
nowlog'fan,"* '•Nurse o^f the Com-ears/* “Crowned with 
Ears of Coni."She of the Seed,"" "She of the Green 
Freiti," '* " Heavy with Summer Fniits," ** " Fruit-bearer/* ’* 
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**Sfic of thr Grea* Laafr *^Shi: of the Great Barky 
or th«e epithets il may he remarked that 
alJ of l!icrn are qtlile appropriate Jo a Com Goddea^ some 
of thmn would acarctly be applicable to an I^arth Goddcf^.^ 
and therefore they add weight to the other argutnents which 
turn the scale In favour of the com as the fundamental 
atcrlbiiic nf Demeter, 

How deeply [mplatitcd in ihe mind of the ancieni 
Greeks wiLs ihli faitJi in Derneter as godde3$ of the com 
may be judged by tlic drctirriGtance that the faith actunlJy 
ptn^ticd among their Christian descendants nt her old 
sanctuary of Ekusk dpwn to the beginning of the nineteenth 
irciftiiry, Kor when the Enghsh traip^Ucr Dodwcll revisited 
El;cusi!if the inhabitants lamented to him the Iom of a 
colossal imstgc of Demeterp which was earned off by Clarke 
in rSoa and prc.^atcd to the University of Cambridge; 
where it still remains. **10 my first journey tn Greece.” 
fia>'» Dodwd!, “this protecting deity was In its full glory, 
situated in the centre of a thiwhing-flDor. amongst the ruins 
of her temple* The villagers were hnpres^d with a per- 
iuosioa that their rtdi harvests were the effect of her boonty^ 
and since her rcmnvati their abundancei as they assured me, 
has disappeared Thus ue see the Com Goddess Demeter 
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standitif: oil tbt Uireahiiig^floor of Ele«5« and dispensing 
com to her worshippers in the nineteenlh century of the 
Cluistian cm. predsely as her image stood and dispensed 
com to her wofshippetia on the threshi»g*.floor of Cos in the 
days of Theocritus. And jmt as the people of Elcusis last 
century- attrihtited the diminuliafi of their harvests to Uie 
low of Che image of Dcinetor, so in antiqoity the SidJians, 
a Corn-gnrwittg jicople dcvnled to the nt^ship of the two 
Coni Goddesses^ lamented that the crops of many towns had 
fierished because the unscrupulous Komnn gw-emor Vsrrca 
had impiously carried off the image of Demeter from her 
Dimous temjde at Henna-' Could we ask for a dearer proof 
that Oemctcr was indeed the goddess of the corn Uian this 
belief, held by the Greeks down to modern times^ that the 
eorn^emps de|xmdc<d on her prcscnco and bounty and 
perished when her image was removed ? 

In A former part of this work I followed an eminent 
French scholar in concluding, fmm various fndicatintis, that 
part of the religious draina performed in the mysteries of sHa 
Eleiisis may have been a marriage between the sky-god 
Zeus and the corn-goddess Demcter, represented by tlic 
hicropliant and tJie prieatess of the goddess respectively.* 
The conclusion is arrived at by combining a number of 
passages, all nidro or less vague and indcliniti* of late 
Cliristian writers; hence It niust remain to some e^itcnt 
Uncertain and cannot at the best lay claim to more than 
a fair degree of pTObahility. It may be, as Piofessar W. 
Ridgeway holds, that this dramatic marriage of the god and 
goddess was art Innovation foisted into the Eleusfnian 
» Mysteries in that great welter of religions which follciwed 
tile meeting of the East and the West in the later ages of 
amhiuity.* ff a marriage of Zeus and Demetcr did indeed 
fwm an important feature of the Mysteries in the fifth cen- 
tuiy before our era, it is certainiy remarkable, as Professor 
Ridgeway has justly pointed out, that no mention of Zeus 
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ocwrt in the puhlk decfte of UiAt ccnlui^ which 
the offcrifigfc of ana the sacrifices to be maJe to 

tJie godi anil goddesses of Eleusis,' Al the same time we 
must bear in miad that, if the evidence for tlic rilkial marriage 
of Zeus and Demetcr U late and tloubtfuK the cwidcacc for 
the myth \s ancient and indubiUble, The sUsrj' waj known 
to Homef. for in Ih* list of beauties to whom he makes 
Sleuf, In a burst of candour, confcsi that he had Iml his loo 
tuifceptible heart, there occurs the name of the fair-haiired 
Quoeti Demctcr "; ’ and in atiothcr passage the poet repic- 
sentf the jeatous gixl smiting with a thunder bolt the favoured 
lover with whom the goddess had forgotten her dignity' 
among the furrows of a fallow fielcL^ Momovee, according 
to one tradidolt* Duiiiysus himself w^as the ofispnng of the 
intrigue between Zeus bjuI Deincter.^ Thus llierr is no 
intriiwie improbability in the view tliat ane or olhcr of these 
unedlfytng inefeknb in the backstairs chronicle of Olympus 
should have formed part of ihr sacred peirp-'show in the 
rJcoiiniaii MyBtcrfca. But It seems just possible that the 
mamage to which the Chnsitlan writers allude with malicious 
joy may after all have been of a more tegular and ortliodosc 
l>rttcm. We are positively told that the rape of Persephone 
was acted at the Mysteries;* may that scene not have 
been fedfowed by another representing the sokmnisathm of 
her nuptials with herravisher and husband Pluto? Jt h to 
be remembcTcd that Pluto was Bometimes know'n as a god 
of ferdUty under the title of Subterranean Zeus, It was to 
him ixnder that tide as ivell as to Dcmctcr, that \ha Greek 


ploughman pm^-cd at the beginning of the pioughlug; * and 
the people of Myconus used to sacriliizc to Sublcrrauean 
Zeus and Subienraitean Earth for the pfospen'ty of the crops 
on the twelfth day uf the month Lenaeon.^ Thus It may 
be that the Zeus whose marriage was dratnaticany repre- 
Kneed at the Mystenea was not the sky^od Zms* but his 
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bmlhpf Zeus of the Un^ferwortd, KJid ttaat The wdtera who 
fcfiir to tht ceremoTry iuiv^e CfiinTuned the :w& bnothcusr. This 
view, if fc c!auld be e&hib)uhe<|, wciuld dlsprM of the difTtculty 
raised by the absence of the name of Zcils in the decree 
which prescribes the offeriojj^ to be made tf> the i^ods of 
Elcuah ; for atthough in that decree Pluto is not mentioned 
under the name of Subterranean Zeus, he ii clearly reTerred 
tOt as the cKlitora of ihc mBcriptfon have seefip under the 
vague title of **the God,** while his consort Persephone h 
afmiiarly referred to under the title of "the Goddess^^ and it 
b ordained that perfect viciims shall be sacriftced to both of 
them. However^ if we thus dispose of one dlfTiculty, It 
lie confe^d that in doing so ive raise aciother. J'or 
tf the liridcgroam in the Sacred Marriage at IlIcusis was 
not the sky-god ZeuSp but the earth-£od Plirlo, we sccui 
drived to stippCHMj thirty eoiitrary to the opinioo of the levcrefid 
Qtiistian scan da I-mon gers, the bride was hia lawful wife 
PefHjphone and not hi# aiater and muther-in-Iaw Pemeter. 

In ^hortj on Uie hypolheais which I have augijestcd we ure 
ccun|>c!led to conclude that the ancient bn^hodlea who 
Idled the ti?ll from the mystic marriage were mbtaken as to 
the person both of the divine bridegroorn and of ihe divine 
bridft, lit rt^ard to the bridegroom t tiave conjectured 
tliat they m-iy hnv^ confused the two brathets, Zeiu nf the 
Upper World and Zeus of the Lower WortcL fn regard to tk«wft-r 
the bridc^ can any reason be suggnaiied for confounding the 
pei>(onB of the mother and daughter? On the view here 
taSten of the nature of PemetCT and Peraephorse nothing 
could be easier than to confuse tlicfii with each otherj j" 
fnr both of them were tnythicfil embodiments of the com^ dKi^ 
the mother Demeter standing for the old corn of last 3^car 
and the daughter Persephone standing for the new corn of my 
tins year* In point of fact Greek artists, both of the archaic 
and of later periods, frccliicntly represent the Mother 
and Dairghter side by side In forms which te^mble each 
otlier io closely that eminent modem ei^pert-s have some¬ 
times dilTered frein each other on the question, which 
b Dcmcicf and which b Pei«phoncj indeed In some 
Ic might be quite impossible to distinguish the 
Utu If it Were not for the inscription# attached to the 


ciiak 

Tlie ftndctil sculptom, vose-pflinlen, and cfigfav«r?i 
innit have haJ some fuod reit^on Tor pt^rtrayip^ the god* 
in types which are almost indisitingukhabir from each 
Other; and what better reason conld they have had than the 
kTOwtedfiC that the Iwn fieraons of the godhead wwe one 
in subiflATicCs that they sti»d merely for two difTcrent 
ajpccti of the same simple natuml phenomenon* the grf>wth 
of the com^ Thus it b easy to understand why Demetcr 
and Pcniephone may have been eanhtsed in ritual as well as 
in artp why in particnlm the part of the divine bride in a 
Sacretl Marriage may sometime have been asaign«l to the 
Mother and fKimetimes to the Daughter. But alE thiSp 1 
fuHy admit, is a mere Sf^cculatioRp and ] only put it fonvard 
as such. We jmssess far too littk information ns to a 
Sabred hfarriage in the l^eusmion hJysierlea to be justified 
in speaking with confidence on so obsctire a subjecL 
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One thing, however, wlikh we m^y say with a fair dm* 

degree of pjrobAbllity is that, (f sueh a niarri;ige did take 
pliLce ai EIcii4 I&» no date in the a^ieuttinal year could well UfKa:\t» 
have been more appropnatc for it than the dale at which 
the Myiteric* actually fell, namely About thi: middle ofb^^'eoc 
September. The tong Gtwk miiimer ia practically rainless 
and m the fervent heat and unbroken drought all nature 
langtiiiibe& The Tiver-bed!i ate dry, the fidds parched. The 
farmer aw^ita impuUently the setling-in of the aiiiumnal rainn, ^ ^ 

which begin in October and mark the great season for plough* iucm 
mg and sowingH VVhat time could be fitter for celcbratiDg 
the union of the Com Goddess with her husband the I£arth ^init 
God or perhaps rathur w'ith her paramour the Sky Cod, who 
will soou descend in fercllising showers to quicken the seed 
in the furro'w^? Such embraces of the divine pmerrs or 
their human representatives might welt be deemed* on the 
pfindplea of homoeopathic or Imitative magic, induppcnsable 
to the growth of the crops. At [east ftimilar ideas have 
been milertalncd and sirniiar euntoms have been praetisicd 
by many peoples;^ and in the legend of Demctcf's love^ 
adventiiie among the furrow^s of the thtfce-ploughed follo w ’ 
wu seem to catch a glimpse of mdc rites of the same sort 
performed In the fiddi at soiving-time by Greek ploughmen 
Ibr the uke of ensuring the growth of the seed which they 
were about to commit Id the bosom of the nuked earth- In 
t2us counucinn a sUtement of ancient writ era as to the rites 
of Elcusifr receives fresh significance. Wc arc told that at 
these rites the worahip|>cr» looked up to the ^ky and cried 
"Rain I" and then looked down at the earth and cried 
“Conccivcl"" Nothing could be mete appropriate at a 
tnarriige of the Sky God and the Earth or Com Goddess 
than snch invocations to the iieaven to pour down rain and 
to the earth or the com to conceive seed under the fertnising 
show'er; in Greece no time could well be more suitable for 
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tbc utterance of sucii pmyers than Just #t the fi:iie when the 
Great Mysteries of Eleusi* were celebrated, at the end of 
tile long drought of summer and before the first rains o! 
autumiL 

Different both from the Great M>^teriea and the ofler- 
ings of fjrst^frtiils at Kleusis w.ere the games which were 
eoJcbratcd there oti a great scale once in every ffnir ycar^ 
atiU on a tesj «ak once in every two years.* That the 
were distinct froin the Mjsteries b proved by 
\h€k periotja, which tt-ere qiiadricnnial and biennial respec¬ 
tively, whercx^ die Mystenea were celebrated anriualty. 
Moreover* in Greek epigraphy^ Our most authentic evidence 
in ffuch mattera. the games and the Mysteries arc clcarl)' 
dlstlnguiihed Irom each other by being menrioned separately 
In the same inscription* Hut like the Mysteries the 
games acem to have been s-ery aiicicnt; for ihe Parian 
Clirankler, who wrote tn the year 264 B«C, assigns the 
fotiudation of the Eleusinian games to the reign of Pandion, 
the soji of CceiDpt liowever^ he represents them as of 
taler origin thiui Uie Eleusioiao Mysteries^ which accmding 
to him were instituted by Eiimolpus ja the tdgn of 
ETochtheu^ after Dejneter had planted oom in iVitIca aad 
Triptokmus had sown xnd in the Rarian plain ai Elcusis.* 
Thk tesriinony to the superior antiquity of the My^ilcries 
is in harmony with our mo$t ancient aathority on the rites 
of Eleuaia, the author of the /fytnn hsmrUr^ who 
describes the origin of ihe Eku^inian M3;stefies, but makes 
no reference or alltisiort to the EEeusiniatt Gamc^ However^ 
the great age of the games is again vouched for at a much 
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Uttf d^tv bj‘ the fbetOTician Arktides^ wlio ev-en tJecl&rcs 
tiuit ihey iv'crc tlic oldcr^t of ari Greek Wilh iIm 

rcgarxl lo the luituro and iseahing of tlse games cur infor- 
mation h exti-emely scanty^ but an oTd ^olia^t on Pindar imdio 
tcUa us that they were ceJebrated fn honour of Dcuiciei- and 
Periflphone a, thank-ciTering at Uic eouclusiou of the com- 
harvest * HiJt testimony L» ctindrined by that of the 

rhetu^kiaii Aditides« who nierilirjns Uic iuptituttou of the 
JClcustniail gatnea in immediate connexion with the cffcringi 
cf the first-fruita of the com* which iuatiy Greek stales $cni 
to Aihciiflt* and from an infvcnptiQii dated about the close 
of itiE third Gcntury befone our cm we learn that nl the 
Great Eleusitiiaii Games aaprificM wkc ofiensd to Deisictcr 
and [*crse[du:jnt.* Further, wc gather from an cfHciaL 
Athenian inscription of 329 ac* that both the Great and 
the Lesser Games included athletic and muiiica] con- 
ttrsts^ a home-ntce» and a competition which boro the 
nninc of the Ancestral or llercditafy Cont^t^ and which 
accordingly may well hfive funiicd tl>e ortgiital kernel of 
the games.* Unfortunately nothing is known about this 
Ancefttral ContesL We might be tempted to identify it 
ivith the Ancestral Contest rncluded in the Eleusilnian 
Festival of the Threshing-noor/ which was probably held 
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on the Sacred Threshing-floor of TriptqlcmuK at 
Tf the Identification could be proved, we should have 
another eonfittnation of the tradition which connect* the 
garner with Dcmetcf and the com ; Tor according to the 
prevalent tradition ii was to Tn’ptokinus that Dcmeter firat 
revealed the secret of the corn^ and it whs he whom she sent 
out as an itineianE nsissionBiy to impart the beoefleent dU- 
covejy of the cercafs lo alt mankind and to teach them to 
MW the scedn* On monuments of art, especially [n viisc- 
paint]ii{t3y, he is Donstantty repfesented along with Demetcr 
in thk capacity, holding corn-stalks in his hand and sitting 
ill ills car, which is sornctimes winged and aoinctlmess drawn 
hy dragons, and from which he is said to liave sowed the 
down on the whole world m he sped throagh the aLr* 
At Eleusts victims bought with the first-fniils of the wheat 
and barley were saerifleed to him as well as Eo Demcter and 
Peraephont* In short, if wc may judge from the oombinerl 
tcsdmcniy of Greek literature and art, Triptolemus was the 
corn-hem firat and foremost Even beyond the limits of the 
Greek world, all men, we are told, founded sasctuarlts and 
erected altars in his honour because lie bad bestowed on 
tliCEii die gift of the conu^ F^is very name haa been 
plausibly explained both in ancient and modem times as 
“Thfice-pEoxighcd" with reference to the Greek custom of 
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plmtjjhtng the bnd thdcc a year/ and the dcrivntbn h said to 
bti on philological princbl*^ ^nsrti objection.* In fact it 
would f^m AS if Triptolctnus^ liko Bctneter and Ptrsephonc 
thcin-vrlv*i^^ were a purely mythical beings an embodiment 
of the conceptiott of the first sower. At aJ] events In 
the tncal Ekintinlan tegend^ acconling to an emment KcholRTk 
who has p^id special AltcntSon to Attic genealogy^ ^ Tripio^ 

Icmii’i does natp like hjs comrade EumotpuiJ or other founder* 
of EkusinUn priesily fam 11 Ees, continue his kind, but nilhoiit 
leaving nfikpririg who might perpetuate his prii^tly office^ he 
is rcTno^-ed from the scene of bis benebcent activityp As he 
appeared, so he vanishes again from the tegm^d, after he has 
fulhUcd his divine mission,''* 

Ho^ever^ there ta no sufficient ground for identifying the PrtiMflr 
Ancestral Contest of the Ekusiniun games with the Ancestral 
Contest of the Throshing-festivat at Elcusis^ and accordingly 
the connexion of the games with the corn-harvest and w'ith 
the corti'hero Tn'ptolemtis inuiit so far remain uncertain. But 
a cleAf trace of such a connexion may be seen fn the cusTom 
of rewarding the victors in the Elensinian games with 
measure* of barley ; in the official Athenian inscription of 
J2g IkC.^ which eontams the accounts of the superintendents 
of ETeukIs and the TrCAaurcrs of tJtc Two Goddesses^ the 
amounts of corn handcii over by these officers to the priests 
and priestesses for the purposes of tlic games i* exactly 
specified/ Tlua of itself is stilTieicnl to prove that the 
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filkii!ifniiiii games wcl^^setj* eonnected with the worship ol 
PcmeiCf md FcEScphorte The gmisi thm dkirlbuted tn 
prucs was probably reaped on the Rarbn plain near Eleusit. 
where according to ttic legend TfipSoletniia sowed th^ fifsi 
com.^ Certainly we know that the h^irky grown on that 
plain was iiscd its aaciificcs and for ihe baking qf the sacri^Qal 
cakes * from which we may rcaJHinably infer that iht pnse^ of 
biirlc/j to which mj dcjubt a certain janctily aUaidied in the 
popular mmdj were brought from the ifline holy ficlcLip So 
gacfcd wa5 the Rorian plain that no dead body wa^ allowed 
to delile it When Tiuch a pollution accidentally took place, 
it was eKpiaied by the sacrifice of a usual victim 

employed in Greek purificatory rites, 

Thu5, so far as the scanty evidence at ernr diitXjaal per^ 
mica us to |udje, the liku^inian gamca^ like the Kleui^itiian 
Mysteriea^ would seem to have been primarily concenicd 
with DcmetEr and Persephone aa geddesses of the com. At 
least ill at is expressly affirmed by the old sdia11a.-^t on 
Pindar and il ts borne out by the practice of rewarding the 
victors vrith mea-sures of baf!c>\ Perhaps the Amrc-ilfal 
Contest, which may well have formed the original nucleus of 
the ganiev was a contest between the reapers on the sacred 
Rarlasi plain to ice who f^houtd finisb his albucd task before 
Wa fellnws- For success in such a contesit no pnac could t>e 
mono* appropriate than a measure of the sacred barley a'hich 
the victorious reaper had just tut on the bartey-field. tet 
titc sequel wc shaiJ sec that stmilar eon tests between rcitpers 
Itave b«sn common on tlie harvest field® of modern Furope, 
and it will appear that «iich competitions are not purely 
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I their aim is net simply to demmuitr^te ihc jupeHor 
sticflfith, fletivily^ MU of the victof^l; it is to p^eTeute for 
the piirtieulajT farm the po4$<^siofi of the blooming young 
Coni-m>iic!e4i of the present jtrair, copoefved Ma the embodiment 
of the vigorous gtairi* and to pas^ on to laggard neighbotus 
the aged Corn-iiioLher of the pajit year, conceived oa an 
embodiment of the effete and outworn energies of tbe coitl^ 

Muy it not have been so at EJciisis ^ may not the reapers 
have Vfcd with each otlicr for possession of the young com* 
spirit Persephone and for avoidance of ihe old com'Sjiirit 
Denieter ? may noi the prise of barley, which rewarded the 
victor in the Anceatnil Contest, have been supposed to house 
in the ripe ears no less a personage than the Corn-maiden 
^^E^rwp^In^e herself? And if there is any truth in these con- The 
jectures (for conjectures they arc and nothing more)» \vc may 
bastard a guess as to the other Ancesirat Conteert which took Iv ujc 
place at the Eleiistnian Festival of the Thresh ing-floDr+ 
Perhaps.it in like manner originally a coinpetition between Tiu^ins 
thre^shers on the sacred threshing-floor uf TriploSemus tode- 
Ifirmitic who should finish threshing Ilia all oiled qiisnlily of 
corn before the rest: Sec.h competitions have also been 
comEHon, as wt shall see prescntlVi^ on the thrtshinF-floors of ^ 
modem Eufop^^ and thdr motive again lias not been simple n^Amib 
cmuhLifun between sturdy swains for the reward of strength ttuMtiuafr 
and dexterity ; it has twin a ditsd of bemg burdeiied with 
the aged and outwom spirit of tlie com conedved as present 
in the bundle of com-stalks which lecdves Uie last stroke at 
thn^hing.* We kimw that dfigiea of Dinneicr with com and 
poppies in iief hands stood on Greek ihrcshsng - floors/ 

Pethapt at the conclusion of tbe threshing these effigies, as 
representatives of the old Corn-spirit, were passed on to 
ndglibours who had not yet finished Slneshing the coriu At 
least the supposition is in hiireiony with modem cnsioms 
obfierv'ed on the thresliing-lloor- 

it is possible that the Elcusinlan games Were no more Onm m 
than A luiputar menyinaking ccEcbrated at the dose of the 
harvest. This view of their character might be supporlcd by 
modern analogies: for in wme [j^rts of Germany it has been 
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customary for the hafveaters, whai their w«rk h clone, 
to eng;age in athldjc compeiitiDns of varioiis kinds^ which 
have HI first sight no very obvious connexion with the 
business of harvesting; For example^ at l^bau near Luckau 
great cakes were baked al the harvest-fcslivah and the 
both men and womcnp ran races for them. He or 
she who reached them first received not only a cake, hut a 
handkerchief or the like as a priit Again, at Bcrgkirchenp 
W'hcfi the harvest was over» a garland wa^ hung up and the 
harveiters rode at k on horseback and tried to bring U down 
with a Slab or a blow they gaJlopexI past. He who 
succeeded in bringing {tdown was prnclaiined King* Again, 
m tli.e viir^igej near FUrAienwald at harvest the young men 
ujM:d to fetch a fir-tree from the wood, peel the trunk* and 
sot It up like fl mast in the middle of the village. A hand¬ 
kerchief A ad other priies were fastened to the top of the pole 
and the men clatnbered up for them.^ Among the peasantry 
of Silesia, ^ve are told, the harvest-home hrondoned out Into 
a popular ffsrival, in which athletic sports figured prominently. 
Thus, for example, at JlnAchau, in the Strehlitf district^ a 
£cythe»a rake, a fiail, and a hay-fork or pitchfork were fa.'vtcned 
to tile Eup of a smooth pole and awarded as prizes, in order 
of merit, to the men who dUptayed most agility in climbing 
the pole. Younger men amused themselves with running in 
tacks, high jumpt, and ^ forth. At rnLii5&, near Nimptsch, 
the girla ran a race irt a field foe aprons as prizes. In the 
central parts of Silesta a favourite amusement at harvest was 
a race between girls for a garland of leaves or flowers* Yet 
It seemA probable that all auch sports at harvest wore In 
origin not mere pt^tlmca^ but that they wer^ serious attempts 
to secure in one way or another the help and blessing of the 
eom-spirfu Thus in some parts of Prussia, at the close of 
the ryediarveil, a few sli eaves used to be left sUndiitg in the 
field after all the rest of the r>'e had bccfi carted home 
These shen^i^ were then made up into the ahape of a man 
and ihcsw?tl out in masculine costume^ atid all the ycitng 
women were obliged ti> run 1 raM, of which the com-man 
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wis the goal She who wan the Tate ItA off ihc dancing m 
the evetiing.^ Hera the aim of the foot'race Among the 
young women h clearly to ^cufe the com-spirit cmh^led 
in the last ^hcaf left slntiding on ihc field ; for, ss we shall 
^ later on, the last sheaf h commonly :7ap[>oficd to harbour 
the earn-spirit and trcai-ed accord ingly like a man Of a 
woTFirtn,* 


[{tlic Ancestral Contest at the Eleusinian games was, os 
I have conjeetDreJj a cantcist between the reapers on the 
^cred barlcy-ficldi we should have to sn|)poi»e that the gurnet 
were celebrated at barley-hart^est, which in the lowlands of 
Greece falb in May or even at the end of April This rheory 
is in harmony with the evidence of the scholiast on Pindar, 
who tells us that the Elcuslnian games were celebrated after 
the corn - harvest,* No other ancient authority, ^ far as 
I am a wart!, menttons at what time 6f tlie year these games 
were held. Modem aulhoritics, arguing from certain slight 
and to some extent conjcctuiul data, have variously assigned 
them to MctagcJtnma (August) and to BDedromion 
(Scptetiiber), and ttiosc who assign them to BoecLmmioEi 
(September) are divided in opinion as to whether they 
preceded nr followed the Myslcriesi^ Hcni'c^^cr, the evidence 
b far too slender and uncertain to allow of any conclusions 
being based on it. 

Hut thcj'e b a serioiit dlfhculty in the way of <^rEnccting 
the Eieudniaft games with the godde^?^ of the com. [Tow 
is The qitadricnTiial or the biennial period of the gamci to be 
reconciled with the annual growth of tlie crops? Year by 
year the barley and tJie wheat are sown and reaped i how 
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then cdiild the {;nfn«i, held only evT:i>* fotirth or cve^y second 
year, hnve been regarded m ihank-oflcrirtgs for the tinniml 
harvest? On thii view of their natnnti which » the one 
taken by the old acholiast ot\ Kindarj though the harvesT 
was rccch'ed at the hands of the Com Goddess ptJnctuaJly 
every year, men thanked her for her bounty only every 
sceond year or even only every fourth yean What were 
her fcelingfl likely to be in the blank years when she 
got no thanks and no games? She might nammlly 
resent such negligence and ingralitude and punish them 
by forbidding the seed to sprout, just as she did at Edeusis 
when she inounied the loss of her daughter. In shortp 
men could hardly expect to reap crops in years in which 
they ofTered nothintJ the Com G^dc-^s. That would 
Indeeil ap|icar to be the view generaUy iaken by (he 
andenl Greeks^ for we hai-e seen that year by year 
they presented the first-fruits of tlic barley and tha 
wheat to Denieter, not merely m the solemn state rittiul 
of Eleusis, hut also (n ixistfc fcftjvals held by farmers 
on tbelr threshing*FIi;>orjL The pious Greek husbandman 

would no doubt have been shocked ui'kd horrified at a 
propusul to pay the Corn Goddess her dues only every 
secoud or fotirth yiar. No o^crings, bo arops," he would 
say to liimselft and would anticipate nothing but dearth and 
fonune in any yoM when he failed to satisfy the just and 
lawful deinands of the divinity on whose good pleasure he 
believed the growth of the corti to be directly cic|>cndent 
Accordingly we may regard it as highly probable that from 
the very' beginning of Mltletl artd r^nlaf agriculture in 
Greece men annually profutiated the deitjes of the coiti with 
a ritual of sort, and rendered them (heir dues fn the 
Thf diape of offerings of the ripe barley and wheaL Now we 
SyBwC^ know that the Myjiicria of El cuss s were celcliratcd every 
year, and acconfingly, if 1 am right in inleqjrtUng ihein ns 
essentially k dramaik repreiscnutfon of the annual vidssl- 
r ] mmtr^n tudes of the coni performed for the purpose of quickening 
**“■ the scftdj it becomes probable that in some form or another 
tficy were annually hdd at Eleiiajs long before the practice 
4fO*e of celebrating games there every fourth or evcTy s^icoTid 
j-car. In shorty the Eleusinian mysteries were in all pnob^ 
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ability far older than the Kleu^fnian Hov? p)d they 

wene we cannot even giic^ But when we consider that the 
eiiltivation pF barley ajid thr^ two ccroali specially 

associated with Demetcr, api^ars to have been pr^tetbted in 
prehistoric Europe frcitn the Stone Age on wards,^ w^e shall 
be disposed to admit that the annual perrormancG of reJigi- 
oua or ma^cai rites at Elcusis for the purpose of ern^urtng 
pood cTOp.s, whethef by piopitiatmg the Corn Goddess with 
offerings of first bruits or by dmmarically representing the 
sowing and the growth of the corn in m>thica] form, prob¬ 
ably dates from an extremely remote anll^^tiity, 

But iTJ order to clear mir ideas on this subject it is Qiuiil- 
dcsirable to ascertain^ if possible, the reason for holding ilie 
Elcu^fnfan games at intervals gf two or four years. The nmuy^ 
reason for holding a baA*c^t festival and thanksgiving every 
ycoLf m obvious enough ; but whj^ hold games only every 
second or every fourth year ? TItc reason for such hnilta- 
tioTts hi by no means obvious on the face of thern^ ^ipeeialEy 
if the growth of the crops if deemed dependent on the 
celcbraHriri. In order to find an answer to iMs question it 
may be well at tlie outset to confine our attention to the 
Great Eicusinian Games, which were celebrated only every 
fourth year. That these were the prind|mi gamci api^xiara 
not only from tJreir namo, btit fram the testimony of Aii^- 
totle, Or at least of the author of 714/ 

who notkes only the quadricnnial or, as in accordarntc w^ith 
Greek idiom he calk tt, tlte penteterCc celebration of the 
garnet,^ Now the custom of holding games at intervaU of 
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four years wits very commtin in Gree^; to take wnly a fcw 
ccinspkiiotii examples the Olytnpic ^Jtmes Ai Olympia, the 
Pythifto games at Delphi, the Panalhenaic games at Athens* 
and the Eleutherian games at Plataea ^ lA cre all celebrated 
at quadricniimt cr^ a# the CTCek* called theni^ penteteric 
peric 3 ds: and at a Jaier time when Augustus instituicd. or 
rather renewed on a mort splendid ^ale, the games at 
Actiurn to commcinoitite his great victQT>", he fnlloi^v-ed a m]U 
eatablished Greek precedent by ordaining that they should 
be quadrlenniah* Still later tlie emperor Hadrian insitjtiitcd 
qUadriennfal games at Man tinea in hononr of his dead 
OUlwitui' favourite Antirioiis^* But in regard to the two greatest of 
all the Greek game% the Olympian and the Pylhian, ! have 
Cruusn shewn reaaona for thinking that they were originally ce!e* 
brated at intervals of eight instead of four years \ certainly 
Oi^jfTOpaM thia la attested for the Pythian games/ and the mode of 
calculating the Olympiads by alternate periods of fifty and 
forty-nine lunor months,* which added together n^akc tip 
eight solar years, scema to prove that the Olympic cycle of 
four yean was really baserl qn a cycle of dght ycars^ fmm 
which it is natural to infer that in the beginning the 
Olympic, like the Py^hian^ games may have been octentrial 
T^motfrsa- Instead of quadricnnlal/ Now wx know from the testimony 
of the anciciita theinseIvcS tliat the Greeks instituted tlie 
iiUQi^ eight-years^ cycle for the purpose of harmpnlsEtig solar ijnd 
lunar ilmc.^ They regulated their calendar primarily by ob- 
tdrtr« servatibn of the moon rather th;tn of the sun ; their monthii 
wsire lunar* and tiieir ordinary year conjislcd of tivclve lunar 
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juunthi Hut tlir solar jtar of tlinx hundn^} and isixty-flvc 
and K qiiAfter days ejicwds ihe lunar ytjar of Iwclit lunar 
iTWiuthi or three hundred .ind fifty^four days by eleven and a 
quarter d■ty^, si> that tn eight solar years iJic excess ante nuts 
to ninety days w roughly ihres lunar montlLt >\ccortl» 
iiigly the Greeks equated eight solar years to eight lunar 
years of twelve months each by intercalating three lunar 
mouths of thirty days each in the octennial cycle; tJiey 
intercalated one lunar month in the third year of Uic cytde, 
a rsocond lunar month in the fifth year, and a tiutd lunar 
tnrjiith in the eighth year.‘ In this nay they, so to say, 
made the tun and moon keep time together by fwkon- 
ing ninety-nine lunar months as equivalent to eight solar 
years; 90 that if, for example, the full moon coincided with 
the summer splstiee in one year, it coincfilcd with It again 
after the revolution of the eight j’cars’ cyde, but not before. 
The equation was indeed not quite exact, and in order to 
render it the Greeka adcruiiids found ihemsdves ubiiged, 
first, to intercaiate three days every sixteen years, aiirl, next, 
to omit one intercalary' month in every ]>eriod of one iiundred 
and sixty years.* lJul these correct ions vrere doubles lefine- 
mcnts of a later age j they may have beem due to the 
astronomer Kudoxus of Cnidus, nr to CI«Mtralu^ ofTenedew, 
who were var(nu.sly, but incorrectly, supposed to have insti. 
tuted tlie r.)Ct(iniila| cycle,* There are strong grounds for 
holding I hat in its simplest form the octennial cycle of 
ninety-nine iunar montlia dales from an extremely remote 
antiquity in Greece ; that it was in fact, as a wdl-informed 
Greek writer tdl us,^ the Brat systematic attempt to bring 
solar and the litnar time iiilo harmony. Indeed, if the 
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Otyinpljitls wen: culciilaicd, they Jitipear to have heeiip on 
the eight years" eyde, thia of itacIT jufRtJeft to place the origin 
of ihc cycle TkCt Imtcf than 776 ac, (he year with which 
ihe reckoning by Olympiads beghif. And when we bear in 
mfnd the ycry rennote period fnim whkh, jiitlged by the 
wonderful rcfitnins of Mycenae* Tiryns, Cnossti!! and other 
cities^ civilwalion in Greek laiids appears to drate* it iieemf 
reasonable to suppose that the octcntiiat cycle* based as it 
was on very lirqplc obaervations* for which nothing but good 
eyes and almost no astn^numJcal knowledge was necrtssiy*^ 
may have been handed down among the inhabitants of these 
Countries frotn ages that preceded by many centuriesp pouibly 
by ihousancis of years^ the great jHrriod of Greek literature 
and art. The anp[wition b confirmed by the traces which 
the ocienniaJ cycle has left of itself in certain ancient 
Greek customs and superstitinnsv particularly by the evi¬ 
dence which jwinta to the conclusion thut □( two of the 
oldest seals of tnonarchy in Greece, namely Cthjs^us and 
Sparta* the king*s tenure of ofHce was formerly limited to 
eight years.* 

We are infertnedp and may readily believe, that the 
nmtive w'hich le^l the Greeks to adopt the eight years* cycle 
was religious rather than practical or ^lentiiEc : their aim 
WAS not so much to ensure the punctual despatch of faiisiiicss 
or to solve an abatract problem in astronomy* as to ascertain 
the exact days on which they ought lo sacrifice to the gocU 
For the Greeks regulfirly employed lunar months In thelf 
reckonings* and accordingly If they liad dated their religious 
fentivais ainipiy by the number of the month and the day of 
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thft rticKilh, the -excess of efeveti awd % quarter of the 
loUr over the limat year wtauld have had the effect of oiu** 
the fcslivals i^dually to revolve throughout the ivhole 
drcle of tire reasonji, so that in lime ceremonies which 
fjropcrly bcltjnged to mnt^r Ti,^a1d come to be held m 
tijmmcr« and on the contrary cererraonies which were only 
ap^imprintc to saminer would come to be held in winter. 

To AVfild this anomaly^ and to ensure that festivals dated by 
Itaiftr months should fall at fixed or r^carly fixed points in 
the Sfilar ycar^ the Gfceks adopted the octciinial cyctc hy 
the simple expedient of Intercalilting three lunar months in 
every penod of erght years* In doing so they acted< as one 
of their writers juatly pointed out, on a priucipk pfodsely 
the reverse of that followed hy the ancient Hg>ptranaT who 
delibcratcly legubted their religious fesHvals by a purely 
lunar calendar for the purpose of alioivifif^ Ihctn gradually lo 
revolve Ihrougbout the whole circle of tlic seasons** 

Tlius at an early 8?a^e of culture the regulntioii of the lri«rtp 
calendar is largely an affkif of religion! it Is a means of 
maintaiiiing the established relations betwe^ gods and men 
on a sacliifactoi^' footing i and in public opinion the great 
fivJl of a disordered calendar la not so much that it disturbs 
and disarranges the onJJnary cotinsc of business and tbe 
vartous traa^ctlons of civil life, as that it endangers die 
welfare or even die existciice boUi of individuals and of 
die cfimmunit)' by intenupting their normal intercourse w^ith 
tFsciit divine powers on wliose favour mm believe themselves 
to be abi^lutely ilcpcndcnL Hence in statei which take 
this view of the deep reli^ons import of the caien-dar Jfs 
Huperinlendence b naturally entnwted to priests rather than 
to aitronomers^ becauie the science of asEronomy b regarded 
merely as ancillary" to Ih* deeper mysteries of theology^ 

Fur example, at Rome the method of determining the 
mittiEhs and regulatiug tlie festivals was a secret which the 
pontiffs fof ages jealously gtiardcd fmm the profane vulgar* 
and in consequence of their ignorance and incapacity the 
eatendiir fell into confusion and the fesUvab were celebrat^ 
uut of thdr natural seasons, until the greatesl ol all the 
Roman pontiffs^ Julius Caesarp remedied the confusion and 
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placed iltft calendar of the civilised world on the firra founda¬ 
tion on which, with little change, it slanda lo this daj,*.' 
liie tjitiri. On the whole, then, it appears probable tliat the ectetiniaE 
ri™^i cycle, based on considerations of rclipon and on elejnentaiy 

niTM DbscrvittiOns of the two grcut tiiinSnaficSi dflited from a vri^' 

rtimotc period among the ancIcTit Greeks i if thity did not 
bring It with them when tiicy migTa,tcd sonthwjirds from 
cmkivooda and beechwoods of Centml Ewupe, ihtsy may 
i=?p{<n well have taken it over frotn die if civilised prerfetM^iOfs of 
dlfTcfCrtt blood and difTcrcat language whom they found 
fwW. leading a settled agnciiltural life on the lands about the 
Aegean Sea. Now we have seen reasons to hold ihut the 
two most famous of the great Groch gam^Sp the Pythittn ^tnd 
the Olympian^ were both based on the ancient cycle of 
eiglit years, and that the quadncnnial penod ut which they 
were trgularly celebrated in hlstorfcal times was arrived at 
by a subdivision of the older octcnniid cycle. It Is hardly 
rash, therefore, lo eonjcctiiie ifrat the quadricnnial period in 
general, regarded ^ the iiarma! period for the celebralfon of 
great games and fc.'itivals, was on finally founded on element¬ 
ary^ religious and asttxmomical considerations of the :iiame 
kind* Oiat Is, on a somewhat erode attempt to harmonise 
the dtscrepancicrs of solar and lunar time and thereby to 
etL^urc the continued favour of the gods. It Is, indeed^ 
ccftaiti or probable that some of these qiiadrEcriniaJ feslivab 
were celcbtalcd in honour of the dead ; ’ but there seems lo 
be nothing In the beliefs or eusloms of the ancient Greeks 
Cdncemidg the dead which would suggest a qiradriennial 
period as an appropriate one for propitJating tlie ghosts t>f 
the departed- At hrst sight h is dlifetieiit with the octenidal 
period ; for according to Pindar, the souls of the dead who 
bad been purged of their guilt by an abciJo of eight yeara 
in the nether world ivere born again on earth iti the ninth 
year as glorious kings, athletes, and isages.^ Now if this 
belief in th£ ednearniUion of the dead after eight years were 
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priiiiitive, Jt ccrlitinly fumisih ait excellent reason for 

honouring the ghosts of great men at their graves every 
eight years in order to facilitate therr rebirth into die woeIiJ. 

Yet the period of eight yeara thus rigidly ^ippUed to the life 
of disembodied spirits ap|iear9 too artiitr5iry and cx>nverLt!uiial 
to be re^ly primitive, atid we may suspeet that m this 
applltatfoD it was nothing but an inTerence drawn from Uie 
old octcntiial cycle, which had been Instituted for the piirpose 
of leconeiling solar and lunar tjmeL if that ivaa so, tt will 
follow that the quadriennial period of funmJ games wasv 
like the shidlar period of other rdigiotis festivals, obtained 
tlifotigh the bisection of the octennial cycle, and hence that 
It wai ttkimately derived from HStttnionttciti considerationj 
rather tlian front any beliefs touching a quadrlcnnlal revolu¬ 
tion in U^c state of the dead. Yet in historlcat tirtiEs it may 
well have hapjvencd that these cotisidcratioaa were forgnltieri, 
and that gamea and festivals were institutoii at quadriennlai 
inlcrvals, for example at Ftamea* in honour of the alaen, 
at Aclium to commenioraEe the great victory^ and at 
Mantinea in honour nf Antinous,^ without any conscious 
reference to the sun and moon, and merely because that 
period had from time innnemrrrial hetn regarded av the 
proper atid norm el one for the celchrailon of certain solemn 
religious ritn 

if we ettqwlre w‘hy the Greehs so often bisected the old rtsm 
octenniai pericid into two qnidrienntal periods for pnqioses 
of religion^ the answer can only be conjecturah for no 
positive infonuatfon appears to be given on the subject 
by ancient wiiteri^ Perhaps they thfmght that eight years 
was too long a time to elapse bctwttn the solemn fervices, 
and that it was desirable to pmplti:itc the deities at ^horlcr 
lutervaio. But it is possible that pcililioii os well aa EeMirioiid, 
reiigiotts motives may have operated to produce the change. 

We ha%^e seen reason to think that at two of the oldest scats 
of ruoriarchy In Greece; namely Chosbus and Sparta^ kings 
foniierly held office for periods of eight years only, after 
which their sovereignly citheT lerminatcd or had to be formaljy 
renewed. Now with the gradual growth ofjhat democratic 
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flcntimtnt. wliidh ultimatcty domiraalcd Greek political life* 
men would become more and more jcaloua of the kin^y power 
and would seek to restrict it within narrowof limits, and one 
of the most obvioiw means of doing so was to ahonen the 
king^a tenure of office. We know that this was done at 
Athens, where the dynasty of the hletlontidts was reduced 
from the rank of monarch^ for life lo that of magistrates 
holding office for ten years only,* it is po^siblE: that else¬ 
where the king's rdgti was cut down froiq eight years to 
four years; and if 1 am right m ray oxpianatton of the 
origin of the Olyrapk games this political revolution actu¬ 
ally took piflfift at Olympia* where the victors in the chariot- 
race would seem at first to have personated the ^uii^god 
and perhaps held office in the capacity of divine kings 
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during the intervajs between iiuccessive cekbratiOfis of ihc 
If at Olympia and ctscw'hcre the games were of 
old pricnarily contests in which the king had personally io 
take part for the purpose of attesting his bodily vigouf $:nd 
therefore hfs capacity for offictr^ the repetition of die test at 
intervals of four instead of eight yeais might l>e regarded 
Bis furnishing a better gunfantee of the rnajnlcnancc of tJic 
kings cflRcicncy and thereby of the general wcUarCp which 
in primitive society is often supposed to be sympathetically 
bound up wnth the health and strength of the king. 

But while many of the great Greek games were celebrated 
at iaicrv'als of four years, otliem, such ns the Nemcaa and the 
Uthmiau. were celebrated st tntervak of two yeitra only ; and 
ju« as the qiiadriertnial period to have becu arrived at 
through & bisection of the octennial period^ *0 we may surmke 
that Ihc biennial [wriod wafi produced by a bisection i>f the 
qnadricmijaJ pcrlml Tlus was the view which the aduilraljlc 
modern dironologer U Idder took of the origin of the quad- 
rfennial and hlCADlal feitivaljt ji^pcctively * and ft appears far 
more prah&ble than the contrary opinion of the andent chrono*- 
logtrCensorinus^ tliat the qimdricunial peiiDd was rt^cjied by 
doubling the bienniah and the ccle^nlal perfod by dcniblrag 
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the qiioilricnniaL^ Thie ihitor}" t^f Ccn^arintis was Hut Uie 
Gmlis starttd with A blbnnlal cycle of twelve and thirteen 
lunar moTitha ahentately in succc3?rive years for the purpoaie 
of harcnonising and lunar time,* But » the eyde so 
produced exceeds the tme isalar time by seven uid a half 
da>%* the discrepancy^ which it leaves between the two 
gteai celestial clocks, the sun and nioorip wits too {ylorin^ to 
escape observation even of simple farmerap wlm would 
SBOon have been painfully scnsiblo that the Simea were out of 
]ojn^ ff they' had altenipterl to regulate the various otxrmtions 
' of this agricultura] year by rcferctic* to so very inaccurate an 
almannc. It is unlikelyi therefoic that the Greeks ever 
made much use of a biennial cyde of this ^Kirt* 

Now to apply these condusloTis to ibe Eleusinlan p^mes^ ApiiIct- 
which funiished the starting-point for the preceding dis*^ 
cusisiqn, Whatever the origin and meaning of these igames oottdiuUoa 
may have boerii we miiy surmise that the cpiailrienntaJ und 
biennial periods at which they were held were originally taiu* 
derived from astronomical consideroUans, and that tliey had 
nothing to do directly either with the ogricultuTal cycle* 
which 13 annual* nor with the worabip of the dead, w hich can 
tKoredy be said to have any cycle at all, unless indeed it be 
an annual out. In Other words, neither the needs of 
husbandry nor the supcrAtitlOiis reUtEng to ghosts furnish 
any natural explanation of the quad non nial and biennial 
periptis of the ECteiisiniaa games* and to dUcover such an 
explanation wc ^tre obliged to fall back on astronomy ofp to 
be more exact, on that biend of astrotioniy with religion 
wlddi op pears to b* mainly responaiblc fo^ such Greek 
feslivaU aj* exceed a year iu tlieir period. To admit this Is 
not to decide the qucstlori wheUser the Ktcusinlan games 
were agrkuliumi n funereal iti eharacicr* but it ifl im* 
pHdtly to acknowledge tltal the games were of later origiji 
than the annua! ceremuniesv Induding the Great Mysteries* 
which were dcalgticfl propitiate the dclUes'of the corn 
for the v^ry ^mpte and practkal pur(HJ^ of eusuriog good 
crops wilhin ihe year^ h'or it cannot but be that mcti 
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observed snd laid their A««Dtitit with the annual chanf^ of 
the Boasons, espcdallv ah tnamTcslcd by the ^tvth and 
maturity of tlic erafu^ tcitig before tJiey attompted to recon¬ 
cile the discrepaticies of solar and lunar itme by a series of 
obaerVAiiona cxtendirtir overreveml yearsk 
VwTOfw Oh the whole, then, if, ignnffng theories, we adhere to 
evidence of the ancients theinadvo in regiiid to the 
rites of Ekusis, including under that geticrst term the 
Great Mysteries, the games, the f-'estival before Ploughing 
(/ffVfrasta}. the Fciilivat of tlie Tbreahing-floor, the Green 
Fesilival, the Festival of tite Cornstalks, and the offerings 
of first-fruits, we shall probably incline to agree with the 
most learned of ancient antiquaries, the Roman Varn^ 
who, to quote Augustine's rcpnirt of his opinion, “intei^ 
prcisd the whole of the Hlcusiniati mysteries as relating 
to the Com which Cercs (UeiiretctJ bad discovered, and 
to Proserpine (Pcnsephoiie), whimi Plmo Jiad carried off 
from l«f. And Proserpine herself, he said, signifies the 
fecundity of the seedn, the fiiiure of which at a certain time 
had caused the earth to tnoum tor barrenness; and thcrefotc 
harl given rise to tlic opinion that the daughter of Ceres, that 
is, fecundity itself, had been ravished by Pluto and detained 
in the nether world and when the deanh had been 
publicly mourned and fetondity had returned once more, 
there WM gladness at the return of Proserpine and solemn 
rites were instituted accordingly. After that he says." 
oontiiiHeii Aiigiutine, nrptirtlng Vairo, “that many things 
n'cre taught in Jier mysterjes which bad no reference but to 
the ducovety uf the corn," ^ 


Thus far 1 have for the most part assumed an identity 
nf nature between Dcmeter and Persephone, tlic div'me 
daughter personifying the com in its double 
iTPttor aspect of trie seed-corn of last year and the ripe ears of 
thi^ and 1 pointed out that this riew of the substantial 
vc(i<wii« unitj- of mother and daughter is home ou t by Uicir portratU 
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m Greek nrtfc which arx: often so alike as to be indMifigui^- 
ahlc. Such a cl&se resernblance between the artistic types 
of Dcmcter and Pcrseii^hone mifitates decidedly agninat Uic 
view that ihe two gwJdissGis arc oiytliical embodloicmts of 
two things so different siid so easily disMitguishiible from 
each other as ihe earth and the vegetation whldt springs 
from it Had Greek artists accepted that view of XJcineter 
mid Persephone, they could sareJy have dcvised types of 
them whicli wovld have broLi^Jit out the deep distmetinn 
between the goddcaiscs. That Uicy were capable of doing 
so 13 proved by the simple fact that regularly rttpre- 
sented the F^rtb Goddess by a type ivhkb difTefied widely 
both from thai of Derncto- and from that of Pemephona^ 
Not only fu\ but they soiuetimes jet the tut> ty(»ea of the 
Farth GotldfcSs and the Coni Goddess {Demctef) skJe by 
side m If on purpose to demonstrate their diBerence. Thus 
3t Ptttrae tiicJO was a saiictu niy of Dome ter p in which sh e 
anti phone w‘cre jiarlrayed standingp while Earth w-as 
represented by a seated image and on a vase-painting 
the Earlh Goildefs h seen appropriately emerging from 
the grviund with a hom of plenty and an infant in her 
uplifted aims, white Derncter and Persephone^ scarcely dis- 
tmguishable from each othcr^ stand at full height behind beT| 
looking down at her half-huricil figure, and Triptolemus in 
h|f wheeled car aits dlroctly above hcr.^ In this instructive 
fiicture, actqnlmgly wc sec grouped together the prindpaJ 
perionages in the myth of the corn; the Earth GcKldtis, the 
tw-i* Gixide±ise4ii of the old and the new com, and the hero 
who IB said lo have been sent forth by ihc Gom Godded 
to sow the iiced bn:>ndcast over the earth. Such represen- 
Lattons seem to prove thnt ihe artist^ dearly distingnkbed 
Demctcr from the Epirlh Gwtdcjj/ And if Dcmclef did 
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not personify the cirth* ceui there be siny r^o^mbte doubi 
that, like iKr daui^btcr, she per^nibed the c^m which was 
BO ^ominonty called by her name from the tame of Homer 
downwardaf The essenlmt jdeatity of mother and daughter 
b su|;£cstcdi not only by the close resemblauce of their 
artistic tirpci^ but Also tjy the official title of '^tJie Two 
Goddesses * which wa* regularly applied to tlxem in tlie great 
sanctuary at Eleusis with otic any street cation of tliclr in¬ 
dividual attributes Hud titles/ as if ttseir separate individu¬ 
al ities had almost inerged in a single divine subatance^^ 

Surveying the evidence as n whole, we may say that 
from the mytb of Demeter and Persephone, from tbetr ritual. 
r^ttUKidc from their representations in arr, from the tides which they 
bore, from the orferinga of hrai-fmits which were presented 
to them, and from the names applied to die ccreatsv are 
fairly entitled to conclude that in the mind of ilie ordinary 
Gteek the two godde^^ wore essentially penfionificatiorui of 
the com, and that in this germ the whole elTloreHcence of 
ikm. ncligion finds imptldtly its explanation. But to mam- 

tajo this is not to deny that in the long course of religions 
evolutidn high mural and Bpirkual conceptions were grafted 
on thi^ aimple original stock and blossomed out into fairer 
flowers tlian the bloom of the barley and the wheat 
Above alt, the thought of the seed buried in the eiyth m 
order to iprttig up to new and higher life readily suggested 
a oompari^ii with human destiny^ and Blrenglheited thu 
hope that for man t* the grave piay be but the hqjiBning of 
a better and happier cscistence In ^me brighter world uriknowm 
Tills simple and n^^tuaJ reflectjon sccniLS perfectly suSetent 
tf> explain the association of Use Com Goddess at Elctuilj 
with the mystery of death and Uic Iwpe of a blissful 
immortality. For that Uie ancients regarded Initiation in 
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the Eleuafomn mystcfies as m key to tin loci: the gatw of 
Famdbe appc^n^ to be pr<>ved the allusions ^hkh wdl- 
infonried writer^ among them drop to the happiness in store 
for the [nitbted hereafter,^ No tlouht U is easy for lis to 
discern the flimstnesd of the togkal foundatiort on winch stieh 
high Ko|>es were builL^ But drowning tdeo clutch at stnwB^ 
pud we need not ^vonder dial the Grcelts, like outselvu^ 
with death before them and a greal love of life in their 
hearts, should not have stopj^d to weigh with loo nkc a 
hfttid the Hjrgumcfits that toid for and against the prcuaiKCt 
of human immoftalily* The reasoning that atLifled Saint 
Paul* and has brought comfort to utrtolci thousaj^ds of 
ffPiTowing Chriiitjans, standing by the deathbed or the 
open grave of their Im-cd oneJt, was good enough to pass 
muster ivjth ancient pagans^ when they tw' bowed Uidr 
heaib uti Jer the burden of gdef^ and. with the taper of 
life burning Jow in the Aocket, looked forward into tlie 
darkness of the unknown. Therefore we do m rndlgnity 
to the myth of Deineler artd Persephone—one of the few 
mytha in whicJi the funahine anti clarity of the Greek 
geniu*! arc crms<d by ihc shadow and myster)' of dcaih— 
when wc truce its origin to some of the most famihar, yel 
etcmatly nlfecting aspects of nature^ to the mdanehniy 
gloom ami decay of autumn and to the freshnessp the briglu- 
iieis, and the veidiu^ of spring. 
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MAGICAL STOHIFICASCE OP GAFFES TX. PlttMlTIVP 
AGRICU1.TURE 

In ihc pm^irig chapter we $aw that among Uie Htes 
of Ekusia were eoanpri^ certain i^thleUc fiports, Koch aa 
rooc-racca. horw-ractsa* leapsng, md boxingi the 

victors in whidi were rcivaidecj with meaaures of bartcy 
dl^Lributcd among them by the priesta* These apoita the 
aticienls thcmKlvra aasodated widi the worship of Demcier 
and Perscplione, the goddesses of the conn and strange ai 
such an asMxIation may seem to iis» it h not without fu 
analogy among the harveat customs of mcKlerci European 
peasantry.^ But to diiMtovcf clear cases of games practised for 
the express purpose of promoting the growth of the Cropai w*e 
must lum to more primitive agncultural communrties^ th^n 
the Athenians of classical antiquity or the peopies of modem 
Europe. Such communities may be found at the pne^ent 
day amoTig the savage tribes of Borneo and Nmr Guinea, 
who subsist mainly by tilling the graund- Among them ive 
take the Kayans or Bahaus of central Borneo as typicuL 
They arc esseutlaliyan agncultui^ pcopTe, and devote them-^ 
selves mainly to the etdtivatiDii of Hec* whkb rumisbes their 
staple food; aU otlicr products of the ground are of sub¬ 
ordinate importance:- Hmcc agriculture, we arc told, 
dominates *the whole life of these tribes; their year is the 
year of the cultivation of the rke^ and titey divide It Into 
yar|^>uj periods which are determined by the conditions 
ticceAiary for ihn tilting of the hclds anti tlie mBitipuIatiun 
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of Ihc nee, “ In tribes whose tbou^ht^ Am no much en* 
gros^d by agiicutlurc it Is no wonder ilmx thpy ]i-^i>ciate 
wiih it tJieir id&os of ihe powei-p which rule tJiem for good 
or evil- The npirii-world stind$ in done connexion with 
the agriciiItUTe of t!ie tiahsu^; williout the con^nr of the 
spirits no work in the fields may be iindertakett Morco%xt, 
ail the great |>opular fe^tn^ coincidt with the different 
periods of the cukivaLion of the rice. As the people arc in 
an unusual state of afTluancc after harvest^ all family festivals 
which rcqiiii^a large outlay are for practical deferred 

till the New Year festival at the end of harvest The two 
miehly spirits Amei Awi and his wife louring Unc, who, 
according to tiie belief of the Kayans, live in a worid under 
gruundp dominate the w^hok of the tillage and deternune 
the issue of the harvest in great uicasnre by the behLivinur 
of the owner of the tand^ not so much b>'' his moral coiiductj 
as by the ofkringa he has made to the spirits and die atten- 
feirm he has paid to their warningsu An important part in 
agricultuiie falls Co the chief: at die fesUvaU be has, in the 
rmme of the whole tribe, to see to it that the prescribed con- 
juradona arc carried out by the p/icstesses. All rcUglous Tte in.-nsj 
ceremonies rwjusrtd for the cultivation of the ground take 
place in a small rice-field specially set apart for that pur- mwbmti 
pose* called fuirta h/i: here the chiefs family ushers in 
every fresh operation in the cullivation of tlie rice, such as 
«owJng, liDcmg^ and reaping 1 the solemn actions there per* 
formed Itavc a symbolical sigtiLficance-*^ * FM+fwmiaa, 

Not only the chkfs family among the Kayiuis has such Cnu- 
a consecrated field ; every fainily pos^sc^ one of its ow^n. 

The^ little fields ore never cultivated for the sake of their ftiow 
produce: they serve only a* the scene of rcligioufi ceremonies *^^5. 
and of thoic jiymbolical o|jeralions of sgrlculinre which are 
afterwards |icrfornicd in Jcamest on ihc real rice-fields.’ 

For example, at the festival befure sowing a priceless sows 
some rfee on the consecrated field of tlic chiefs" family and 
then ealk on a number of young men and girk to com¬ 
plete the w ork ; the young men then dig holcain the gitjund 
wlih digging-aticks, and the grris come Ixshiuii Uiem antT 
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plant ihe rice^seed in tiie holes. Afterwards the priestesses 
lay offerings of food, wrapC in bamuiadeivw^ here and there 
on tbe holy fields while llic>' croon pra^Trs to the spirits in 
soft which m hnlf drowned in the clashing mufiic of 

the On another day women gnithcr all kinds of edible 

leaees in theit gardens and Belds, boil them m water, and 
tl)en sprinkle the water on the con^emted rfoc-Bcld. 13 tit 
on that and other days of the festival the people attend also 
to tbeir own waiit% bonqiieting an a favourite species of rice 
and other damtses, Thjr ceremanjcs connected sownng 
last several weekA* and daring this tiinc certain taboos have 
to be observed by the people, Thus on the first day of the 
festival tine whole popukiioTi, except the very old and the 
ver^^ yonngf must refrain fmm bathing ; after that there 
follows a pcriiod of rest for eight nights, during which the 
people may neither work nor hold intercuurse with tlicir 
neighbdursL On the tenth day the prohibJtiun to bathe is 


again enforced \ and during the eight following days the 
great rice-field of the village, where the ml crops are raised, 
IS sowed.' The reason for excluding strangers from the 
village at these times is a rchgioua one.r It ia a fear lest 
the prcxncc of strangers mfghs frighten the spirits or put 
them in a had humour, and so defeat the object of the 
ceremony ; for* while the religious ceremonies which accom¬ 
pany the euUiVation of the rice differ somewhat fmtn each 
other in different tribes, the ideas at the botiom of them, 
vve are told* are everywhere the same i the aim always is to 
appease and propkiatc the souJs cjf the rice and the other 
spirits by sacrifices of all sorts,* 

However, during this obligatory period of ficcliision and 
r»i the Kay ms employ themselves tti various pursuits, 
which, though at first sight they might seem to serve no 
other purpose than that of rctreation, have really in the 
minds of the people a much deeper sigidficsincix For 
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txamplr^ At ihh titnt tJii^ tti^t\ oftcfi p\^y At npiiirkiiig 
tops. The tops ore smootli, BaE pieces of wwd wdghin|^ 
poiindB. Iiflch man tries to tpin his own top «> that 
it kniiicks down those of hU neighboncf and continues iuc!f 
tn revoire ti'iunTphBntl^% New tops are coctitnonly carv'ed 
fen the festival The older nren somctiities use tops 

of iroTi-wood. Ai^ain*ever>' evening the yciung men assemble 
in the open space before die chiefs house and engage in 
contests of sltengih and agility^ ^^ile the women wntch 
them rmna the long gtiUeTy or verandah of the hen^. 
Another pppukr pAStime during the fe^tiva] of sowing b a 
masquerade It takes place on the evening of the tenth * 

the day on wKich^ for die ^ond time, the people are for* imital 
bidden to bathe, Thtt scene of the performance is again 
the open space b front of the chieTi house. As the day 
draws towards evening, the villagers begin to ^^.-^scuibk in the 
g^ltcry fir verandah of the house In order to secure good 
places for viewing the mas^^ucrade AIL the lUEiskers a| 
these ceremonies represent evil spirita^ The men wenr 
ugly wooden masks on their faecSi and their bodies arc 
liwathcd in masses of sJit banana leaves so as to imitate 
the hideous facet and hairy bodies of the demousv The 
young women wear on the Jr beads cj'Undrical baskets, which 
conceal thcTr real featureii, while they e^chibit to the spectators 
grotesque human faces formed by ^titchK on pieces of white 
cotton, which are fastened to the baskets^ On the occasion 
when Dr. Nieuwenhuia w^itnesserd the tcremonyp the first to 
appear on the scene were some men wearing wocrien maaks 
atid Ttclmcta and so thickly WTapt in banana leaves diat they 
[poked like moving masses of green foliage. The^" danced 
ffUcnt[yp keeping time to the beat of die gongs. They were 
fotlowtai by other figures, some of whom executed w-ar* 
dances j but the weight of their Leafy envelope was such 
that UiCy soon grew tked, and though they icaped high, 
tiiey uttered none of the ivfld w'ar-whoops ^vhidi usually 
accompany these martial exercises. When darknesa fell, 
die dancer ceased and were replaced by a httle draina 
representittg a boar biought io bay by a pack of hounds^ 

The part of the boar was played by an ^ctor wearing a 
wandtn boarifi head maskp ivho ran about on all fours md 
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grunted fn a Itfc-Ukss manner* while «Ke hotinds, acted by 
young men* yelped* and ntade diiahcs tit him The 

play was wfttdied with lively mtere^t anti pcaU <if laughter 
by the spectators. Later m the evening right disgulRed 
girb danced, one behind the other, with rioW steps ami 
waving to the ghmmeriTig light of terebca and dte 

straJns of a sort of jew^s harp^^ 

The rites which accompany the Sdwdng of the fields anc 
no sooner over than iho^ which usher In th^ hoeing begin, 
IJke the sowing ceremonies, they aic inatigurated by a 
pnestcasi wdio hoes the sacred field fotmd about a sacrificial 
stage and then calls upon other people to complete the 
work After that the holy Geld U again sprinkled with a 
decoction of herbs.^ 

Jiuc thecfowningimint ri" the Kayan year is the New Vear 
r^tivah The tiarvest ha» then been fulTy housed ; abundance 
rctgns in every (kinily, and for eight dayi tlie [leople* drc^ised 
out in all their finely, give themsdves up to mirth and Jollity^ 
The icstlval was witnessed by the Dutch esplorer Dr, 
Nieitwcnhuis. To lure the good spirits from the spirit limd 
baskets filled with precious objects were set out beforE the 
windows, and the priestesses mpide long speeches In wluch 
they invitrjd these beneficent beings lo come to the chief*3 
house and to stay there during titc whole of tiie ceremonies. 
Tw'o days afterguards one of the prfcsie^ses harangued the 
spirits for three^iiarteia of an hour, teiling them who the 
Kay^ns were* frorn whom the chiefs family was descended, 
wliat the tnbe was doing* and what w^erc its wishes, nol: for¬ 
getting to implore the vengeance of the spirits on the lUtang- 
Lujiai^ llie hereditary foes of the Kayans; Tlie harangue ivas 
coudied in rhyming verse and delivered in ring-seng tones. 
Five da^-s later right ]ir!esicsses asee tided a sacrifieial staj:;e, 
on which food was dally set forth for the spirits. There 
they Jotticrl hands and croonej imother long address to tJie 
spirits, marking the time w^itb thrir hands. Tlien a bvi^ket 
containing olTcringt of food was bonded up to them^ and one 
of the priestesses □pciicd iL and invited the spirits to tlie 

Sasket WTicu Hiey were supposed to have done the lUi 
* 
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n'dJ ftbiit down on thcm^ sm\ Ihc basket wltb the spfHts In 
it UfiLHi conveyed into tJse clikf's Uouh?. As the prfeste&ses 
m the performanict: of the fiacml ceremnniei might not touch 
the ground, ptanks were cut fmni a fruit^tj-ec and laid nti the 
ground for tlicm to step oru But tlie great fealure of the Sduriflet 
New Year festival is the sacriHce of plg^ of which the ^ W 
spirjiua] eisetice 1 a appruprlatcly ofTeied to the splnts, while 
their ptaterJal subslajiee ia consuEned by the worshipper^. 

In carrying ont tlua highly satisfactory’ amLogetnent^ while 
the live pigs lay icthcred in a row on the giDUrid^ LIlb 
priesEjeAses danced solemnly round a sacrihclal Atage« each of 
them arrayed in a war-manUe of pauther-Akin and wnaiing a 
war-cap on her head, and on cither side two priests arnted 
wills, swords cxcculed war daiice!i for i|ic putpose of scaring 
away evil spJfils^ By tbdr gesticulutioiis the priestessci 
indicated to tJic powors above that the pigs were intended 
for their benefit. One of them, a lat but dignified ladyv 
dancing cjoniposedlyp seemed by her ccurteoiis gestures to 
invile the souLs of the pig^ to ascend up to heaven ; but 
others, not content with this too Ideal oiTcrmg, rushed at the 
p\^ seized the !!maUi!^t of tliem by the hitul and 

cjcerling uM their strength danecil with ihe ^^queaiing porker 
to Axtd from the sacrificial #tage. In the evenirig, before 
darkness fell^ the aiiljoahi were slaughtered and ihejr Hvcnf 
cxaioEniui for mnens ; if the tinder aide of Ute liver was 
pale, the omen was good | hut if it waa dark, die omen 
was cviL On the East day of the featii’^l One of the chief 
priestesses, in martial army* danced round the sacrifidal 
stage^ making passes with her oLd sword as If she would 
heave the whole stniclurv heaven wand ; while others stabbed 
with s|iear3 at the foul Eietids that might he hovering in 
the alri intent on dkturbing the sacred nunmters at their 
holy work.* 

" Thus'' says Dr, Nicuwenhtiis, fcview^ing the Agricuhtiml br. r^hoK 
rites which he ivilftesscd ^mong the Kayans on tin: ^leudaLam 
river* “ every fresh o|>eratiQn on the rtce^ficld was ushered in by 
celigfOils and culinary ceremonies, during which the com* 
munity had alway's to observe taboos for wveml nights aiid to netioBirtb 
play certain definhe games An wc saw. spiffiung-top games 
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jincl masqutti^tles Mfcrc pLtyftI during the soivfrtg festiv?!]; 
at chu firat iMinging: irurf the rice the people pelted each other 
with ctay pelleti dSschargeil Trom fliaall pca-ahooter^, but wt 
fomicr timen sham fighu took place mih wooden awonU^ 
while dinriiig Ihe Kew Year festival llw men conlend wiUt 
each orhcf in wirailing, high leap%* loTig leapa, and runniitg. 
The women also fip^ht eadi ntber wilh great glee* lt*lng 
bamboo vessels full of water for tlicir principal wcapon-u'"* 

What h tils mcaniifg of the iports mid pastimes which 
eustom prescribes to ihe Kayins on ibew: occasions? Are 
they mere ditxrvons meant to while away the tedium of the 
hoHdayi? or have they a scriouir, jicrhaps a tetigioua or 
magical lignificance ? To this questiun it will be well to let 
Dr. Nleuwenhitiii give hut atiiwer, "*The Kayam on Urn 
hicndalam river” he sa>% "eitjay tolerably ncgular harvests, 
and thdr agricultural festivals accufrdbigly take place tverj* 
year; whereas the Kayaus oti the Mshuk^in river, on 
account of the frnxuent failure of thr: liarVesUi can edebrate 
a S’ew Year's fe^tivHi only once in cv'cry luo or three yeori 
Yet although these festivities ant cckbmted more rcgutnrly 
on the Mendalaiu riverj they are followed on the Mahakam 
river with hvelicr Interesr,«nd the meaning of alJ ceremonies 
uiij games can also be Traced much better there. On the 
Mendatom river 1 came to the false conclusion that the 
popular gaiiic:!E tv-hich take place at ihe festivals are tmder- 
taken quite arbitrariLy nt the of sowing and harvx^j^t; 

but on the Mahakam rivcri on the contralyj 1 observed that 
even the masquerade: at the sowing festival is invested with 
as deep a sigaiUcancc as any of the ceremonies performed by 
the priwtesacs.'* * 

“The influence of rcliginus worship* which dominates the 
whole life of the Dyak tribes, manifest? itself also In their 
games. This holds gtxxi dtiefly of pastimes in which all 
adults take part tog^thcr^ mostly on definite occariona : it is 
less applicable to itmre individual i>astitnes which are not 
Totricted to any spccEat season. Pastimes of tlie former 
sort arc very rarely indulged tn at ordinary* ttrneSp and 
properly speaking they attain iheir full significance only an 
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tlie occqslcun nf the af^riciiUHml fcftiv^ls which bear a it nelly 
rehgi<ku$i stomp. Even, ihctf recrcatrofii are not left to 
choicej bni definite gnmes belong to definite festivals; thus 
at tlkc Bowing fotivats othe^ anmacments are in Vogna than 
at the little harvest festival qr the ireat harvest festival at 
the beginning of the reaprng^ and at the Kew Vear feslivah 
. * H Ib this conneNion between festivals and games merely 
an aceidentol onc^ nr t$ It on a real afiTmity } The 

latter seeintf to me tlie iiions pmbable ipicw'. for In the case 
of one of the most important games pla^ cd by men I was 
able to prove directly n rd^gion^ Bignffiennicc ; and altliotigU 


1 failed to do so in tlic ea? 3 e of the olherN, I conjccttirc* 
ncv'crthdf^s, that a jrligioiia idea li&i at the bottom of all 
other games whicli are connected wdh derinite festivals-"* 

If the reader dionld entertain any Jonbt on the sabjcct, Ti^Kai, 
and should dusj>ect that in arriving at this eoncbskjTi the 
iJuteh trat'cller gave the reins to hifl fancy rather than pcirfikq^ 
followed the real opinion of ilie people^ These doubts and 
suapielons will piobably dispelled by comparing the "GnJ** 
similar garnet which another primitive agricultural people 
avowedly play for the purpose of eiisuring good empa. 

The people in question arc the Kai of German New Guinea, 
who inhabit the rugged^ densely wooded moimtains inland 
fmm Flnsch Harbour Tliey subsist mainly cm the produce 
of tlie taro and yams they culiivau in theij- fields, 

though the more inland p^ple slso make much use of 
sweet potatoes. All thek crQp 5 are root cropi. No patch 
of ground Is enltTv^tcd for mnre than a year at a time* As 
soon as {t lias yielded a cropi, it is deserted for another and 
LB quickly overgrtnvn wilh rank btunboos, and bushes. 

[ct SIX or eight years, w*hcn the iindcTgftJWth has died out 
under the shadow of the taller trees which have shot up^ the 
land may again be cleared and brought under cuItivatiOfi* 


Thus the area of cuJtivatfon jsJjifts frocn 3'ear to year; and 
the villages aife not touch more penuanent; for tn Uic damp 
tropienr climate the wooden houics ixit and fall Into 
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min ( 9 , iind whciii this^ happens the fitc of ihe viilfllfc ii 
chajigedp^ 'I'w X:3n3CUre good c:mp$ of the taro and yaina, on 
which they depend for their Mbsiflttmce, the Kai rcacMft to 
many supeTfidtiou!!i practices^ For example, In wdet to 
make the yams strike deep loots, they touch the shoots 
with the bone of n wild artimai that ha^ been kilktt [n 
the rcctssc? of a cayei imagirting that juat aj the creature 
petictraicd deep into the cjirtli^ so the shoots that have been 
touched wilh its bone wiU dcsccjid deep into the ground 
And in order that the taro may bear large and h^wsy froitp 
they place the shQOi@> before planting thetn* on a and 
heavy block of stnne^ believing that the stone will communi* 
catc iiii valuable propcrtiei of si>e and weight to the futofe 
fruit, Moreover, great use [a made of spdU and incantations 
to promote the growlhof the crops, and all persons who utter 
ancti magjeaJ formidas for this purpose have to abstain from 
eating certuln fo^ids until the plants have sproutal and give 
promise of & good crop. For examplep they may not eat 
young bamhcMi sjidots, which are a favourite anielc of diet 
uritli the people. The reason b that the young shoots are 
covered with fine prickles, whi^di cause itcliing and irritatioo 
of the skin; from wtudi the Kai infer that if an enchanter 
of dekl fruits wetic Co eat bJimboo sljor^ts, the cantagion of 
their prickles would lie conveyed through him to the fruits 
and would manifest itself in n pungent dkiigrcenbfe flavour. 
For a Similar reason no di^rmcr of the crops who knows 
tiis bitaitiess would dream of eating erabfi. because he Li well 
aivBie that If he were to do so tlie leaves siul stalks of the 
plants would be dashed in pieces by a. pelting rain |iist like 
the lotig thlii brittle legs of a deail crab. Again, vvem such 
an enchanter to eai ony of the edible kliidjs of IcHaVfU. it 
Kcsema olivions tn the Kai Uiat locusts would devour the 
crop» over ivhkh the impnideitl wizard Liad recited hit 
spell*- Above aU, people who aic concerned In tikntlng 
fields must oa no account eat pork; beoiuve pfgXp whether 
wild or tame, ans the most: deadly enczniei of the cropSp 
which Uicy grub up and destroy; from which it fnllo^^T^p ai 
surdy as the night docs the day, that if ytm cat pork while 
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you are at virork da itic farrUp yoixr fields iwlEI be devit^tntcd 
by inToa^ds of pigS-* 

Koweverp precautions anr nut: the only measures 
which the Kai people ^opt for tlie benefit of the yams ^tud 
the m™ In the opinion of the natives various gxmes 
are hnportsm for a proper K^owch of the field - fruits t 
hence theae Ernies may only be pbyed in ihe time after 
the work on the fields has been done. Thus to swin^ 
on a tong^ Spanf^lt need fastened to a branch of a tree Is 
thought to have a good elTect on the newly planted yams, 
niercforc swinging Lb pmettsed by old nnd youngs by meti 
ajirl women. No one who has an kiterest in the growth of 
his crop In the field leaves the swing idle. As they swing 
to and fro they sing s’^plng-Songs. XlitMr Songs often 
Contain only tUe niLtnes of the kinds of yams that have been 
planted^ fogethtr with the joyous liarvcit'Cry fopcated with 
varintlunsy *I bijve found o fine fruilf^ In leaping frorri 
the swings til ey erj^ * XaivlUi By calling out the name 
of the they ihink to draw their flhoots ujm^ards out of 
the gtOUJicL A smiiil bow with a siring^ on wlilch a wooden 
flag ndomed with a feather Is mode to sbde down (the Kal 
call tile ituitninieiit may only be used when the 

yams aic begifiniiig to wind up aliout tbdr props. The 
tender sliDoU arc then touched with tlic bouv while a Bong 
is sung w]i[ch h afterwards often repeated In the v 11 Edge. It 
ni nf ihui t * * irtJbi 

Jhih The meaning of the words is uaknown. The 

intention It to cause a strong upward growth of the plants^ 
In order that ihc foliage of the ysunsmay sprout liixifrlaetly 
and grow green atiil spreadp the Kal people play cat's crodEn, 
Each of the intricate figures has a dehnite meaning oinJ a 
name to match; for example ^tiieftock of pigeons' {//MianX 
•the Star/ * itic Flying FoJc/ 'the Sngo-palm Fan/ Mhc 
ArBucada/ " the lizard and the Dog,"' the Pig/ * the Sentinel- 
boM ill the Fields/ • the Rat's Neit/ " the Wasp's Nest in 
the Bamboci-thkket; 'tiie Kangaroo^' 'ihe Spider"* Web^' 
Mho Uttle Childfun/ *ltie Cannep" 'Rain and Sunshitie/^ 
* the Pig’it PiifaiC ‘the Hih-spawn/ ' ihe^Two CntuilnsK 
Kew& and ImbiAwl, carrying their dead Mother to tl»e 
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Grav^fp' etc By spirtntng large n^Livc acoras or a sort 
of wild &g they tMnk tliat they fdsicr the growth of the 
newly^ploivtcd taro ; the plimt^ vAW * turn About Md broaden.* 
The gMie inuat thorefore only tie played at the tinjc when, 
the tow t3 planted. Tiic i^ame holda good of spearing at 
the tilalkA of taro leaves with the tih^ of saga leaves used as 
tnEniaturc sptucsi This is dope when the taro leaves liavc 
unfolded iheiiiselves, but when the plflnt!i liave not yet set 
any tiibers, A single leaf is cut ftom a number of stems^ and 
these leaves ate brouglU Into Uu; village Tlie game Is played 
by two prtner?, who ult down opposite to csdi other at a dis¬ 
tance ijf three or fwur parti A number of tamstalki? lie besFde 
each* He who har speared all his advemry's stalks first is 
victor: dum they change stalks and the gome hegina agaiiL 
By pisrelng the leaves they lliink tlvat they incite the plan Is 
to set tubem. Almost more retnarkablc ilian Uic limita¬ 
tion of these games to Ihc time when work tm Uie fields 
is going forward is the emdooi of the Kal people w'hich 
only fpenniu the laless of the olden time or popular 
legends to be told at the time when the newly plan tod 
fruiLi are budding and Rproutingr"' ^ At the end of every 
ruch tale the Ka; slory-teller incnriofis tlie namei of 
lhi- variotis kinds of and adds,, "'ShooU (far the nevv 

planting) and fritits (to cat) in abundance t'' Fmm Ihcir 
eoncltidmg we sec thui the KaS legends are only 

t^dd for a quite definite purpo«K ts^^metyj to promote the 
welfan: nf the ysmi fdantod in the field. By fevivmg the 
mi-mciry of ihe andeni beings^ to whom the origin of 
the ficld'frittu is fcfcrred, tliey tmsLginc that they tnlluence 
the gmwtii of the fruits for good When the [daniing b 
over, and esj^edally when the young plnnls begin to tptout, 
the tdling of hrgeJtdii comeai to an ejtd Tn the vlllugia it i$ 
alleys only a few old mtm who nic good story ^idlers can 
hold the attention of thdr bearer^**' * 

ThiH with thtjec Kew Guinea people the playing of 
ecTtain games aud the rtcital of certain legends are alike 
magiea] hr their intention ; they are charms pmclised to 
ensure good cropsc Both sets of dmrms appear to be based 
on the principles of sympathetic magic. In pluying the 
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ganiCE the plajr^efs pcfform nets ^hkh are supposed to mimic mwirttoM 
or *Tit Jilt ovenla to slimulate tht cornsspotidinj; processes in 
the pluiits: by s^ inifiog high in the air thej" ntakc Diu plants 
grow high by playifiij cat^s cradle they coiisC the teavna of 
the yams to spread and the ^talk^ to interhvine, even as 
the players spread their hands and twine the string about 
ihdr fingers i by spinning fruit!! they make the taro plants 
to lutn and broaden i and by spearing the taro leave* 
they indnee tlic plants to set tubers.^ in telling tlic 
legends itie story-Id lets mention the names of the j>ower- 
ful beings who first created the fruits of the eaith, and the 
mere mcnticiii of their fiamea availsj on the principle of 
the magical ct^tiivalence of names and persons or thingSp 
to reproduce the dTcet** The fccUstion of tales as a charm 
to piOEnote the gfUMth of the craps is not peculiar to the KaL 
It Is practised also by the Eukauo, another tribe of German 
Ktw Guinea^ who inhabit the coast of Huon Gulf* not far 
fftim the KaL These people tell siories in the evening at the 
lime when Iht yams and taro are ripe, and the storieti always 
end with a prayer to the ancestral ■pints, invoked under 
varioiis more or leas figurative designations^ such as a inan^ 
or erickeC that they would be pleased to cause counties 
fihooU to sprout the grestt tubers lo sw^clk the sugar-cane to 
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thrivti And tlic banim^? Iq hang in long cltusT^rs* ■“ Fmm Uiis 
virc see" i^ya the missionafy who the custcpiitp “that 

the object of tdling the rtories ii to prove to the ancssstorsp 
whose apinU are believed to be prtdent at l!ie recitatlOTi of 
the talcs whecH they eilhcf invent^ Or inheritedp that p«pla 
always jemember them ; ftir which reason they ought to be 
favourable to thdr deiBceiidanu, ami above aJS tobeilow ihdr 
blessings an the shncits which arc ready to be planted or on 
the plants ulready )n the grauiid.'^ Ai the ^tary-tdJer utters 
the prayeTi he looks towauLs the hoiurc In which the young 
shoot]9 ready for planting or the ripe fruits are deposileii^ 
Simdctrly, the Yabiin» a fieighbouring tribe of German 
Hew Guineap at the entrance to Hiaon Gutf^ tell talcs for 
the purpose of obtaining a plentiful harveit of yams* taro, 
«tigar-cancp and bananas,* They subrist chiefly by the 
fruits of the earth which they cultivatei and among which 
tajo^ yamsp And sugar-cane supply them with ihdr staple 
food* In their agriculttitul labours th^ bclie\^ themselves 
to be laigdj^ dependent on the spirits of their dead^ the 
oa they call them^ Before ihey^ plant the first taro in 
a newly cleared field they invoke the ^ula of the dead to 
make the plants grow and prosper * und to propitiate these 
powerful spirits they bring valuable objects^ such as boar's 
tusks and dog's teeth. Into the field, in order tfiat the ghosts 
may deck themselves with the soub of these ornamentSi 
while at the same time tJicy minister to the grt>sser appclites 
of the dbcfnbodicd spirits by ofTcrjiig them A savoury mess 
of taro porridge. Later in the reason they whirl bull- 
roarers in the fields and call out the names of the dead, 
believing that this makes the crops to thrivei* 

But besides the prayers whidi they' address to the spirits of 
the dead for the sake of procuring ao abundant harvczft^ the 
YabiiA ulter spclta for the same puipasep and these spelts somc- 
tiines mke the fornip not of a command^ but of a narrattvcL 
Hem,for instanceJs one of thdr spelts: ‘'Once upon a time 
a man laboured in his Reid and complained that lie had no 

.1 fkdiui U^tm, b U. * lU 7 .Ah&p Dkr 

Neahiii*, Hi, /^VniCKW ul, 
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taro shoots, Thc:n came two dove^ fiyinu fmin Foiinii llicy 
had devoyred much taro, and they perrehed on a tree tn die 
fields and during the night they vomUed all ihe taro up. 

Thus ihc man got sq many taro shoots Ibai he was ci»*tsn 

abic CO sell some of them to other people" Oi| again^ if 
the taro will not budi Uie Yabim will lia^^e ycconrsc to the 
rollowing spell: ^ A muraena lay at djb-tiJe on ihc shore; 
It seemed to be at its last gaapi I hen the dde flowed 
on, and the mmaena came to life again and plunged 

into the deep waierJ" Tilts fipeil is pronounced om 
twigs of s certain tree whsk the endian ter 

smites the ground with Lhem, After that the taro it sure to 
bu<i* Appiifonlly the mere recitation of such simple tales is 
thought to produce the sajue effect as a direct api>eal* whelher 
in the shape of a prayer or a command^ addrps^ed to the 
spirits Such Incarttalton* may be called narrative spells to 
disUngukh ihem from the more fainiiiar imperativic apcih* 
in which the enchanter express^ his wishes in the form 
of direct cooiEaendsw Much use seems to be metde of such 
fiarrative spells among the fisLives of this part of German 
New Gumea. For example^ among the Buhaiia, who attri- 
buLe practically botmdlesa powers to sorcerer^ j’n every 
department of life and nature, the spells by w^hich these 
wizards atlcmjst to work their will assume on* of two 
forma: either Clicy are rt-qucsla made to ancestors^ or 
they are short narmttvea, addressed to nobody in parti culjir* 
w-hidi the aoiceitr mutlem while he ia performing Ids 
magical rites.* it is true, tltat here the dlatiuction ia dmwu 
bctw«ft naftatlves and requests rather dian httw^een 
narraiivea and comtnandj i but the difference of a re¬ 
quest from a commands thmigh great in theory^ may be 
very slight tn practice; $o that prayer and spells in the 
ordinar)^ sense of the words^ may melt Into each other 
almost imperceptiblyi Even the priest or the cfiehatiter who 
utters the one may be hanity consdotw of die hairbreadth 
I hat divider It from iho other. In regard to narrative apclb* 
ft seetni prebahle that Oiey liavc been used much more ex ten 
sively among mankind than the evidence at ojjr disposal per* 

^ FJ, Z^D„ p, J31+ NaJawM. /Wj/* lii 
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mlts 115 positively to lifTirm ; \n i^iarticulai' wt may conjcctuns 
Uwl many nnctoiit narratii^eSj wlikh we Imve been sccxwtomcd 
to treat us mere inyLhi, itsed to be reeulflrty recited m 
fiijujlca] iil» as spelU for the purpose of actually produdn^ 
events like tbn^e whLb they describcL 

The use of the bttll-roarer to quickeit the fruits of tiw 
c^irlh is not peeuliaf to the Vabim. On the other side of 
New Oiilnea the instrtimcnt la eitiployed for the sairte 
perp<^ by the natives of Kiwai^ ati Island at the mouth 
of the FJy River. They thitik that by wliirimf* huU-roamra 
they produce good crops of yams:* sweet potatoes and 
bananas; and In acco^ance with this belief they call 
the implement “the niother of yjsrnis-'*^ Simllatly tn 
Jirahtalfle.An IftlftFid ia Tories Siraita, the hulhroarer is looked 
upon as Rti liutrument that ean be used to promote the 
growth of garflen produce, such as yams and sweet potatOfiS; 
ceiiain apirife were supposed to nuireh routid SJie gardenfs at 
night irwmgtrtg hult-roarefs for thXs purpose,' Indeed a 
fetlihjfltn^ or pro! I he virtue appears to be aliributed to the 
Instrument by savages wlio are totally ignorant of agricuU 
ttifft Thus among dtc Oieri of centmJ Australia, when a 
young tn^iw hnd undergone the painful mttktory Cjeramony 
of having a numlwrr of gaili&i cut in his back, he used to be 
given a biilhroareri whctoupoti it was believed tliat Ixc 
became inspired by the spirits of the ineti of old, and 
that by whirling it, when lie went in search of game before 
hit ft'ounds wTfe liealcd, he had power to cause a good 
harvest ofUsardSf snakes, and other reptiles. On the other 
hand, the Pieri thought Umt if a woman were to sec a biill- 
tmrer that had been used at the Initiatory ceremonies and 
to learn its Jfcccrel, ihe tribe would ever alberwards be 
destitute of snakes, listaixU, and other such food-’ It may 

r A. W, "Hifl t)i*Ti 
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very wdl be thi*t a dtnilar jkjuw to fcitUbti or multiply 
edible plnnti wh] auimals bas been HAa-ibed to tbo bull- 
roarof by mwiy otbw pooplss who employ titc tmpkmetit in 
their myslerlcL 

Further, it is to tjc observed that juai as the Kai of 
New Guinoa swtns to and frs on reeds suspended from the 
brunches of lieti* in tmler to pTomote tlic of the 

crops, in ilke manner Lettiah ficasants in Kussja devote 
their leisure to swinging iti sjning and early summer for 
the ciepnas purpose of making the Hax grow as high u 
tliey itwing in the air,* And we may susjiect that wherever 
swinging is piuctised as a cetomony at certain times of the 
year, pirticiilarly in spring and at harvest, tlie pastime is 
not 50 much a mem i>opulw rtcrcution as a magical rile 
designed to prntoote the growth of tlie emiK* 

With these examplea before U* we need not lie<iiute to 
believe that Dr, Kiettvrcnhuls is right when he attributes a 
deep rcligiouji or roagicui sigtilficaiiee to the games which 
the Kayans or Itahaus of central Horneo pUy at their 
various agtfcultural feellvats. 

It remains to point out how far the relisious or magicaJ « 

practices of these primilivc ngricuUural peoples cf Borneo 
and New Guinea appear to llluAtmle by suiHlogy the original 
nature of the rites of Hteusis, So fat as we ran recompoaUt igviiui« 
fiom the broken fragments of tradition, » piclure of the ^** dr 
religious and political cniidiliun of the KleusSiiian people 
in the olden time, it appears to tally fairly well with the 
picture which Dr. Nieuwenhuis hits drawn fur us of ilie 
Kciyana or Babaus at the present day in the roreat* of 
central Bonieo. litre aa there we see a petty agHcuUitial 
Cotnmtuiity ruled by heredilary chiefs who, while they 
mute religinuii to dvtl authority, being bound to preside 
over the numerous ceremonies jjerformed for the good of 
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tiic at>pa,^ ttcvijttijeliaa lead fiitnpic [SAlrittrchnj \WtA and 
nnj sc^ little raised in DuLwani dij^nity above, theii' fdlows 
tlint thciT d^ugblefs do not deem it beneath tbcfrt to fetch 
water for the hoLL^ehold tfcmi the vlllaj;c well.* Here a4 
thne wc eec a people wliocse whole retJgioti is dominated 
and coloured by the tuain occupation of their lives [ who 
bebeve that the growth of die crops, on ivhkh they depend 
for their subsisstcncc;, Is at the mercy of two powerful spirits^ 
a dSvmC htisbund and his wife, dwcUmfi In a suhtcrraneaii 
world ; and who acdordbuly otTcf Mcrifices nnd perform 
CJeremonies m order to ertaure the favour of these mighty 
beings and so to obtain abundant harvests. If we knew 
more about the Karlan pJmn at Elcusis,* wc might diS' 
cover ttuit it was the scene of many rdlgiotiis ceremonies 
like tlioin: whJdi ore performed on the little consecrated 
rice-fields {Uie £a£i) of tlic Kaymis^ where tlic 

operatbna of die aErlcultMrai year arc perrormed 
frt miniatuire by membem of tltc clhcfa family before the 
CDirrt3t|Xijid[Tig ofierations may be performed on a lajfger 
tijr^enu wile by common folk on their field*. CertainJy uc know 
■ 1 ^ 1 ^ dutE the Harian plain witnessed ojjc sudi ceremony in the 
year. It wju a solemn ceremony of ploughing, one of the 
thn» Sacml PlLJiighicigs which took jiiace annually m 
various parts of Attica/ Prob^tbly the rite formed pwt of 
the P/^tv^'aof FcAtlvaJ before Ploughingp whldvwis Intendcii 
to etiHiire a plentiful crop.* FunUerc it appears thnt the 
pHtsts who guided the ^red fliow-jjaced oxen as they draped 
the plough down ihe furrows of the Rarian Plain, were drawn 
from the old pncslly family of Bou^ygai or Ox-yokerJ^’* 
whme eponymous ancestor is said to have been the hr^t man 
to yoke o^eii and to plough Lhe ftclds^ As they performed 
this ditie-honotircd ecretnony, the priests uttered many quaint 
curves against all churls who should ri;fuse to lend fire or water 
to neighbour^*! or to shew the way to wanderers, or who should 
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leave a WrptBc uiilniricil* U we hitd a complete Hat of the 
AiJmWmied tlje Itoly ploiigtimen on these 
occa^on^, we might Red thot some of them were levelled et 
the Impious wfetches wlia failed lo keep all the tuIes of the 
Sabliath, ns Vf*c inay call those periods of enforced rest and 
seclusion which th* Kaysns of liomeo and other primitive 
agcieulwini] people* observe for Ihc gocaJ of the empt* 
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Furllitrr^ when we see that in any primitive peoples 
pfactEAc what we chII games but what ihey regard in all 
^ficmiknesB as solemn rites for the good of the crops^ we 
may be the more mcKned to accept the vecw of thcandents, 
who associated the Eleusmian games ditectfy with the 
worshEp of Dcmeter and Persephone, the Com Goddesses.^ 
One of the contests at the Eieusiuian games was in ttaping/ 
and wc know that even in modern Europe to ttiis day 
leaping Or dimdng high is practised a cbiirm to make 
tJm CTcjips grow tall* Aguiii^ the bulNrOaret was owning 
50 as to produce u liiimmitig sound at the Greek 
mysteries; * atuj u'hen wc find the same simple Instrument 
whirleiil by savages in New Guinea for the sake of enimring 
good crop^^ we may reasonably conjecture that it was 
whlried Hitii .'i like rntcntlnn by the rude foiefathcrs of the 
Greeks among the cornfields of Eleusis. Tf tliat were &o — 
thoLigl! the conjecture is hardly AiticeplLible of dcfnanstration 
— H.\^ortld go some way to confirm the theory that the 
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HI CAHBS ttt agricultvue hi 

tili^usiiLitUi mysieii« were in their qrigrri nothin^;; more than 
siTTiplic nisUc cttrwnortiw dwignerl to mAke the fanner* 
fields to wave with ydtow corn. And iti the pnKticc oi 
the Kayans^ whose worship of the rice ofTera mnny iinalo[;ie» 
to llie Elcusintan worship of the com, may we not deUXt a 
hint of the origin of that rule of geciecy vrhkh slways 
charaetcriiscd the Eteusinian mysteries? May it not ha%-e 
been that, Jusl at the Kayatis exclude striingers from their 
vili&ges while they arc engaged in the celebration of rdigiouii 
rites, lot the presence of these intruders should frighten or 
annoy the ahy and toucliy spirits who are Invokcxl at these 
times, so the old Elcusiiiians may have debarred foreignera 
from parbciptltm in their most solemn ceremonies, lest the 
coy gotldcsi^es of tlic com should take fright or oflfcjicc at 
the eight of strange faces and so refuse to bestow qr men 
their annual blessing ? The admission of foreigners to the 
privilege of iujliatJan in the mysteries was probably a late 
innovation introduced at a lime when the feme of ihoir 
sanctity haJ spread far and wide; and when the old magicoJ 
meaning of Uw ritual had long Ixcn obscuicd, jf not 
foigptten, 

I,aat1y, h may be thitt in tb* ma:skcd ctaniie? tpw 

and dramatic performances, which form a oonsiMcuous 
and pirpulftr feature of the Sowing rcsiivaj mnong the GinmiiM 
Kayansi,’ we Ivave tlie savage counterpart of that drama 
of divine death and resurrectfon wJiich appears to have ^ 
figumt so prnmfpentJy In the mysten^ of Eleusi& iiiuii,ti i 4 
tf my interiTTctritiQn of limt ^Icrnin drama is correcl. it 
represented in mythical guise the various stages in the growth 
of the corn for the purpose of magically fosltring the natural 
pftKesskCs wiikh H simulated. In like tnatincr among ihe 
Kaua and Kobeua Indiana of North .untcTn Brat i!» who suhsiai 
ehicily the cultivation of manioc, dances or rather pamo- 
mirno are (icrformed by masked men. who represent spirits 
or demon* of fertility, notl by imitotlng the act of pfocreation 
are believed to stimulatB tlw growth of plants as well a* to 
i^ukkcr the wombs of women and to promDle the niultiplt- 
catiriTt of anitnalJL CoarsK and gretcsctuc as ihsSe dramatic 
peribrmaitces may seem to «*, they ctmwy no'suggestion of 
r Sk »|p«ivr. pji 9 S JV., aiiil tdiw, pp, t** V- * *** •t«rr. p. 5?- 
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Indecency t<»mindji^eifhfif of the hcioa oc of the 
5pecUtore» who recant Uicm in *U flerlousnen a* rit«i d»* 
tfned to confer the blessiRg of fruFtfutncM on the tiihobltsotn i- 
of the village^ on ihelr plantatJons, and on the witole roaltn 
of nature.^ Hnwewcf, wo posaesa m IJitte exact Infotmation 
B8 to the ritta of Ekutia that all attempta to eludduc them 
by the rittial of savages must imeasarily be conjectural. 
Yet the candid reader may be willing, to grant that oon^ 
jectures supported'by analogies lihe the foregoing do not 
exceed tlio lltnib of a reasonabk hypothesi*. 
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CHAPTER JV 


WOMAN*3 PAKT in 1‘RIWJTIVE AGMCVLTUt^t 

If DcfTi^ii^ was tndeet] a pcrsonfftcailDn of ihe axm^ 

^ [t f* ti3 A.tk| why tild the Greeks pcrwsnify the 

com Of a g^tiesA rather than a god ? why did they ascribe 
the origin of agdciilture to a female ratlief tlisio to a male SILb* 
(Awer? They conceived the spirit of the vine » masculine; 
why did they conceive the spirit of the barley and wheat as 
fcfnfnmc? To thia Jl Kat been unsiivercd that the pciaoni* 

Bcallon of the conn an feminine^ ot at M events the ascription 
of the discovery of agriciilEitre to a goddess, was stiggestcd 
^by the prominent fwt which woitien take in primitive agri¬ 
culture.^ The theory illustrates a Tcctmt tendency of mythck 
loguus to explain niatiy myths as reSectioris of primitive 
society rather ihan as penoniheationfi of natttne. For that 
reason^ fmm its btrinsic [ntcrc^^t^ iJie theory deserves 

to be brieHy considered. 

Ifefore ihe itivejition of ihe pldtigh, whFch can hardly be 
worked without reaort to The labour of menj it was ami ■tHI 
is customary in many parts of the woriif to break up the ui^w ilw 
soi) for citlttVDtii^n with hoes, and amoing not a few savage 
fw>vilei to this etnj' tJte task of hoefrtg the gttiurid wod ^wuhdiiiiA 
big khe seed devolves mainly or entirely upon the women, 
while liifi men take little or no part hi cultivation beyond 
clearing the land by felling the forest trees and burning the 
fallen timber and brushwood ivhich encumber the soiL 
Thus, for example, among the Zulus, “■w'hen a piece of land”* 
hus been selected for cuhlvutiDn^ the task^of clearing it 

* F, El Jrnwi^ p. £40 f IL tlijii 
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bcloncs to tht men. If Hic gitiimtl btJ miich encumbered 
this becoiinca a Utwrious undertaking, for xbear aJte ts very 
small, auiJ wben a larec tree ba» be cncDimicixi, _'ey 
can only I up tl'* branches; fin; is employ^ " ** 

needful to remove the truuL The t«ilcr will therefere not 
be sttfprised that the people nauaJly avoid bufthdand, thoug 
they wem to be aware of Its ffnperior fertility. A* apteral 
ntle the men take no further share in the labour of cultiva¬ 
tion : and. as Ll'C site chosen i* sddutn much encuiu^r^ 
ant) frequenJy bears nothine but grass, lh«r part of tbe 
work U VC 1 >' slight. The women are the labourers 
for (except in sonic panicular cases) the entire buiiiiGsa o 
digging, planting, and weeding devotves on them ; and, ii 
we ttertrd the assagaj and shield -as syinboltcal of the tnan, 
the hoe may be looked upon m emblematic of the woman. 

With this rude nnd hc«%y msmitnent the jvcMnan digs, 
plants, JUid weeds her garden. Digging and sowing are 
gcncnilly one operation, which i* thus 1 the se«J 

is first scattered on the ground, when the soil is duR or 
picked up iv-iih the hoe, to the depth of three or four 
the larger roots iifid tufts of grass being gatbcicd oat, hwt sll 
the resi left in or on the ground.'* ‘ A special term of ^ 
contempt is applied to any Zulu man, who. deprived of the 
services <»r his wife and family, w compelled by nanl 
necrasity to liamJJc the hoe HlmscU.’ Similarly among the 
Baionra of Ddagoa Bay,* when the rains begin to fall. .wme- 
times as early as Seplcmber hut generally later, they hastm 
lo sow. Willi her hoe In licr hands, the mUtress of tlw field 
walks with Utile steps : every time she lifts a clod of earth 
welt broken up, and In ibc hole thus made she plan^ three 
or four grains of marte and covers them up. 1 f she has not 
finifihed clearing all ihe patch of the bush which *be mn* 
templatcd, she pfixeeda to turn up again the fields ^e 
last year. The crop will he less abundant than in virgin 
BCil. but they plant three or four years successively In the 
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satne fieltl bcftifu it is CKhnuTtcd. As fiir ciificliing the soEl 
wilh manure, thuy never think of lt.“* Airon'^ the Darolrf, 
who oilUvatc ntiUct 4 maize, and peas to a extent and 

in a nidimcntar)' Huhinti, women alone are occupied with the 
tie Id-work, and the Jr only implement Is a spade nr hoc.* Of 
the Matabel^ we are told that “ most of the hard work is 
pei-rorincd by the women \ the whole of the cultivation b 
done by them, Tliey plough with ahort spiiles of native 
mamiracture; they sow the lietdS) and they clear them of 
wcedi,"* Amonf; the Awemba, to the rwst of Luke Tan¬ 
ganyika. the bulk of the work in the plantnfinns falb on the 
women; in {»articulnr the tnen refuse to hoe the ground. 

They have a saying. “ is not each male child bom for 
the axe and each female child for the h<ic ? " * 

The natives of tile Tanganyika plateau cultivate the Chutiis 
baiiiitia. a«A have a curious custom connected with It No 
man is pemiitted to ww : but whm the hole b prepBred a w-nt 
iticle girl b carried to the sjx>t oO a inan'a shoulder*. She 
firr^ tliroivs into tlie hole a slierd of broken pottery, atnl then 
scatters the »«! over IL" ‘ The reason of the latter practice 
Has' been explained by more recent cih3erv«* of thews 
> natives. " Young diildren, it may here he noted, are often 
emplo}‘ed to atlmlnkrcr ilnigs, remedies, even tire Poison 
Ordeal, and to sow the first Ketb. Such acts, the nxlivci 
sa}', must be ^xaformed by cliaate and innucent tinnds, lest 
a contaminated touch shnuUt destroy the potency of the 
mediefno or of the seedlings plaRtcrl, It used to be a very 
common sight upon the blonds of fake IhiRgwisoio lowatdi 
how a Hisia woman would »olvc the problem of her own 
moral unfitness by carrying her tiaby-girl to tire banana- 
plot, and Inserting aetdlirgs in ihe liny hands fur dropping 
into the boles already ptepartid,"* Similarly among the 
people of the Lower Congo ^ women must remain chaste 
while planting piimpkin and caJaIia.4h iired*, Urey are not 
allowed to touch any pig-meat, and they muvt w'osh their 
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hands before loucbing the seeds. If a womnH does noi 
obiw«e all these rules, she miisi not ptunt the seed*, or the 
crop will be bad: slie omy inahe the holes, and her Itaby 
girli or another who has obeyed the icstriclJons, can droip In 
the seels and cover them over."^ Wc can now perhaps 
liiidrsratand why Attic matrons had to ob^rve Strict cha^tUy 
wlicii ting- Mlebralcd the festival of the Thcsniophoria. In 
yVttica that festival was held In honour of Demcter io tlie 
month of PyaJiepsiou, cefTcapoudineto October,* the season of 
the nulutnn sowing; and the rites included certain ^remonics 
whkh bote directly on the quickening of (he seed.* We may 
conjeclnre tlwit the rule of chastity imposed on matrons at 
Uiia festival was a relic of a time when they t™, like many 
savage woincn down to the pr^nt Ufuc. discharged the 
iitiportant duty of sowing the seed and were bound for that 
reason lo observe strict cojatinence, lest any impurity on tbeh 
part should defile tlte seed and pfcvc/il it from bearing fruit 
Wdcaai or the Caffrea of South Africa in general we rwd that 
P“*** "agriculture is lUiUnly tlio work of the women, for in olden 
days the men were occupied in bunting imd fightinB. The 
Cmiihaor do hut scratch the laud with hoe^ soinEiimes uSing 

long-lirtiidled iiHlmntents. s>k in 7.u1uland, and sometimes 
short- handled ones, as above the 2^ inbcsL When the grou nd 
in thua prepared, tlie women scatter tlic seed, throwing it over 
the soil quite at random. They know tlie time to sow the 
position of die eonstcllalinru, chiefiy by that of the Pteiadei 
ITiey dale their new year from the time they can see this 
constellation just before sunrise!,"*' In Basutoland* where 
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the women also till ihc fiddt, though the lujids of chiefs are 
du» and sowtd by mei^ an attempt is mude to dctenrihie 
the lime of mowing by observaiioTi of the moon, but the 
people generally Pod lhcin&clv« out in their reckonings and 
after much dJapute are forced to fall back upon the state of the 
Weather and of viegeiaiioii as better evidence of the strain of 
sowing Inteyif^ent chiefB rectify the calendar at the siEmmer 
salst{c<^ which they call the summer-house of tlie suo.^ 

Among the Nandi of British Kflst Africa "tlie remgh 
work of clearing the bush for ptaniarions is performed by 
Uic mcn^ after w^hich ncsrly all work in connexion with them 
la done by the women. The men, however, assist in sow-mg 
the soodj and m hnr^i'esting some of the crope. As q rnte 
trees are not foiled, but the biuk Is strapped off for about 
four feet from the ground and the trees are then hft (o die, 
The plantiug it mwrtly^ if not entirdy* done during the first 
half of the Kr/^Mrft^ moOn {FebninryX ^hich is the first 
month of the year, and when the fwat-hif moon ibea 
(Match) all scfsd should be in the ground Tlie chief 
medidne man is consulted bcftwtj the planting operations 
begin, but the Nandi know by the arnvnl in the fields of the 
gutnta-lowl, whose song ta supposed to be* mi-i 

(Plaiil, plant { there h luck in that the planting 
season is at hand. When the first seed is sown, sail b 
mixed with it, and the sower aiiigs mournfully : A A o^sM-u 
(i\nd grow' ijulckly), as he bows. After fresh 
gmund bna becti cleared^ cleiisine grain fs planted- This 
crop is gaieraJly repeated the second ycatt after which 
millet is AOWII+ and finuliy sweet potatoes or some other 
piwiuct Mo^t Adds att allowed to lie fallow every ftuirlh 
or fiftli year, Tlio Nandi manure their pliuri tat ions with turf 
ashc^ , ^ . The cictisine cropii are hani^eited by both mem 
and women, AiJ other empB are fe;ipcd by the women only. 

ate al times assiitcd by the child rtiiL Tlie com is 

pounded and winnowed Ijy dm w^omen atid girls,"* Among 
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the Suk and En-jtmiis! of nritUU East Africa it it the 
vrotnen who cultivate the fields atid milk the cows.* Among 
the Wadowc of German Kssl Africa tiie men clear tiie forest 
and break «[» the hard ground, but the women sow and 
reap the empst* So .imong ilic Watiyamwcil, who arc an 
esBcntialiy Bgricitltural people, to the soulh of Lake Victoria 
Nyntiia, the men cut down the busli and hoe the hard 
gi^tjurai, but leave the rest of the labour of weeding, sowiii-g. 
and neaping tor the women** The Bagandu of Central Africa 
anbsist chtedy on bananas, and among them ■‘the garden 
and its cullivulinn have always been the woman's depart¬ 
ment. J'riocewes anti fieaMpt women alike looked tijwn 
cultwation as their Jtp«t3l work ; tlw garden witli its produce 
was essentially the wife's domain, and she would under no 
circumstances allow her husband to do any digging or 
suvring in it* No woman would remain with a man who 
did not give her a garden and a boa to dig it with; if these 
were denied her, she would »«k aiJ early ojsportunity to 
escape from her hmband and return to her relatinns to 
compioin of her treatment, and to obtain justice or a 
divorce. When a man nia^td he sought a plot of land 
for bis w’ife in order that she might rftllc to work and 
provide food for the housebnlii ... In iniiird clearing of 
the land it was customary for the husband to take part : 
he cEit down the tall grass and shrubs, and so left the 
ground ready for his wife to begin her (iiSBi«e< The BT»« 
and the trew she heaped up and burned, reserving only so 
much as she needed for firewood, A line was the only 
implement used In cultivntirtn; the blade was heart-shaped 
with a pTOTig at the base, by which It was fastened to the 
bandit The hoc-handle was never mtrre than two feci long, 
so that a woman had to stoop when tuhig it," * in Kiziba, 
8 district immediately to the south of UfinnHa, the tflliug of 
the soil is exclusively the work of the woii^en. TTiey turn 
up the soil with hoef, make holes in the ground with 
dl^Jng-sticks or their fingcrf, and drop a few seeds into 
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each hole’ Am<}f® tlie Stam-Niarn of Central Africa " lUe 
TBen mo»t Atutlioualy devotB tliemsclves to their hunting, 
and leave the cuUiirc of ihe soil to he earned on exclusively 
by Uie women*'J* mitl anrong the Monbultoo of the same 
fe^noit in like niHnncr, - whilst the women attend to the 
tilTaye of the soil and the gatheritig of the harvest, the men, 
unless tlwy arc absent either for war or hunting, spend the 
entire di*y m idiciicas," * As to the Tbngab of the Upper 
Congo we ic.vl that '* large Cirms were tniuJe around the ^ 
towns. The men did the ciearing of the biish, felling the ™ Ujp 
trees, and cutting down the undergrowth i the women 
worked with them* heaping up the grasii and brushwo^ 
ready for burning, and helpitig ecncrally. As a rule the 
women did the hexing, ptaming, and weeding, bin the men 
did not ^0 deai^Sic liiii! work na never to do In this 

tribe " the food belonged to the woman who cultivated the 
farm, and while alie supplied her husband with the vege¬ 
table fowl, he bad to supply the hsb .md meat and slwc 
them with hi* wife or wives."' Amongst the Tofoke,a tribe 
of the Congo State on the etjuntor, all the field labour, 
■xcept the clearing away of the forest, is jicrformcd by the 
women. They dig the soil with a hoe and plant maize and 
manioc A field b used only rmet® So with the Ha-Mbata, 
a Baum tribe between the rivers ItutLa am) Kwllu, the men 
clear the gitnind for cultivation, but aU die rest of the work 
of lillftgB fttlb w tiw women, whese only tool is an iroit 
hot Fresh ground is cleared for cultivation every irear. 

The Mpongwe of tlie Gaboon, in West Africa, cultivate 
man be (cassava), tnaiM, >-ams, plantains, sweet potato^, 
and ground auta VVlum new clearings have to be ^de 
in the forest, the men cut down and burn the trees, and the 
women put in the crop. The only tool they ase is a dibble, 
with which they turn up a sod, put in a seed, and cover It 
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ovcrJ Aroanff tlic Aahim of the wme region the cuttivU' 
tion of the aoil is tn the hanils of the women.* 

A ^hnilnr divliiion of labour bctw'nsn men and women 
prevails among many primitive sgn'cultumi tribes of indiiins 
in Souih America. " In the fmerior of the villngessays an 
flfnfrKrht authority on aboriginal South America, ‘'the man 
often absents himself to tmnt or to go into the heart of the 
forest in search of the honey of thn wjtti tiees. and he alwjiys 
goes alone. He fells the trew in the places where he 
wifho to make a field for cultivatioit, he fashions his 
weapons, lie digs out ids canoe, wliile the woman rears the 
children, makes the garments, busies herself with the 
interior, cultivates the field, gathers tlie fruits, colkcis the 
tools, and prepEints the food. Such is, generally at least, 
the respective eooiHtlon of the two sexes among almost 
all the Atnericans. The Pcrtii-ians alone had already, in 
their twmi-civilised state, partinlly modiiied ihe^ customs; 
fbr among them iJie man shared the toils of the other «x of 
took on himself the most laborious usks.”' Thus, to take 
examples, among the Carih* of the West Indies the men 
oaed to fell the trees and leave the fallen trunks to cumber 
the ground, burning off only the smallor IxiLtghs. Then liie 
women came and planted manioc, potatoes, yams, and 
bananas wherever they found room among the tree-truuks. 
In digging the ground to receive the seed or tlic ehuots 
they did not use hoes but simply pointed sticka, The meti. 
wft are told, would rather have died of hunger than undertake 
such agricultural Labours.' Again, the staple vcgetohlc food 
of tlie Indians of ilritish Guiana Is cassava bread, made 
from the routs of the manioc or cassava plant, which the 
Indians cultivate in clearings of the forwt. The tnen fell 
the trees, cut down the undergrowtli, and in dry weather ret 
fire to the fallen lumber, thus emting open patches in the 
fotest which are covered with white ashes. When the rains 
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act in, the women repair to these dcafffigs*beavfly laden with 
baakets full of caasava sticks lo be used af cuttings. These 
they Insert at irregular intervals in the soil, and so the field is 
formed. While the cassava U growing, the wtroicn do Just 
■u much weeding as ia necessary to prevent tlic culllvatod 
plants from being choked by the rank growth of the tropical 
vegetation, and tn doing so they plant banana!!;, jrumpkin 
seeds, yams, sweet potoloe*, sugat-enne, red atrd yellow 
peppers, aiul » forth, wherever there Is room for tlicox At 
last in tlie ninth or tenth month, when the seed# appearing 
Oft the straggling branches of the cassava plan la anoonocc 
that the roots arc ripe, the ivomen ent down the plants and 
dig up the roots, not ail at ottce, but as they arc rcqiurod^ 

These roots they afterwanU ptsl, and bake into 

ossava bread.’ 

In like manner the cassava or maidoe jdnnt fs cultivated 
generally ainnng all the Indian tribe* of tropical South 
America, wherever the plant will grow i and the cultivation 
of it ts altcigethcr in tJie hands of tlie wome!i. who insert the im*, a( 
stick* in the ground after the fasliifin already described.* 

For example, among the tritws of the Uaupes Hiver, in the 
upper valley of ihi: Anwiion, wlio am an agricultural people 
with settled abodes, ■* the men cut down the tree* and 
brushwood, whidi, after they have Ittln some month* to 
dry, arc burnt; and the tnondiocca Is then planted by the 
wi^en, together with little patches of caric, sweet potatoes, 

Bad various fruits. The women aim dig up the mandloeca, 
and prepare from it the biead which b their main sub¬ 
sistence. , . , The bread is made fresh everj' day, as wlimi 
it gets cold and dry it is far less palatable. 'Oic women 
thus have plenty to do, for every other day at least tiny 
have to go to the field, often a mile or two distant, to fetch 
the root, and every day to gratis prepare, and bake the 
bread ; a* it forms by far the graiicr part of thdr food, and 
they often pass days without eating anything else, especially 
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when llie men »re engaged in cteadng the forest"' Among 
tlie Tupinambrns. a tribe “f Hra^libn Endtana. the wires 
■ had sqinelUhig more than Iheir due share of labour, btit 
they were not treated with bnilality.and their condition was 
on the wliolc happy* TJiey set and dug the mandH^: they 
Sowed and gathered tlw maijw. An odd superstition pre¬ 
vailed, Ihal if n sort of earth-slmond, which the I'ortuguese 
^•■1 1 atntndornSt was pfatited by the tiienj it would not grow. 
Shnilar .iccotinta appear to apply ihc JJriUfi I fan Indians 
in goflcral: the men occupy thcmselvci with Inintifig, war, 
and tlic manufacture of thdr wcajKins, while the women 
plant and reap the crops, nnd search for fruits tn the forest; 
above all they cultivate the manioc, semping the soil clear of 
weeds with poinlwi sticks and inserting the shoots In the 
earth.* Sitnilaiiy among (he fndians of Peru, w'ho cultivate 
mniiK In clearings of the forest, the euliivjitiou of the fieJds 
is left to the women, white the mm hutit with bows and 
arrows and blowguns in lire woods, oftefl remaining awiy 
from home for week* or even month* together * 

a simiiat distribution of labour between Ibe sexes prex-ails 
Among «me savage tribe* in other part* of the world. 
TODiMt Thus among the Lhoosai of semth-efistern India the men 
employ themselves chiefly in hunting or in making forays 
rtUaJo on their weaker neighbour*, but they clear the ground and 
help to eurty home the harvest- However. Die main burden 
“i of the bodily labour by which Ufc is suptiortejl falls on the 
women ; they fetch water, hew wood, cultivate Dw gfOumU 
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iuiij feel|> to tctp the crept‘ Among the ftliris of Assam 
almost the wtioic of the lidd iiork is done by ilic woiucji* 
They cultivate a patch of ground for two s«cce»K'fl yean, 
then suffer it to ile fallow for four or fivt But they are 
deterred by snpeniitioua fear from breaking new grciand so 
bng as the fallow suffiew for their needs; they dread to 
offend the spirits of the woods by needlessly felling the 
trees; The>- tmisc craps of rice, tnaiac, millet, yams, and 
sweet potatoes. But they aeltlotn pos^eas any Implcfiient 
adapted solely for tillage; they Ime never taken to the 
plough nor even to a hoe. They use tlieir long straight 
avoids to clciir, cut, and dig with-* Among the Korwaa, a 
savage hill tribe of ikiigal, tlie men hunt with bow.-i and 
arrows, while the ^vomen till the fieltb, dig for wHU roots 
cull wild vegetablES, Tlielr princiisal crop b pube {Cn/^nuJ 
Mifury Among the Papuans of Ayantbori, near Doreh 
in Kutch Now Guinea, it is the men who lay out the fields 
by felling and burning the trcei and brushwood )» ibe 
forest, and it Is they who encicse the fields with fcnecs, hut 
it is the wnni^n 'ivho and map them and cajT>' lid rue 
the pTOducc in on dicir bacWj*. Thej^ cultivate rke, 

millet, und banan^LS,* So nmong die niitivei of Kuimanl 
hAy in Dutch New Guinea the men occupy them-wlvci only 
with fiehing and huntingn while all the field wotk fall* on 
the In the Gaxclle Peninsula of New llritajit, 

when the natives have decided lo convert a piece of grass¬ 
land into a pbntauan, the mcji cut dawn the long grfcss, 
bum its dig up the soH iharp-po^nted sticks, and enduse 
the land with a fence of saplings, llicti the wmiieti plant 
the banAtia shoots, weed the i^itjunili and in iJie interval* 
between the hannnaa Insert s!ij» of yamSi sweet pcitatocs, 
fitigar-ciuie, or ginger. When the produce is ^ipc; ihoy carry 
[t to the village. Thus the bulk of the Itibonr of cultivation 
devol^'ca on the women* 
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DMiJnior Among' some peoples of tBe Intlian Aidupelago, after 
the Unci hiw been cUannl for euUivatioit by the njen, the 
watk of iilnnftng and wwlng is divided i.elwcen men and 
women, the men di^ng hoSes in the ground with pointed 
sticks, and the women foltiming them, ptilting Uie aeaii or 
shooH into the hole*, ami tlien huddilng the earth over 
them j for siiYOges schtoin sow htOiidcast, they iahorlously 
dig holes and inwrt the seed in ihem. TJihi division of 
agricultural labour between the sex« Lt adopted by various 
tribes of CcIcbcSi Cemm, Borneo, NfaJ. and New Guinea. 
Sometimes the custom of entnisiing the sowing of the seed 
to women appears to be Infiiioiicisl by snjKrslitbiw as well as 
economic constdcralions> Thus among tire Indians of the 
Orinoco, who with an infinitude of pains cleared the jungle 
for cultivation by cutting down the forest trwa with thdr 
stone axes, burning the fallen lumber* and breaking^up the 
ground with wooden instrutnents iisrdcneil m the fire, the 
task of BOwmE the maizo and planting the roots ^ 
pcrfotmcd by the svoinen atone ; ami wlicn the Spanish 
missionaries estpostulated with the men for not helping their 
wives in th!a toilsome duty, ihe>' received for answer that m 
women knew* how to conceive seed and bear chUdieiii so the 
seeds and roots planted by them bore fruit far more 
abundantly ihau if they had been ptanled by male hands.* 
A nf«n t Even among savages who have not yet learned to 

»'**** cultivate any plants the task of ooUecting the edible seeds 
and digging up the edible roots of wild plants appears to 
devolve mainly on women, while the men contribute their 
share ta the common food supply by honting and fishing, 
for which their superior strength, a^Uty. and courage csircci- 
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ally (itiJilEry ihem, I^dr exHini>lc, amcmg th« Indian# of 
CaUromia, who werts rnllrely igocirantt sEnciiUure, the 
general divlaron of labour between ihc sestes In the »eafch 
for food was that the men kitted the garac and caught the pspc-Jif 
salmdn, while the women dug the rooU and brought in 
most of the vegetable food, though the men helped them to eminipiB 
gatllcr acorns, nuts, and berries.* Among the Indians of 
Sail Juan Capistrano in California, while the men passed caiitwniait 
their time In rolling, fishing, dancing, and lounging, ** the 
women were obliged to gather seeds in the fields, prepare 
them for cooking, and to perform all the meanest offieei, as 
well aA tin* moHl Jaboriom It was itainful in the ejctieni^ 
to behold them, with their infants hnnging uiwn their 
shoulders, groping about in search of herbs or seeds, and 
exposed as they frequently were to the iiicirmettey of the 
weather."* ,Yt;i these nide savages possessed a i^eiidar 
containing directions as to the scasotis for collectirtg the 
dllferent seeds and produce of the earth. The calendar 
consisted of lunar months corrected by obseryation of the 
solstices. " for at the conclusion of the moon in Dcccuibcr, 
that is, at the conjunction, they catculatcd the nitiirn of ilic 
sun from the tropic of Capricorn; and anothef year com- 
tncni:crl.the Indian saying 'the sun ha# orrived at his boint' 

. They observed with greater nitcntfon nud celebmted 
with more pomp, the sun's arrival at the tropic of Capricorn 
than they did his reaching the tropic of Cauwq for tlse 
reason, that, w they ^«re situated ten degrees from the 
Utter, they were pleased at the sun's approach towa^s 
them; for it returned to ripen iheir fruit# and seeds, to give 
warmth to the atmosphere, and enliven again the fields with 
beauty and hicreast" i lowcvcr, the knowledge of the imletidar 
was limited to the or general council of thu tribe, who 

sent Crieri to make praetanjation when the time hed come 
to go forth and gather the seeds and other produce of the 
earth. In their calculations they were assisted by a fftf or 
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sstmlogw, who Dbwrvcd tlie aspect of moot!.' When 
we Hint tlicse rude CaUforainn aavagea, dcslitMtc 

Alike of agrlttilluie fif'd of the other arts of crviHsetl life, yet 
Itireectleti in fomiing for tiiemselvcs a calendar based on 
observation both of the moon and of the eun, tve need not 
HesiUte to ascribe to the iroineasumbly more advaticed 
Gieehs at the daWR of history the knowledge of a siome- 
what moft elaboRitE calendar founded on a cycle of eight 

^olar years.* , * * 

Aniang llw eqiwdly nidc abonginea of Australia, to 

whom agricultwre in every form was totally unknown, the 
division of labour bclwceii tbe sexes in regard to the collec¬ 
tion of food appeara to have been similar. While the men 
hunted game, the labour of gathering and preparing the 
vegmahle food fell thidly to the women. Thus with regard 
la the EnctiUiUei Bay tribe of South Australia.wc are told 
that while the men busied themselvei. according to the 
season, cither with fiahlfig or with hunting emus, opoasoi^ 
kiitigarcsfli, and s* fcirthp ib^ wottsen and ebiidren searched 
for root* and plant** AKain, atuong tlie natives of Western 
Austtulfa "It is generally considered the province of women 
to dig root*, and fesr Uib purpose they carry a Jong, pointed 
sti'cW, Whidl is held in the right band, and driven firmly 
Into the groiiril, wlierc it la shaken, so as to toosen the 
earth, which b scooped up and thron-n out with the fingers 
of the left hand, and in this manner they dig with great 
rapidity. Hut tlie labour, in proportion to the amount 
obuiined, is great, To get a yam about half an inch in 
dreumference and a foot in length, tlwy have to dig a lio e 
above a foot square and two feet In depth ; a considerable 
portion of the time of the women and children therefore, 
pnsaed in this employment If the men are absent upon 
any expediUofi, the fcmalK are left in charge of otic who Is 
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okl rtr sick: ami In iravcfsiiig the biiih often stumble 
on a laiEC parly of them, Kattcrcd Blmut In the forest, 
diESinS n»ts and collecting llie dlfTcrent species of firngua."^ 
In fertile distficts, where the pains which the ahortgines use 
as food gitiw abundantly, the ground may umotimcai be seen 
riddled with holei made by the wenmil in llwfr search for 
these edible roots, TJiu* to quote Sir George Gtej-; ’’ We 
now crossed the dr}' bed of a streani, and from that emerge 
upon a tract of lifht fertile soil, quite ovcmin with iwimMi 
[>'Kml plants, the root of which is a favourite article of ftMjd 
with the nativesL Thu was the lint time we had yet seen 
this plant on out journey, and now for three and a half con¬ 
secutive miles we tfn^Trwd a fertile piece of land, literally 
perforated with the bolts the natives had made to dig this 
root; indeed we could with difficulty walk actosa il on that 
account, whilst this tract extended east and west as far as 
«e cemid see'"* Again, in the vaiky of the Lrrwcr Murray 
Uiver a kind of yam {MUn/itris iW/tfri) gmw plentifully 
and was easily found in the spring ami early aummer, when 
the roots were dug up out of the earth by the women and 
children. The root ia small imd of a sivecthh taste and 
grows throughcnjl the greater part of Australia outside 
the tropics ^ on the alpine pastures of the high Australian 
mountains it iittains to a much iargtr siae and fnmiahes a 
not unpalatnble Ibijd-* But the woinL'ii gather edible herbs 
and seeds as well as roots; and at evening they may be 
seen trooping in to the camp, each wdtli a great bundle of 
soH'-thistles^ dandelions, or trefoil cm lict head,* or cairyliig 
wooden vessels filled with seeds, which they aflctwartia 
grind up between stones and knead into a paste with water 
Of hake into cakes.* Among the ahcwigincs of central 
Victoria, while the men hunted, the women dug up edible 
1(91,1 OcMB* Grty, ^ 
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root* nnd gathered succulent uegetabi®. ntch « the yoiwg 
I- of the jwifrtrff the sow-thistle, and several kindi of lig 

a pole «ven or eight feet long, ha^ened it, the 
G« twined at the end. which tdw served ihetn as a 
weapon lilh of defence and of otTeoce.' Among the lrih« of 
Central Australia the principal vegetable food it the '^«1 ® 
e species of aaytonia, cOied bjr white men whj^ 

tHe*^men gather in large quantities and winnow by ponriOg 
tL tittle black »«cU from one vessel to another so as to let 

the wind blow the loose huska away» lolatty 

„ In these customs observed by savage who are totally 

ai^nc®* Ignorant of agricultute we may *^*'*'®*'^ 

^iw by which mankind have advanced from the enjoymmt 
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and ftrtilb. the .oil and so to ioBB« »■« ■=»!> ^ 
herbs: and such an increase would nawraUy att^t the 
natives in Imgta: numbers and efiahlc them ^o s^hajst for 
fonger periods on the sjmt without hcinR 
speSy exhaustion of the crop to di.ft 
wSer away in scorch of fresh supph«. 

Winnowing of the sectU on giound which ^ 

turned up by the digging-sticks of the women would 
contribute to the Same result. For though 
level of the CaUfomian Imlians and the aborigines of 
Australia Have no Idea of using seeds for any purpose ^ 
that of immediate cpusiimption. and it has wcitrred o 

Uictn to incur a temporary loss for iha sa^ of ^ 
by sowing them in the gtooml, yd it ts alroosl certwn tit 
in the process of winnowing the seeds as a prepara 
eating them many of the grains must have e^ped and- 
being wafted by the wind, have fallen on the upl^ned 
and borne frulL Thus by the opeialloiw of turning up the 
ground and winnowing the seed, though neither opera i 
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aimed ^xt fijiylliiog beyn»tl satisfying the imisJficira^c pitngs 
of Imitger, man or riither woynan was uiicon¬ 

sciously pn^paring for the whpir witimunUy a future ancS 
more ahumJant shore of footi* which would ciiahte them to 
multiply and Lo abaucton rhe old migraturj' ^nd wasteful 
matiner of life ibr more settled and economic mode of 
c^islenec. So curtuiisty sameh'mci does man, aiming his 
shafts at a near but pclty mark, hit a greater and more 
distant target 

On the whole, thnn, It appears highly probable that as a 
eonAetjuerice of a certain natural division of labour between 
the ^xes women have conttihtilcd more ihsAn men towards 
the greatest advance in ecntiomie hifeloryj namely^ the 
tmniition from a oomadic to a settled llfe^ from a natuml to 
an artifidal basis of subslsteacc. 

Among the Aryan peoples of Europe the old practice 
of hoeing the ground as a prqjaration for sowing appears to 
have been gcjierally repkeed iis a very remote period by 
Jhe far mute enectixT ptoeess of plnugliing - ^ wid as the 
Jabuur i>f plough iiig practically necesgi tales ihe employ muni 
of mawulinc strength, U i» hardly lo be cJipccted that in 
Europe many trftt» jiltould ictnaEn of tlie itnporlanc part 
fij^nneriy played by woincn in primitlx'c agncuhunc. How¬ 
ever, wc are told that among the Iberians of Sfiatn and the 
Alhamanet of Epiru* the wumcn tilled the ground/ and 
that among the anclctil Gctnmmi the care of ihc fields was 
left lo the wointn and uld ixien.' But the^ tndlcatioiis of 
an Age when the cultivation of the ground committed 
maEnly to feminine hands me few and slight; and ff the 
Greek conception of Dcmetcr as a goddeES of cewn and 
agriculture nmlly dates from such an age and wus directly 
suggiiated by such a divisiou of labour belwcen the sexes, it 
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wOiMA.\''s PANT ly pummvi-: agh/cultvkr cn.i» 

3 «m> dear that it* i^riRiti »nud at a pciiixl far 

back in tin: hwtnry of tile Aryan race, iwrbnfM before 
the segtejjatitJn t>f Greeks from the colnntort stock and 
their fomiation into n separate people It may be so. hot 
to me t confess that this derivation of the conceptioct appear? 
sCTitewhat far-fetched and improbable; and 1 prefer lo sup. 
pose that the idea of the com as feminine was suggested 
to the Greek mind, not by the position of wofnen in remote 
prehintotic ages, bul by ji direct ohaenation of nature, the 
teeming head of corn appearing lo the priniitlve fancy 10 
reaemhle tJic teeming womb of a womajj. and the ripe ear 
on tile stalk bang likened to a child btumc in the arms or 
on the back of it* mother- At least ^vc know that sintilar 
sight* suggest similar ideas to some oi the agricultural 
negroes tif We*t Africa. Thus ilic IIos of Togolaiid, who 
plant tnaite in Febniaty and reap It In July, say that the 
inaJxe t* an image of a mother; when the cobs are forming, 
the mother is bfnding the infant on her back, but in July 
she finks her head and dies and (Iw child !■ taken away 
f«m lier, lo be afterward* mutliplied at the next sowing.' 
When the rude atmriglnKi of Wertern .\ustraUa oluorvo IhiiV 
a sced^beaniig plant lias flowered, they call it the hlothcr of 
So-and-BO. nutniiig the particular hind of plant, and tiicy 
will not allow it to he dug upi* Apparently they Ihiolc that 
respect and regard are due to the [>!flnl as to a mother and 
her child. Such simple and natural comjrariaon*, which 
may occur lo men in any age and oountiy, rufFice to 
explain the Greek {rweiiflcatinn «f the corn as mother nnd 
daughter, and we need not cast about for more iccoiitille 
theories Be that as {t may, the conception of the ecim a* 
a woman and a mother was ceiuinly ml peculiar to tlie 
ancient Creeks, but ha* been ihared b>' I hem with many 
other races, as will appear idnitulaiilly from tile instances 
which I shall cite in the follDwing chapter. 

* 1. RriJclh, ttu SmSihmMt (Ber. 4 JHirPmiTr i» ifrrAmut 
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CHAPTER V 


nil- COIl^C-^lOTNEK ANU THE C0K>*-MA1DEN IN 
NOkTHEKN EUUOPE 


It haf been trgiicrcj by W, Mannhatdt that the firat pari 
f>( Dt*ncter\ name h derivtjd from an alleged Cretan wnrd 
^ barky," anti that accordiftigly Dctncter means nerther 
rncire nor le^ shan ** &arle>'*niother ^ at " Com-motlier'’' 

Tctr the rwt of the word seems tn have been upplled %o 
cJiFercnt landi of grain isy difTerent brandies of ihe Aryans;’ 
Alt Crete apfieary to have been one of the most ancient 
seats fjl' the worship of Dcmctcr/ it wnuld not be surpriainj^ 
if Iter name wm of Cretan orlglTiH But Lfie etyniology ii 
open to serious objections^* and it ii safer thcrefon: to ky 
no stress on it. Be th^n as ft may, wc have found irtde- 
l>endent ttrmsmia for identifying Dcrneter as the Conwnother* 
and of the two species of corn associated with her in Greek 
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religion* tinmety bnrley and tbc barley fii;rha|M 

the better cUiiti to be her original element \ for not Oiiljf 
uviiili:! It seem to have been the staple food of the Gtveka in 
ibe Homeric age. but there are grotincU for bdieving that it 
U one of the oldest. If not the very oldest, cereal eiillivaleil 
by the .^ryan rac& Certainly the n« of barley in the 
rellginui ritual of the ancient Hiridiws as wall as of the 
andetit Crocks famishes a Btrong argument in favour of the 
great antiquity of its cultivation, which is known to have 
been practised by the Iske-dwdlcra uf the Stone Age in 
Euiope;* 

Analt^cs to the Co in-mother or Barley-moUicr of 
anelcnt Greece have been collected in great abundance bj* 
W, ^lijiinhanJt from the fafk-lorc of modern I-iurnpo The 
fuUowmjf may serve as specitttcns. 

In Germany the com Js vtsry commonly personified 
under Lbt nnjiie of the CuTR-motber. Thus in flprbu, wlion 
the com waves In the Ehc sjcasants say* ^ There caints 
the Cditt-moilier* or “ The Corii-mDther fs xunninf^ war the 
fioldr or -Tlic Com-tn other is coing through the com“* 
When ehlldrcti wish to go into the fields to pull the blue 
corn-Oowerjii or the red poppies^ they are told not to do 
because its Com-inothef is sitting iu the corn and will 
cardt iJicox* Or again &he Is called, acconJing Co the exop^ 
the Rye-rnotbef Ot Uie Pea-mother* and children are warned 
a^liist straying In thi* lye or ainoiig the peas by chrests uf 
the Rye-frioUier or tlic Pea-mother. In Norway also the 
Pca-mothor is said to stt among the peas.* Similar 
ospfesaioi'W are current amotig the Slavs. The Poles and 
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CzJ^chs wain nMIdieii ^Lg^iinst the Corn-mother who ^iu iti 
tliG corn. Or they call her tlie old Com-woman, and 
tlial she sits in the com ar^d stranglna the childicn who 
tread It d^jwix* The LiEliuaniam ^y, '"The Old Kye* 
woman sils in the comJ"* Again the Com-tnorlier Js 
heUevM to make the crtjp grow, Thuia in the fietghbrmr- 
iiot'MJ of ^^agdebllrg it ha Aotnctlmcs ^aidi It will he a griCMl 
year for tlax i the F tax-mother has l>ccn sccii,^ At 
DmkeUbqhl^ in Rat-aria, down to the latter part of the nine* 
teenth ccnt«^>^ fx^ople bdieecd ikni when the crojin on a 
liardcttlar Tarm conipaml uiiravoyrabty witti thow of the 
nelghbourJiuixlp the reason was that the Coni-tnoUicr had 
puniffhed the farmer (m his iln^^ In a village of Slyrb d is 
sadl that the Corn-tnother, in the shape of a remak pu[)]tct 
made out of the fa^t sheaf of eom and dressed in whRe, tnay 
he at fiiidnight in the eorri-5elds, which idie fertilises 
by pais^iiig through them ; hut If site h aOgT>' with a fartner, 
she withers up all his com.^ 

Further, the Com-mother piaya an Import^Fit part m 
harvest miitoms, She is bellevetl to be present tn the 
handful of eom which is IcR sitaiiditig \^i on the held; and 
with the ctitung of tliii Last hoJiiiftil she is caught, or driven 
away,, m kilJecL In the uzsi of CMses, the la!$t Ahtaf 

b carried joyfulty home and honoured as a divine beings 
It ij placed in the iKim^ and at threshing the com-spirit 
ap|iears a^ain* In the Hanoverian district of Hudeln the 
reapers stand round the La^t dicnf and beat h with atieks 
in order to drive the Com-mothcr out of it They call t» 
each other, "There she is I hit her 1 Take care she doe!*n^t 
Catch yotit“ The be^hg goes on till the grain is coni' 
pletely LhresSicd out; then the Com-mother b believed to 
be driven away*" In the neighbourhood of Uanjig the 
pe™n who cuts the last ears of com makes them into a 
doll, which is called the Corn^mother or the Old IVoninn 
and is brought heune on the last w^nggoni^ In some pail^ 
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df ITdbt^in the III 9 L alicaf h Jitssicdiii woirntj^s cttithc* and 
called the Cdrn-m'>thcr, It i* am\^d home on tlic liii 
wagj^n, 4nd thcti thoniueMK wiLh water Tlu 

drcBichififc; wUU water ia duuhtJe^ ft mtn-diairtL* lu ihn 
dLKtnft of BiueIc in St)^fa the Inti r-theaf^ called the Cdrn- 
mcithtf, h fnade U|» into the «hftpe of a woman by the 
oldest inairTkd wpin^n hi the viUjigOi nf an age from fifty to 
fifty-five The finest ears are |diJekeJ out of it and 

tnade htto a wreatbi which* twined with fl«wcTsc, earned on 


her head by tJae prettiest £ir( uf ihe vUiagf to the fariner or 
squire, while t)te Com-mother h lakl down In the liiim to 
kctqj off the mict* In other vrthigo of the lamc dUufet 
iho Com-mo I her, at the elw of barvcit* fa carried hy Iwn 
lads at the t<vp of a jkJc^ T^tcy maich behind the girl who 
wears the wreath to the squjfe^s houiwr, and ivhHc he rcemvc£ 
ihc wreath am I hangA it up In xhe ha1J^ the Com-rnolUcf h 
placed on ihe top of a pile of wood^ where she is the i^criife 
of tJic harvest suppo- ftnrJ dance. Afterwards she h hung 
up ill Ihe harti and remnint tberre till ihe threshing is over. 
Th^ innn who gives the last stroke at thi^huig h called the 
ton of the Com-rnother ; he U I ltd up in the Corn-niotbcri 
beaten, and carnoJ through tlie villagiL The wiCAih b 
dedioted in churdt on the following Sunifay; and on 
Kastcr Eve the grain is nibbed out of it by a sevtn-yean- 
old girl anrj scattered amongit the young com, Ai ChritU 
mas the dtraw ot the wreath is jdaced In tJie mnnger lo 
make the cattle thrive.' Here the fertilising p[,»urer of the 
Com-mother h pin inly brought nut by scattering the seed 
taken from her body (for the wreath is made nut of the 
Com-mot her) among the now cpm ; and her fuduenCO over 
animat life is rmlicated by placing tho Straw in the manger. 
At \Vcst.erhUsen* in Saxony^ she last com cut h made In the 
shape of a woman decked with ribbons and cloth. It b 
faiitcned to a pole and brought home on the Iasi ^'^'aggon. 
One of the people in the waggon keeps waving the pole* 
so that the figure mm-es as if alive It is placed on ihc 
thrcshfng'ftonr, and slays there till the threshing is done.* 
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Amoneat tlu! Slnva alto ihe last shftaf is known as th« 
Rye*inoth«r, the Wlieal - moliicfj tht: OaLi-. wothcr, 
Barlej-'inother, and so m, aceordinff to the crop. In the 
diitiiet of Tflftww, Galk'ta, the th'reatb mode out of the tut fflawiuuj 
stalks is called the Wheat-mother. Ryo-moifier, or p<». 
mother. It ii spring, 

when 3<nne of the gralji iJ mixed witli tlie swd cfflm.' Here 
again the fcrtiltjini; power of the Com-inothef ia indicated* 
in France, altoy Jit the ncfjthbonrhood of Auxerrt, the last 
fheaf goes by the oantc of the ^Tothcr of the Wheatj hfotlmr 
of the Harley. Mother of the Rye, or Mother of the Oats- 
They leave it standing hi tlie Geld till the last waggon is 
about lo wend tiomeivarda. Then they make a puppet out 
of it. divas it withebiha belonging to the fanner, and adorn 
ii with a cfowti and a Hub or white scarf A branch 0 l a tree 
Is stuck in UU! breast of the puppet, which is now callc^ the 
Ceres, At the dance In the evening the Ceres is set in the 
middle of the floor, and the reaper who reaped fastest dances 
round It with the pretlteal gitJ for his paitner. After the 
dance a pjre is made* All the girls, each wearing a wreath, 
strip the puptiet, puU H to pieces, and place it on the pyre, 
along with ibe flowers with which it was adorned. I hen 
the girl who wws the first to finij>h reaping sets tire to the 
pile. -111(1 alt pray that Ceres may giiv a fruitful year Here, 
as Mrumhardt observes, the old mistnm has remained intact, 
though the name Ccr« b a bit of schoolmaster's learning,* 

In Upper Brittany the last sheaf b always miido Into human 
shape; but if the fattnef i* a married man. it Is made double 
and consists of a little cora-puppcrl placed inside of a la^je 
one. Thu is cnilurd tlie Motiier-sheaf, It i* delivered to the 
farmcr^s wife, who on ties it and gb'cs drink-itioncj' in retunt 
Srmetimea the Inst sheaf ft utled, not the Com-ioother, 
but the Harvest - mother or the Great Mother, in the 
province of Osnabriick. Harniver. tl is called the if*nf«=t- 
motherit is made up in female fonn, and then the reapers uwuu] 
dnnee about with iL In some parts of Weslphali* the last 
si leaf m the lyx-harviiat is made e>pecia!!y heavy by fimtening 
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of i Jot#tcin the Jast sbeaf H drmcd hi woiMn’i cbthes hjilI 
callciJ ihff Corn-mother. It h carrictl litntic on tlw iaal 
wa^f^otip and then thoroughly dictichutl with ivatfir. "Ihc 
drtitichiiig with fnticf ia dcmhlitsi a mits-chanTti^ Itl the 
of Uruck In Styna th^ lndt called the Cofit- 
mother, jg made up into the isiHitpe of a u.*tiitiaii by the 
oldest married wnmisn in the village^ of ari age ffruii fifty lo 
Sfty-Hvc years. 'Fhc finest tw ar* fducUetl otit of it and 
made into a wrcuth, which, twined with ilowera, 1% cnrrJird cm 
her heail by the prcHieal girl of the villftgr to the farmer or 
squire, while the Cont-motber is laid down tn the barn lo 
ktsep cilT the mi«^' In other vtllagw of the same cJiafricl 
ibET Corn-mother, at the efose of harvetiE* h carried by two 
ladi at the top of a pole, llicy march behind tlie gfri who 
wcarg the w'feath to the squire's hou; 5 «, and while he receiver 
the vrieath and hangs It Up lU the halt, the Cem-uiothf-f H 
placed on the top of fl pile of womi, w^herc she b the centre 
of the harvest supper dance. Afterwartls she t* hung 
up ni the barn and remains theft till the tbreshitig^ over. 
The man who gives the last stroke at threshing is called the 
son of the Com-mottieT ; he is tied up in the Com-rtiothcr, 
beuTcn. Aod carried througiH the vitfage. The wmlh h 
dedicated in church on the following Sunday; and on 


Kasicr Eve the grain is ruhticd out of it by a aeircit-yeafs- 
old girl and scatterod umoogst the jT^ongcoTTp. At Christ¬ 
mas the stmw of the wreath is placed iti the cnangcr to 
make the cattle ihrivt* Here the fertillspng power of the 
Com-mothcr ia pbinly brought rjut by scattering the seed 
taken from tier body {for the wreath is miulG out of the 
Corn-motJier) among the new corn: and her inElnenc* over 
animal life h indicated by placing the straw in the manger, 
At Westcrhijlsciii in Saxony, the last corn cut ti made in the 
ahape of a woman decked with ribbons and cloth. It is 
fastened to a pole and brought home an the last waggon. 
One of the people In ihc waggon keeps weaving tlie pole, 
that the figure mot'es as if alive, ft h placed on the 
threshisTg-floor^ and stays there lilt the EtireJthlng is done.* 
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Amongn Uic Slavs aiw the last sheis known as the 
JHyv * mother, Qje Wheat ■ mother, the Oats • niotliet, thtr 
Rarky-moihct, en<l so on, aceordins to the crop. In the 
ilbtrict of Tartaow, fralidd, the wreath tnaUc out of the last s)>n«ii4 
stalks i* coUctl the Wheat-moiber. Rye-mother, or pea. Jn Prai»«. 
miithrr. It is placed an a girl's head and kept till spring, 
hUci) some of the grain is mixed with the s«cd-cam. Hcjc 
agaiit the fertilising power of the Corn-mother is indicated, 

In France, also, in tlic ncightatmrbootl of Auxeirc, the last 
sheaf goes by the name of the Mother of the Wlwat, Mother 
of the Uarley, Mother of the Rye, or Mother of the Oats, 

They leave it standing in the iictd till the last waggon i« 
about to wend hontewardav Tlien they maltc a puppet out 
of it, dres it wilh clothes be!<Jl^g^nE to the farmer, «nd ndnm 
it with a crowTi and a blue ur while scarf. A branch «f a tiM 
is stock in the hfcast of the puppet, which is now called the 
Ceres, At the dance in the evening the Ceres ia set in the 
middle of the flfior, and the rcaiwr who reaped fastest dances 
round It with the prciticst girl for his partner. After tlw 
djmee a pyre Is made. All the |ffrls,eacli wearing a wreath, 
strip the pupjiet, pull it to pieces, and place It on the pjre, 
along with the flowsra with which it was adortit^ ITien 
the girl who was the fimt to finish reaping sets fire to the 
pile, and all pray that Cetei may give a fruitful yt&r. Here, 
as Mannhafrll observes, the old cuatom has rnnained mtact. 
though the naim: Ceres is a bit of schoolmaslcr^s learning. 

In Upper ltritt.-iny the last ihcsir is always made into human 
shape: but if the fanner is a married man, it is made double 
and consist* of * little coitiirupjwl placed Inside of a 
one. This b called the Motlicr-shcar It is dcTivaed to the 
fanner's wife, who unties it and gives drink-money in return. 

Sometimes the la^t *heaf is called, not the Corn-mothw. 
but the Harvest - mrilhcT or the Great Mother. In the 
province of Osnabrtek. Hanover, It is called the Harvest- 
mother; it is made up in fctnale form, and then the reapers 
dance about with it. In some parts of W»lpbatia the last rt-i. 
sheaf at the rjehaTvest Is made especially heaty by faatcnmg - 
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stones m it* Thq^ bring it Knme nn the last w-ngiton 
and call it the Great .Mother, though they df* not faaliion 
ft into any special shape In the ctulrkt of Erhirt a ircry 
hesvy sheafi not nccessarity the laat| is callfid the Grc4H 
Mother, and is earned on the ia^t waggon to the bani, 
where all hands lift it down amid a fire of jokes,^ 

Th* Sometimes again th^ last sheaf is eolled I he Grsrtd- 

mother^ and is ado rued with floiyiejr?, ribbe^^ and a wyma-ns 
itaiMi apron. )n East ProEBlag at rhe rye or wheat harvest* the 
reapers call out to the woroan wlio binils the la.Tt sheafi 
You are getting the Otd Gfandmoihcr" In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Magdjbufg ihe men and wostien serv-mts strive 
rvHo shall get the lost sheaf, called the Grand mother Who¬ 
ever gfiti it will be married in ihe next yenr, but his or 
her spouse will be old j If ^ girl gets it, she will tnntty a 
widower^ if a man gi:ts it^ he wttl many iin old crane. In 
Silesia the Grandmother—a huge bundle mjwte up of three 
or four sheaves by the jjcrwn who tied the lo^t sheaf—waa 
formerly fashioned into a nide likeness of the human form* 
tn the neighbourhood of Belfast the fast ehcaf fometimes 
goes by the name of the Granny- It is not «st rn the usual 
way, but all the reaperg throw their stcides al it and try to 
bring it dowru It ib plaited and kept till the (next ?) untumn 
Wlioever get* it will mt^Tty tn the courw of the year' 
r>‘.tO\^ Ofteuer the la-st sheaf ia called the Old Womno or the 
Old Man, In Germany k is frequently shaped and drcised 
Mm\m V- as a woman, and the person ivho eoti it or binds it is said to 
^ ” gt-t the Old Woman " • At AltlBheiiWK m Swabia, when all 

the corn of a farm has been cut except a single strip, all 
the reapers stand in a row before the strip* each cuts his 
share Tapidly, and he who gives the last cut hds the Old 
Wotnatu'^* When the sheaves arc being set up in heap^ 
the person w ho gets hold of the Old Woman* W'htch is I lie 
largest and thicker I of all the sFieaucs^ is lotted at by the 
rest, who call out to him, " lie ham the Old Woman and 
mmt keep her,”' The woman who bitids the last iheaf Is 
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somedtnes herself oil led the Old Woman, and it b wid 
lliat she w(i! be maviictl in the next year/ In Neusaft®, 
West rriissiti, bcttli the taat sheaf—U'hicb is dressed up in 
jacket, hat. aatl ribbons—and the woman who binds it are 
calk'd the OM Woman. Together they are broiigin linme 
on the last waggon and arc dieiiched with water.* in 
various parts of North Germatiy llic last aheaf at hani'esl is 
made itp Into a huinan effigy and called ^ the Old Man , 
and the wofnan who bnund it is said ^ to have the Old 
Mati."* At Homkattipe, neat Ticgenhof (Weat Pmssin}, 
when 3 man ot woRtaii lags bditnd tlic rest in binding the 
CDiti, the other reapers dress up tlie last sheaf in the form of 
a man or wnnian, and this frgiirc goes hy the laggard's 
name, as “ the old Michael," “ the idle Trine.* It is brought 
hfime on the last waggon, and, as It nears llie house, the 
bystandem call out to the laggard, ''You have got the Old 
Woman and mtist keep her."' In Elranileiiburg the young 
folks oil the barvwt-field race towards a sheaf and jump 
over it. The last to jump over it has to cany a straw 
puppet, adorned with ribbon*, to the farmer and dcltver it to 
hint while he iccites some verse*. Of tlic person who ihua 
carries the puppet It is said that *'lic has the Old Man." 
F^rebabJy the puptiet is or used to be in wrle out of the lait com 
cut* In many districts of Saxony the last sheaf used to he 
aifomed with ribbons and set upright ao a* to look like a 
man. It wtis then known a* "the Old Man,'’ and the 
young women brought it back in process ion to Uie 
tinging as they wxnt, “ Now we are bringing the Old Man- 
tn West I’rureia, when the last rjx U being raked 
together, the women and girls hutry with the work, for none 
of ihem like* to be the last and to get “ the Old Man," t^t 
is, a puppet made out of the last sheaf, which must be carried 
before the other reapers by the person who ivas the last 
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ic finlali.* Tn Silnin the last sheaf ia oUed tIveOltl Woman 
0 t the OJii and (s the theme of tnany jests ; II is (nJule 
umwually liirgc and b aoraelime* wxi^tetl with a Jitoite. 
At Girlachiulotf. near Uelchenbach, whem thU heatf).* alicaf i* 
lifted into the waggon, they say, “That h the Old Si an 
whom we stioght fur BO long*"* Among ihc Gt^tans t<J 
\Vo*t Dolieinia the man who cuts ihc la*st com i» Said lo 
•have the Old Matt'' Ir former timet it ut>cd to be 
ciutomary to * wreath on hia head and to play all kinds 
of pranks with him, and nt the harvest mippcr he was given 
the laigcfil portion* At VVollcta in Westphallii the hut 
sheaf at liOTvest Ls called the Old Man, und Iwthg made up 
into the Ifkeitess of a man and discorjitctl with flowers it is 
presented Ui the farmer, who in return preperes a feaat fcir the 
ttsapen. About Unna, in WesiphalU, the last sheaf at 
harvest ta made entisually large, oiid atones <trc inscHcd to 
increase its weight. It is called rfr ^nwv/f mr.^ur the (Gr«t 
Mother), and when It is brought home on the wagfi^ 
water la tliroxvii on the liarvesters who accompany it* 
Arnoug the Wends the man or wmman who binds the Iasi 
sheaf at wheat harvest la said DO " have the Old Man." 
A puppet is made out of Uie wheaten straw and ears in the 
likeness of a man juiJ decked with fiowera. The person 
wh[> bound the jast sheaf must carry tile Old .Man linmc, 
vfhlle the rest laugh and jeer at him, Tlic poppet is hting 
up in the farnibouse' and remains till a new Old Jdan is 
made at the next harvest* At the efoae of the harvest the 
Arabs of Moab btiiy the tast sheaf in a grave in the corn¬ 
field, saying as they do so, “ We are burying tlie Old 
or "Thif Old Man Is dead."' 

In some of these cUstotti!i, as Mann hard t has remarked, 
the person who 1* called by Ule fiamc name as the last ihcaf 
and sits beside it on tlie last waggon Is obviously idctiliried 
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witti hi he or «hr repTWWnU the com-spiHt which has been 
caught in tlie isist *hcar: in nthw words, the coni-spitit la 
represented in duplicate;, by a human being nnd by a shear 
The idenlificAtinn of tiie perstin witlt the aiicaf is made still 
clearer by the custom of wrapping up in the last sheaf the 
person who cuts or biiiils St 1'hua at HtrniHiorf Tn Si)«ia 
it used tn be the regular practice to tie up in the last sheaf 
the woman who had bound it* At Weiaen, In Bavana, it 
U the cutter, not the binder, of the last sheaf who Is tied 
trp In it* Here the person wtaiit «p In the com repte- 
tf-iita the cam-spirit, exactly as a petaon wrapt in bianciwa 
Of leave* represents the trec-sptfit.' 

The last sheaf, desigtiated w the Womnn la often 
distingvishbl from the other sheaves by its siu! and weighL 
Thus in some villugW of \V«l Prussia the OU Woman is .-t 
made twice as lm«g «nd Ihich a* a eommon sheaf, and a 
stone is fs-stened in the middle of it Sometimes it is made 
so heavy that a man can barely lift it* At AU-Pi an, 
in Siimlaotl, eight or nine sheav-es are often tied logeUmr 
lo make the Old Woman, and the man who rets rt up 
gnunbla at its weight* At Itagtuml. in Saxe-Cobur^ 
the last sheaf, called the Old Womw, u made large with 
the express Tntetilion of thereby securing a good crop next 
year.' Thus the custom of mahing the last »heaf unusually 
large or heavy Is a charm, working by sympathetic magic, 
to ensure « huge and heavy crop at the following barvot 
in Denmark also the laar sheaf i« nrede 
otitera. and ii called the Old Ryc-woman or the Old Barley- 
woraam No one bkes to hind it*brsaiWB whoever docs » 
wilt be sure, they ihtnk, to marry an old man or »n old 
woman. Sometimes the Iasi wheat-shea*, called the Old 
Whftat-woniaii, criatlc Pp in human whh fnao* 
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urm^ and Icg^t and being dressed in clolhei i* carried 
home on the last waggoa, while the harveslens sk beside 
it drinking mid huizaing** Of the perwn who binds the 
last fiheaf it h sfiid» ““ She or he is the Old Ryuj^wonian.” * 

In Scotland^ when the last com watt cut -iftcT Hallnwitiiwi, 
the fettialc figure made unt of it wits snmclinies called the 
Cftflln or C^iflme. that is; the Old Woman- Jiut if cut 
tKlore HaLlowinAe^ it vms called the Maiden } if cut [iiter 
sunset^ It catti^d the Witch, being supfxj^icd to bring bacl 
luck.^ Among the llighlflndcrs of Scntlimd the jast com 
cut at harvEsi is known either ns the Old Wife (CVr/V/rtitf//) 
Of ;ts the Aiarden ; chi the whole the fdonef iinnne i^ems tc» 
prcVAil in the western and the la^tter in the central ^nd 
iMlem dktricts. Of the Maiden we shall speak i^sently ; 
liere we ire dealing with iht Old Wife, The Ibllowing 
general account of ifie custom fa given by m careful und 
welhtnfomcd eiHjuircr, ihe Rev^ J. CampbcIIp minister of 
!he rempte HcbKdcan island of Tircc : *^Thc Harvest Old 
Wife (a C/tiit/Um/f )—^In har%*esip there wm a struggle to 
escape from being the la^ done whh the shearing/ und when 
tillage in common cj^istedp instajices wrre known of a tidge 
being left unshorn (»o person would claicn ft) because of h 
being behind the rest The fear entertained waa that of 
having the * famme of the fiinn * (j^^f a In the shape 

of an Tinaginaiy old woiimn Vo feed till next 

harvest Much emuIaliDn and anitiseincnt aro:^ from the 
fear of thii old woman. . . ^ 11 le first done made a doll of 
some hladea of com^ which was called the *o1d wife/ and 
Sent it to hli nearest neighbour. He in tum^ when ready^ 
pasiicil It to another stilt less expodhloLta^ and the person it 
last remained wftli had *the old womnul to keep for that 
year."'* 

To Illustrate the custom b>' es^amplea, in Bcrnera, 
on the %vest of Lewis, the harvest fe|oidng g0» by 
the name of tlie Old Wife fmiii the liut shear 
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eul, wliethcf in A lownsUip, fattn, or croft Where iheie 
Art it nuinbcf of crofu Unide chrli oUicr, Ibrre Eb 'always 
great rivalry s» to who iluill ftist finliU reaplnj;. aiiJ so 
have the OIil Wife before hU neighbours. Some people 
even go out on a clear night to reap ihdr fields after tlieit 
neighbour* have letitt^ to nat, in onlcr that they may have 
the Old Wife first More neiglihourly habits, however, 
usually prevail, and its each finishes hi* own fields he gnea 
to the help of another, till the whole crop is «it The reap¬ 
ing is still done with the iiehle- Wlwn (he com bai becti 
cut on all the crofts, the last sheaf is dressed up to look as 
like an old woman as posaihle. She wear* a while dip, a 
dress, an npron, and a little shawl over the shouldei^ fasteccil 
with a sprig of heather, ^he apron is tucked up to fo™ a 
pocket, which is stofFcd with bresul and cheese- A sickle, 
stuck in the string of the apron al the bach, complclcs her 
equipment This cosftitme and oulfit menii that the OM 
Wife ts rciuly to bear a hand in the work of harves-titig- 
Ai the feast which follows, the Old Wife is placed at the 
head of the table, and iw the whisky gi>« round each of the 
company drinks to her, sayingi “ Here's to the one that has 
helped u* with the harvest.*' When the tabhr has lieen 
cleared away and dancing begins, one of the tads leaits out 
the Old Wife and dunees witli her j and if the night I* fiitc 
the party will sometimes go out and marth in a body to a 
consiLferahIc distance, siogiTig hatrest-'Songa.i while one of 
them carries the Old Wife on his back. When the Harvest- 
Home is over, the Old Wife is shom of her gear and used 
tor oitiuiary purposes.’ In the island of Islay llic fast com 
cut also goes Iiy the name of the Old Wife \Cailieitek\ and 
when she has done Iicr duty at han-eal she is hung tip on die 
wall am] stays then? till the time comes to plough the fields 
for the next year's crofL Then she i* taken down, and nti the 
first day when the men go to plough she i# divided among 
tJiem by tite mistress of the house They take her in their 
pockets and give her to the horsca to cat when they reach ^ 
the field T1«i# is supposed to Mcme good luck for the next 
harvest, and fs understood to be the proper end of the Old 
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Wift^ in Klntyrtr alwi the name of ihc Old Wife is given 
to the lait com ciit^ On the chores of die t>cflux5fu1 I.xk1i 
A-^ i^ a long sheet of i4'4iter, winding among ^Oft green hilis* 
above whidi the giant Ben Cmaclwi towers bold and rugged 
on the nuttbw tiic ha/vtr^t custom h somewhat dilTcrcfiL 
The name of tJic OSd Wljb li liece bestowed, not 

on the laftt coni cutr but ou Uic reapCT who Is the last to 
hnisli^ He bear^ tt a term of reproach* and h not 
privileged to reap the last cara left standing- On tlic eon* 
Irary, these am cut hfl- the fcaper who was the fii^t lo finish 
h(i Of strip (lltenilly mid out of them [i 

fashioned the Msd^leUp which is afterwards hung up. accord¬ 
ing to CMse italeinent, **Jor the purpose of preventing die 
dc^h of horiiei in spring.”* In Uio north-etLit of Seotlind 
" the one who look Uie last of the grain from the field to 
the staehyjml was called the * winter/ E^tch one did wbat 
could be done to Mvuld being the last on the field, and when 
iliere were aeverel cm the Ikld there wiis a titce to g^t off. 
The unfortunate * winier" was the subject of a good deal of 
teasjngi and was dmSud up In all the old dothes iluit could 
be gathered alxtut the farm* uitd placed on tlxe ^ blnk' to cat 
his supjHff.^ ^ So in Caithne^ the pet^n who cuts the last 
iheaf ia called Whiter and mtalits the nacnc till the ne^^t 
harvest* 

Usages of the same sort are repnrteil from Wales. Thus 
in North Pemhmkesldre a tuft id" the la^tcorn cut. from six 
to twelve inches Icuig^ Is ptnltcd and goes hy the name of the 
Hag ; and quaint old customs used to be practiced 

with It wit hilt the memor>^ of many persons still aliv^ 
Great tviu the exeitement among the rea|»ers when the la^t 
patch of standing earn was Tcached All In turn threw 
their vichles at It* and the one who ittccccded in cutting at 
received a )ug of home-hfeweil ale. The 1 fag (-mmA) wai 
then fiurrfcdly made and taken to a neighbouring farm, 
where llic reapers were still busy at thetr work. Tids was 
generally dnne by the plmighmaii; but he hud to be voy 
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caicful (tot to be obiten'o} Uj- hti ittighbours, for [f thc)r saw 
lilm Mmfity and had the Irast siuplcion of hi* onard they 
would Aoon mako him retrace hU ateju. Creeping stealLhiEy 
up behind a fence he waited till the roretnan of hi* neigh¬ 
bour’s reaper* wa* jtiit orpjsoeitte him and within eaay reach. 
'Hicn he nudilenl}- threw the Hag over the fence anti, if 
pusible, upon the foreoian** aicklc, crj'ing out 


*' Bufm j* ivAiif 4 
ffuyry ififynait it 
Ar A ^Twa* A/." 


On that he took to hia heel* and made otT a* as Jie 
could r^m, and he wan a lucky man if Iw escafKtl without 
lidng caught or cut by the dying sick tea which die infuriated 
reapers hurled alter him. In other cases Uie Hag was 
brought home to the farinhouw by one of the reapem He 
did his best to bring it hr;me dry and ivithout being otatrved ; 
but he was apt to he roughly handled by the people oJ 
the house, if they suspected his ermnd. Sometime* they 
stripped him of most of his elothos sometiinei the}' would 
drench him with water whlcll had been earcfulJy stored 
in hncltcls and |tajw for tJie ptifpuae. If, however, he 
siiccecdvd hi bringing the Mag iti dry and unohserved, the 
master of the house had to pay him a small fine; or some- 
times a jug of beer " from the cask next to the walJ,’* which 
seems to have commonly held the best beer, w'ould be 
demanded by the be-icr. The Hag was Ihwi carefully 
hnng on a nail in the Hall or elsewhere and ke{>t there all 
the year. The custom of bringing in the Hag (tivacA) into 
the hnusc and hanging it up still exirt-s in some farms of 
North PembrokeaJilrc, but the ancient ccremonks which have 
just been described are now disocmtlnunl.' 

Similar customs at harvest were observeft to South 
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pcmbfBk<nhi« wiihltt living incmor>'. In tlial ^rt of 
tlic country there il«s 1 to be a compclrtion bctw«n 
ncighbodting farms Lo 3« which wmjid 
first. The foreman of the foapem planned » a-i to 
finish the reaping in « corner of ^ ,t« £t 

of the people on the next farm 

handful of ct»it cut. he would make two Old omen o 
Hag* One of ilicio be would s^d by a lad 

or^ther mesingcr to be laid secretly m the field wlmre 
ihe neighbours were still at work cutting their com. The 
messenger would disguise Wmself to look like a atruxig^, 
and jumping the fence and creeping through the com he 
would lay the Hag <ter«rA) l» a place where the rca^^m 
rtaning would be sure to find it Having done so he fled 
for dear life, for were the reapers to catch him th^ 
shut him up in a dark room and not let him out W I he ha<l 
cleaned all the muddy boots, shoes, and clogs in the bouse. 
The second Hag {«^A) W3» «nt or taken by the foreman 
of the reapers to his fliastef's farmhouac. Generally he tri^ 
to pop into the house unseen «id lay the Him jhe 

kitchen table i but if the people of ihe fnirn caught him 
before tic laid it dowi. they used to drench him with water. 
If a foreman ^cemded li» E«^"e both the Hags 
hid wifi? in their prOfMif qu*ftej»* one at hnmii* tht other on a 
neightxinr's farm, witltout interruption, H was deemed a gfcai 
IwnourJ In County Antrim, down to some yean i^<K 
when the skkfe was finally expelled by the reaping machine, 
the few stalks of com left standing last on the field wem 
plaited together; shen the reapers, blindfolded, threw then 
Sickles at the plaited eom, and whoever happened to cut it 
tlirough took it home with him and put il os.-er hia rioor. 
This biincU of com was called the Carley probaHj. the 

sjuJic »vonJ ^ ^ 

Similar customs are obs^rwil by Slavonic |ie*pleSr Thuft 
In Poland the last sheaf fe commonly called the Baba, that 
Lt, the Old Woman, “ In the last sheaf." it U saUI, *si(s the 
Baba." The sheaf itself Is also called the Baba, and t» 
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su^iEicttmcA CDni^x> 9 ed of t^velvt: smalkr shcaveg 1iijhc!d to* 
IjtEbdr.’ Tn icmt: jiurts of Hah^Jtiia tlie ~Bab^ made out of 
die Ifist HhcAf, has Ibe figure of a v^tiniaii with a great ^raw 
hat It is caiTicd home on the last han^cst-w'a^on and 
delivered, along with a garland, to the farmer by two girls, 
lij binding the sheaves the women stiive not to be last for 
she who binds tire last sheaf will have a ehitd next yEran* 
The Jasl sheftT ss tied up with others into » Isirge bundle, and 
a green branch Is sttick ou the top of It*^ Sortietimea the 
hiirveater* call out to the w-omaci who binds the taai sheafj 
" She has the Baba," or ** She Is die lifthoL*' She has. tlren 
to malce a puppet^ somciimes in female, somctiines in male, 
form, out of llic eom; the puppet is occajionatly dressed 
with dotbesp often with Dowers aiiiT ribbons onl>% I'he 
cutter of tbe last stalks, as well as the binder of the last 
sheaf, W'is also called Baba | and a dolli dallccl the Harvest- 
woman, was made out of the last sheaf and adomed w-itb 
ribboiuu The oldest reaper had to dance, first with this doll, 
and then ivith the farTncr'a wife/ In tlie district of CracoWi 
when a man binds the last sheaf, they say, “ The Grandfalhcr 
is sitting in it ”; whcii a wotnao bitidt it* they etay, Tlie Baba 
13 sitting in It,*' and the woman herself ts vvrapt up hi the 
sheafp so that only her head projects out of iL Tlius cn* 
ewd in the sheaf, slic Is carried on the last harvesbw'oggon 
to the house, where she Ls drenched with water by the whole 
family. She remains in ibe sheaf till the dance ovcTi and 
fur a year she retains the name of Babi" 

Iti Lithuania the najtic for the Iasi sheaf Is Bobs (Old 
Wonion), answering to the Polish name Ikiba The Boba ia 
said to ait in the coni which Is left standing lost* The 
person who binds tlie last sheaf or digi the last potato is the 
subject of much biintci', and receives and long retains ihc 
name of the Old Ryc-w^man or the Old Fouto-womanJ 
The last sheaf—the Boba—is made into the fi>rm of a 
woman, carried solemnly through the village on the last 
harvest'^waggon, and drenched with water at the farmers 
hnasc ^ then ev^ciy nne dances with iL* 
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in Russia also the k*t »heaf Is often ihai»rrd nnd dressed 
as a woman, and carried with daitco ami «-iig tu the farm- 
hotist Ooi of the last ihtsaf the Bulgarians make a doll 
which they call the Corn-r^ueen or Com-mother; it is dressed 
In ft woman*t shirt, earned round the vUbge, and then tbra^ 
Into the fiver in order to sccitre plenty of rain and dew or 
the ncx,l year s crojfc Or it is hiirocd and the uhes strewn 
on the fields, douhtlnas to fetltllsc them.' The natne Queen, 
as anplk-d to the last sheaf, has its atialogiw in central 
»i,d northern Europe Thus. In the Salrijurg district ol 
Austria, at the end of the harvest a gral proresslnn takw 
place. In which a Queen of the Corn-ears Is 

drawn along in a little carriage by young fellows.* TliiC 
custom of the Bartest Queen appcM* to have tieen Winmoti 
in England. Brand fiuotes rrom Hutchinson's //isUrj a/ 
l^ar/ftitmiurfatifi the followirtg; " i have seen, in some places, 
on image apparelled in great finery, crowned with ftowmu. a 
sheaf of cam placed under iicr am, .uid a scycle in hw hand, 
carried out of the village in the morning of lire conclusive 
reaping day, with music and much damour of tJtc r*apert» 
into the field, -rvtwrc it stands fixed on a jrole all day, and 
wlven tlie reaping fs done, is brouglit home in like manner. 
This they call the Harvest Queen, and it represents the 
Roman Ccroa.'’ * Again, the traveller Dr. E. D. Clarke tells 
us that " even In the town of Cambridge, and centre of our 
University, such carious remains of antieiit custems may be 
noticed, in difTerent seasons of the year, which pass without 
observation. Tire eustoin of blowing horns npon the 
first of May (Old Style) is derived from a festival in honour 
of Diana. At the /fawAtr, as it » called, or Harvest 
Home^ I have seen a down dressed in woman's clothes, 
having hb face painted, hh head dccoraied with cars of com, 
and bearing about Wm other symbols of Ceres, carried in a 
waggon, with great pomp and loud shouts, through the 
slieets, the hnr«s being cowered with white sheets : and when 
I inquired the meanirg of the tcrcmony, was answered by 
the people that they were diawine the Moigay (MHTHi* rif) 
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or lliuvest 'QticFtifc'^^ Mflloti isiitJii hax'c ht^n r^miltAr with 
ihc custom pf tl^c J'laftfist Qpccn^ for In Punidiii Lcsi^ 
htf say* :— 

“ rJk* vAi/if 

Aifjirtmi 4^ rffun^, AuJ 

iJkiris&ti df jfur/jf/Wi/ /d 
//rr /rvJKt, tf Hi 7 A<rr rwra/ /ahitm mrnr^r. 


Often custom* of thi* sort arc practiscdk not on the 
harv^est-field but on die ihrcjshing-floor. “Hie spirit of the 
corn* fleeing before the rcafiera a* they cut doivn the “ 

ripe grtLiiTi quit 3 tlie reaped corn and take* refuge id the ihn^*. 
bant, where it appears in the Iasi sheaf thteshedi either to ■“t 
peru^h tinder the blows of the flalt or to flee thence to the 
«t:ii unthre^hed com of a iieighboiiring farm" Thus the tail 
com to be threshed ia cal led the Mother^Com or the Old 
Woman. Sometime* the person who gives tfw I art itroke 
with the fiarJ ts dlltd the Old Wonmn* and 1$ wrapt in ihe 
straw of the last sheaf, or has a bundle of straw fa-rtened on 
his back. \\T»ethcr wrapt in the straw or carrj'fng h on hb 
back, he is carted thrcmglt the village amid general bughtor. 

In soEiic districia of Bavaria, Thliringenk and elsewhere, the 
man who thrc^dics the last sheal is said to have the Old 
Woinsm DT the Old Com-wottian : he i* tied up in straw* 
carried or carted about the village* and set clown at last 
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on the dunshlll, w taken to the ihnshinsJ-floot of a HEighbour* 
ing fanner who ha* ntil Tmithwl hi* thita^iing.’ tn Poland 
the man who givei the lA*t »troke at thraWng is cailed 
Baba (Old Woman); lie is wrapt Eo corn and wheeled 
throoeh the village.* Sometimes In UUmania tlic lajt shed 
a not threshed, hot iS fjishimieii into fcoade shape and 
canieti to the bam of a ntighhour who iias not finished 
his threshing.' 

At Choiinchen, near Neuirtadt, the man who gives the 
fast Stroke at threshing i* said to "get the Old Man.''* 
In vflficnirt parts of Aurtrian Silesia lie b called the corn- 
fool, the oats-foolt atid v> forth nocording to Uie cro]it and 
retain.-! the name Ull the nestt kind of grain ha* been reai»d. 
Soineliines He is called the or mallcL He Is much 

ridicoled and in the Betnitscb district he is dressed out 
in the thnahing-implcitients and obliged to carry them 
about the farmyard lo the amu-scnienl of hi* fellows. In 
Dobischwald the mail who gives the last stroke at threabiog 
has to cany a log nr puppet of wood wrapt in straw to a 
ndshbeur who ha* not yet finished hi* thrwhlng. There 
he throws his burden Intn the barn, crying, "There you 
havF the Mallet and makes off a* fast as he tan. 

If they catch him, they ti* the puppet on hb back, and 
he is known as the Mallei (AVqfM for the whole of the 
year; he may be the Coni-mallet m the Wheat-tnallct or 
so forth flocofdtng to the partiewtar crop,' 

About Bernectf in Upper Frankcn, tiic man who give* 
the last stroke at shr^hing run* away, [f the others calcli 
him, he gets '■ theOtd Woman" that is, the targtst dumpling, 
which elsewhere 1* baked in human sluipe. The custom of 
netting a dumpling baked in the form of art old wninufi 
before the man who has given the last stroke at iHreshing t« 
also observed in variati# jtarts of Middle Frnnken. Somc' 
times the eifciwd genitals of a calf are nerved up to him 
at table.* At Langenbictau in Silesia the last sheaf which 
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tfl called **1116 Old Mon,^ 9 a thrcAlicd sepantety and tlic 
ctirn ground Into meal and baked into a loaf. Thij loaf ii 
Iwlitrved to pO!9se^ healing virtue and to bring a blessing; 
hence none but membcis of the lamlty may purtake of iu 
At Witticheoau, in the dwtHtt of Jloyerawerda (bilcsta), 
when tbs threshing U ended, some of the straw of “the 
Old Man " is carried to a itcigbbouf who has not yet fnisbetd 
hit thresbing, and the bearer is rewarded wlih a gialuityJ 
Afnemg the Gcrinans of tire Falkcnauer district in West 
Hohenna the man who gives tlie last stroke at Direshmg 
gets " the Old Man," a hideoua scarecrow, tied on his back. 
If threiihing is atiiJ proceeding at another faitR, be may go 
Ihilher and nd hitnself of hi» btirden, but tutist take care 
nol to be cauglu. In this way a fanner who la bclvhid- 
Imnd with hi* threshing may receive several such scarecrows, 
and 50 become the target for many gibes. Among the 
Germans of the Planer district in West Bahetnia, Uic man 
who give* the Uit stroke at threshing is himself called "the 
Old Man." Similarly at flax-dnssing in Silberherg CWcst 
Bdremia), the woman who is the hut to linisii Iter task is 
aaid to get the Old Maji. and a cake baked in human form 
is served up to her at sapper.* The VVends of Saxony say 
of the mail who gives the 1a*l stroke at threshing that "he 
has struck the Old ^^a^'* (zt'rf'J /t ifarrAp and he is 
Dbiigtd to carry a straw pupjKt to a neighbour, who 
has not yet finished hi* iltreshing, where he throws 
the puppet unobserved over the fence.* In some parts 
of Sweden, when a stranger woman apfiears on the 
threshing-floor, a flail b put rtiutid bet body, stalks of 
com are wound round her neck, a crown of ears Is placed 
on her head, and the thieahera call out, " Behold tJte Corn- 
woman." Hcrelhcstranger wornnn,thns suddenty appearing. 
U taken to be the corn-epln't who lias just been expelled by 
the flalU from tlie com-Stalks.* In other cares tb* farmer's 
wife Tepresents the corn-spirrt. Thus in the Cumtnnne 
of SaJignd, Canton de Pi>iK!l tVendieJ, the farmer's wife. 
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alone ’* up Id a placed nn a 

litter, and carried lo the thi*»htng nuwtlijnc. under which 
she is shoved. Then the woman is drawn out and the 
iheaf is thnrshed by itself, btn ilw woman la tossed in 
the sheet, a^s if site were beiitu winnowed.’ It would be 
Impossible to express more clearly the Identification of the 
woman with the com than by tins graphic lasitatioit of 
threshing nntl winnowing ' her. Mitigated forma of the 
custom ate observed in various places. Thus among the 
Ccniians of SchlUUtsdum In West Bohemia it was customary 
at the dose of the threshing to ■‘throttle" the tarnier's wife 
by sqtiecjfng her tieck bclueeti the arms of a flail tiU she 
congenled to bahe a spedal hind of cake called a driuhaia 
(from dr^sthea, “ to thresh A aimibr cuatotn of " tlirott- 
ling" the farmer's wife at the threshing is practised in some 
parts of Bavaria, only there the presaurr is applied by meana 
of a straw rope instead of a flail* 

Tn these customs the spirit of the ripe corn la regarded 
S3 old, or at least as Of mature age. Hence the namea of 
Mother, Grandoiolhcrr Old Woman, and so forth. But in 
other cases the eom-siiirit b conceived as young. Thu* at 
Saldcrn. near Wqlfcmbuttel, when the rj-e hoi been refi[i«d, 
three sheaves are lied together with a rope so as to make a 
puppet with the com ^ra for a head. Tills puppet Ls called 
the Maiden or the Com-maiden {Kentjuuftr)^ Somctlinrs 
ihc com-spirit is conoeived as a child who is separated 
from its mother by the itrnke of the sickle. This lost 
view appears in tlic Polish custom of idling out to 
the man who cuts the last handful of corn, '‘You 
have Cut the navel-string-*' * tri some districts of W'est 
Prussia the flgure made out of the lost sheaf is. Called 
the Bastard, and a boy Is wrapt np in it The woman who 
binds the tost sheaf and represeuts the tlorn-molhcr is told 
that she b about to be brought to bed ; s^he cries like a 
woiAjin in travail, and an old woman in the character of 
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yraiidmothfff act* as mid^vlfe At laat a ay « raised that 
UiB diild is born i iffhcfcupon tiie boy wbo is lied up in the 
sheaf wbimpere and squalls Jike an inrant. The grand* 
motlwrr wrafin a sack, in IiiiilaHon of swaddling batid*. round 
the pretended; baby, who b carried jo>Tul]y to the bam, lest 
he should catch cold in tlic open air** lit other parts of North 
Germany llw last sheaf, or llie puppet made oiii of it, is 
called the Child, lljc llatvcst-ChUd. and so on, and tliey 
cal! out to the woman who binds the iKSt sheaf, you nre 
getting the child.*’* ^ 

In die north of EnglantJ, particularly in the counties of 
NorthniidiertaHd, Durham, and Yorkshire, the last corn cut ,;>ttedibi 
on the 6eld al hanot b or used to be variously known 
as the tarllm the Urn, of w-hicli iffn and chttm are mmly UH^Hn 
local or dialctticsl variation*. The com so cut is either 
plaited or mode up into a doll-Jikc figure, which goes by UufiU«t 
the name of the mell-doil or the kim-doH. or the krm-^by, 
and IS brought home with rejnietnga at the end of ihe 
harvest* iti tire N*»rth Riiiing of Vofkabire die last sheaf 
gatlicred in is called the Mell shcaf. and the expression 
‘*\Vc*ve gotten w'cr mcH" is as much us to aay "l*h« 

Harvest is finished." Formerly a Mell*doU wa3 made out of 
a sheaf of com decked with flotvers and wrapped in such of 
the reapers* garment* as could be spared. It was carried with 
music anti dancing to the scene of the harecst-supper, which 
was called the melhsupper-* ft* the north of Yorkahtte 
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the mcl 1-sheaf "was frequciilly modC’ of ffUeh dimcrwiofi* 
iis to be a heavy lofld for a man^ lAlthiil a few y«f* 
comparaliv^ly, wnj proposed as the pme to be woti lit a 
race uf old womcti- in other cases it wias cafufuUy pro^erved 
and set up in some oonspkoous place m the farnihisusc." 
WliCfc the bst sheaf of corn cut was ealkrd the hrn ot 
Jli^™ ioatciul of the customs com^erpt^ with it seem 

to have been essentially dinilar. Thos we aix told that 
in the tiOFth h wTis eominofl for the reapers^, oit the last day 
of the ttapmg^ '‘to have a contention for superiority in 
quickness of iltspatcli» groups of three or four takiiTR each a 
ridge, and striving nrhich ahoulil soonest get to iti rermina¬ 
tion. In Scotland, ihia was called a which simply 

meanA a strivifiK. Iti the north of iSngbnif. it was a mr/t- 
. As Ihe rcapera went on diirin^ the Inst day. they took 
care to leave a good liandfol of the grain uncut, but laid 
down flat, and covered over; and. when the field was done, 
the "bofinitist kfcs* was allowed to mi this final handful, 
which was presently dressei^t up with various sewings^ tyings* 
and tri mm ings^ like a dolf atid huiied aa 4 Ct^rn It 

was brought home in trfumph^ with music of Rddlos Qiitd 
bagpipes, was set up conspicuously that night at supper, 
and woi usually prescrvi!d in the farmer'a psrlour for the 
remoIndEir of tlic year^ The bonny lass who*cut this band- 
ful of graio waa deemed the To cut the 

last poftiort of standing com in the harvest field w as known 
as to get tlic kim “ or ^ to w{o the kim^ | am] as soon as 
this was done tlic reapers let the neighbours know that the 
harv&^t was InUhed hy gfvlng three difters, wbtdi was 
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called ” to cry or shout thi? kim."* Wlieine thu la^t ImndhiT 
of standingf com called the ibc were 

roughly plEiited together, amJ die teapen iJirew their sickles 6diii»«iu 
at it till some one cut It through, which wri* caUed "cultlog 
Khe dium" The severed chum (that is, the plaited com) wtts 
then: placed over the kltcheri door or over die hob in the 
chlmivey for good luck, and aa a dmon against witchourt* 

In Kent the Tvy Girl is, or used lo be, Sguie icomfKmd 
of some of the best eom the field procltices, and made as well 
as theyi^n into a huttiiri this is afterwards curiously 

dressed by the wometi, and adorned with paper trimnijngs^ 
cut to rtsembic a cap, ruffles, handkefelilef, etc,, of the hn^t 
beev It Is brought home with the last luad of corn from the 
field upon the W'aggoii, and they suppose entitles them to a 
supjier at the expen?(c of the emp1oyeo“* 

In iome prUlJi of Scotbiuh n^ wcU as fn the notth of Eng- tiw lan 
bud* the last handful of com cut on the harvent-fieJd was called 
the jtir-t, and the person who carried it off wai safd ^*to'w<^ ^he i» 
fciro.” ft was then di^sed up like a ddld's dolt and went by 
the name of the kim*Uiiby, the klm-ddll, or the Maiden.^ in 
Rerwtckslilre down to alxiut the miikife of the nineteenth 
century there was an eager com petition among the reapers 
to eut the last hunch of standing cortii They gathered 
muiid it ae a llitle diFtancc and threw iheir sickles in turn 
at tu and Ihe man who s^ncecedetJ in cutting it through gave 
it to ihc girl he preTcir^. She matle the com wi cut into 
a ktm-dolly and drwed it, and the doll was then taken to 
the farmhouJK: and himg up there till the next harvest* when 
its pfflce was taken b>' the new kjm-dolly/ At Spottbwbode nw sj™ 
(WestrUther Parish) in Berwickshire the reaping of tlie Iasi 
CflTTi ill harvest was called oitting the Queen '* almost as w^Mioid 
m often a.'* cutting the kim“ The mode of cutting it was 
not by throwing sickles. One of the rcapen consented to 
be blindfolded* and havittg been given a dckle In his hand 
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ami tumvd t»lM or Hiricc about by Ui» fellows, he wjw 
bidden to go and cal Uie kirn. His Broping about and 
ijittking wild strokes In ihe air with his sickle excited tnuch 
hilaiily. When he bad tired hirmclf out in vain and given 
up the task as hopeless jusoilier rcaj«r was blindfolded ^d 
pursued the i^ucit, and so on, one aflet the other, till at liist 
the kirn was cel. The successful reaper was tossed up iit 
the air with three cheers by his brother barvesleis. To 
decorate the room in which ihe kim-supper was held at 
Spottiswoode as w«U as tise granaryv where the dancing 
took place, two women made kim-dolHcs. or Queens evei>' 
year; and many of these luslLc cnTisies of the eorn-aptrit 
tnighl be seen hanging up togctlier,^ At I-anfinc in Ayr* 
shire, down m near the end of the nineteenth certury, the 
last bimch "f i-taniling com at harvest was, occasionally at 
halt, plaited together, and the reapers tried to cut it hy 
throwing their sickles at It; when they failed In the attempt, 
a woman has been known to run in and sever the stalks m 
a blow, In Dumfriesshire also, within living memory, it 
used to be customary to cut the last standjog corn by throw¬ 
ing the sickles at it.* 

In the north of Ireland the harvest costonis were 
slRiilar, but there, as iti wme parts of England, the 
last patch of standiug Cnni betre the name of lire .AurH, 
a dialectical variation of Jiim. " The custom of ' Wirtiing 
the Chum ' was prevalent all through the connths of Down 
and Antrim fifty years ago. It was catrittl out at the 
end of the harvest, or reaping the gram, on each farm or 
holding, were it small or large, Oats are tiie main crop ol 
the district, but the custom was the same for nthcr kinds of 
grain. When the rcapeia had nearly finished the last Pcld 
tt handful of the beaC-giowri stalks was selected, carefully 
plaited as It stood, and fastened at the top just under tlic 
ears to keep the plait in place. Then whim all lire com was 
cut from about thio, which was known as TlSr fAwrw, and 
the 'sheaves about it had been renioved to some diitarce, 
the reapers stood in a gtoop about ten yards off it, and each 

• Mu A- It ConuBf. “llp,nf»si ' J. G- rtMff, "Sain «f Ilmefl 
fwajm, ilil P' Cnsttntrt."' AUI.A^ sk- P- 
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whirled h» sickle at the Cfmrtt till one lucky one ^cccedcd 
in cutting it down, when ho was checfctl ofi hi* achicvcnicrtt. 

This penutn had then the right of jirescaUng it to the muster 
or mfstress of Ihc farm, who gave the reaper a shilling;' A 
siifipcr and a dance of the reapert In the hirmhiiuse often 
concluded the day. The Churtt, uintincd and adorned with 
ribbons, was hung up on a wall in ttie farm house and ^care¬ 
fully preserved. It was no uncommon sigUl lo see six or 
evra twelve or more sucli Chums decoraUng the walla of 
s fsrmlioijse in County likswn or Antnmp 

In some parts of the Highbnthi of Scotland the '“t 
handful of cotti that I* cut by the ttapets on any iiarticular 
farm is caiJed the Maiden, or in Gadie 

literally “llie shorn Maiden." Siijwtstitiods attach to the 1,4^ qf 
winning of the Maiden. If it i» got by a yout^ pewoo, 
they think it an oniem that he or she will be married before 
another harvest For that or other reasons there is a strife 
between the reapers as to who shall gel the Mstfden, and 
th^' rcaort to various stmtageiiis fat the purjurse «f securing 
it. One of them, for example, will often leave a handful of 
com oncut and cover it up with earth to hide it from tlw 
other reapers, till all the rest of the com on the field fs cut 
down. Several may try to play the same iricli, and the one 
who is cootcsi and holds out longest obtains the covcteil 
distinction. When it has been cut, the Maiden is dressed 
with tibboRS into a sort of doll and affixed to a of 
the farmhouse, in the north of Scotland the Maidrni Is 
torcftilly preserved till Vuie moniing, when it ut divul^ 
among the cattle “to tnohe them thrive all the year round. 

In Hit inland of Mull and some parts of the mainland of 
Afgylcshwc the last bnmiful of corn cut is called the Maiden 
{Maig/idt(tn-Dhua»>i\. Near Atdrishafg, in Argylcshire. the 
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Mftiticii u made uj* ** in a rAnetful thm-cornered «hops. 
dcoorAtod with ribbtJti*. and liiinET l^tn « . 

rfwtiu- The folio wing aecouiit of the M^itdcn was oUamccl m 

stianmcr of lS^7 from the manimEr of a farm near 
Kilmaniii In Arfijlehire; ’■The or 

Rfafinj^ .l/mW'm. was ihe last sheaf of oats » be e« on 
a Ctoft or farm. Befom Uic nsaping-mochine and binder 
took ihe place of the sickle and the scythe, the young 
teapets of both watts, when Ihe}' iieam:! the end nf the 
laust lig or fidrl. u«d to itiaiiocuvre to gain [lossessmn o( 
the VJimfA^/^ajt-Mitona. Tltc Individual who was fortunate 
enough to obtain it was «* entitled to be the King 

or the Queen of the Hanrest-Hume fistival. The sheaf » 
designated was carefotly preserved and kept intact uniil the 
day they began leading Itoine the coiu A tu(t of it was 
tiicn given to each of the horses, as they started from the 
com*fidd with llmif first losui- The rest of Jl was neatly made 
up, and bung in Mime conipicuoui corner of Die farmhouse, 
where it remained Ull it wtu replaced by a younger siitCT 
neat season. On the first day of ploughing a tuft of it 
was given Cas on the first day of IcaHing Jiomc the core) as 
a SaiHifStal at handicJ for luck to the hnrsea. Tlic MAalgA^ 
iftan-Hkwand So preserved and used was a symbol that the 
harvest had been duly secured, aJid that the spring work 
bad been pmperly inaugurated. It was also believed to 
be a protection against fairies and wirclicrflfh * 

Tbr rsi. In the parish of Unefaigan, siiuaial at the acwth^tem 

corner of ferthshire, it used to be customary to give what 
III ^vfts cdtled the Maiden Fca^t At tlw? £tid of tin: han'cst. 1 he 
last handful of corn reaped on the field wai called the Maiden, 
and things were generally so arranged that it fell into the 
hands of a pretty girl It was then dwhett out with ribbons 
and bitujghl home in iriumpb to the musie of Irogplpei and 
fiddle& In the ewning the teapen danced and made rrierry. 
Afterwards the Maiden wa*i dressed out. generally in the 
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form of n cross, and Hung up, wiili the (inte altached to Et, 
in a conspicuous part of tbc house,' In the iwighbourhootl 
of Bat<iuhiddcr, Perthshire, the lart handful of com i» cut 
by the yogiigcst girl on the fidd, and in made Into llic rode 
form of a female doll, clad in a paper dress, and dcelfed 
with ribbons. It i* called the Maiden, and I* kept in Iht 
farmhoune, generally above the chimney, for a good while, 
sonietiincs till the Maiden of the neirt year Is hmoglil in 
The writer of tha booh Kilnessed the cerottiony of cutting 
the Malden at Ualfiuhidder In Scpteiiibef I S 3 ft,* A lady 
riicrtd * informed me that as a young girl she cm the Maiden 
icverai limes at the rctpiest of the rettpci* hi the neighbour¬ 
hood of Pertli. The name of the Malden was given to the 
Um handful of standing com : a reupcr held the top of the 
bunch while she cm it. Anerwards llie bunch was plailetl, 
decked with rihboiw, and hong tip If * conspicuous place opt 
the wall of tlPfi kitchen till the next Maiden was brought in. 
Tlic hurvest-supper in this neighbourhood was also eaJJed 
the Maiden ; the reapers danced at it. 

In the Highland district of Lochaber dancing and mciry- 
making on the last night of hnoest iise<l to \*e wniv«r»l and 
are still generally obsen'ed. Men;, we are told, the fesllvity 
wUliout the Maiden would be like a wedding without the bride. 
The Maiden is carried home with tumultuous t^oidtig, and 
after being suitably decorated is bung up in the barn, wKero 
tlic dancing usuaUy takes ploce. %Vhen supper is over, one 
of the company, generally the oldest man prewmt, drinks 
a Ela*i of whisky, after turning to the fliiipended sheaf 
and saying, " Hcro-s to the Maiden," ITie cotnpaity follow 
his exam[de, each In turn drinking to the Maiden, Then 
the danciUK begirt*.* Oo some farms on the Gareloch, in 
Dumhartonshlre, ahewt the year i 830^ the last haodrul of 
standing comwa? colled the Maiden, It was divided lU two, 
plaited, and then cut with the akkie hy * girl, who, El wa.s 
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timught, ■KTOuld lucky autl would *oori be married When 
il YfUi eu( the ™pew gailicrcd tc^ethcr and thre^ their 
sEckle^ iu Uie air. The Masden waa drcsat^l with ribbons 
and hung in the kitchen near the roof, where it was kept for 
several year® with the date attsched Sotnetimca five or six 
Maldca% might be seen hanging at once on liooks. Tlic 
iiarvctl-suppcf was caJSed the Kitn? In other Tarms on the 
Gateloch tlid last handfiit of corn was called the Maidenhead 
or the Head; It was neatly plaited, somtlkne* deckel with 
Tihbonsi and hung In kitchen for a year, when the grain 
was given to the pouItr>v* 

In ihe niirUi-east of Aberdeenshire the customs con- 
necU^ with the last com cut at harvEflthavi: been <^crulf)^ 
oulleetnd ftnd recorded by the tate Rev, Walter Gregor of 
Pitaligcx His acenunt funii as tolkiws ; The last sbeaf cut 
ip the fdijcct of miteh care: the manner of ctiltitig it, bindirig 
it^aitd carrying h to the house varies a little in the dtfTercnt 
distrkl^ The following cuatoms have been repotted to me 
by people who have seen them or who liavc practised thetii, 
and some of the euatoms have now disappeared. Thv 
mformiitinn comes fram the pariiihes of Pttaligo, Aberdnur^ 
and Tyric, situated in the north-cajtt corner of ibc county of 
Aberdeen, but the ciwtonui are nut ttmlleil to these padaheau 
Some particulars relating to the sheaf may be noted 
as always tiie same; thu^ (a) it is cut and gathered by the 
youngest person pesent in the field* the person who it 
suppr^d to be the purest: {i) the sheaf is not allowed 
iQ touch the ground; (r) it b ntade up and carried in 
triumph to the house ; {d} ic occupies a con!^picuoii% place 
in the festivals whbh fallow the end of the reaping ; (f) 
is kept till Christmas moming* zJtd h then given to one or 
more of the hotA:s or to the cattle of the farm- 

" Before the introduction of the ^the* the com was cut 
by the sickle or Antci, a kind of curfved sickle. The litiit 
sheaf wu-^ i^hom or cm by the youngc^i^t girl ptic5>ent. As 
the CfHTi might not touch the grouncl the tna5tcr or * guced-* 
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ti'jiii • Mt down, platted llit band on hia knees, and received 
thereupon cadi handful as it was cut. Tbc sheaf tvas bfjund, 
dressed u a w&ttjon, and whcti it had been brought to tire 
house, it was placed in some part of the kitchen^ where 
everybody coaid ree It during the meal which follcwetl the 
end of the reaping- This sheaf was called the ftbeaf 

“The manner ol receiving and binding tl;c last sheaf » 
not always the same. Here » atinthcr: three persons hold 
the band in theif liands. ohc of them at each cm], while the 
third holds the knot In tlie middle. Eadi handful of com 
Is placed so that the cut eml 5s turned to the breast of those 
who support llie cots on the opposite aide. When all U cut, 
the yomigesl boy ties the WiioL Two other bands are 
fastenrtl to the sheaf, one near the cut end. the other near 
the esre. The sheaf Is carried to the liouse by those who 
have helped to cut or bind R (Aberdour). 

“Since the introduction of the sscylhe. it is the youngEst 
boy who cuts the last sheaf; my Informant (a woman) told 
me that wlien lie was not strong enough to wield The scythe, 
his hand wa.^ guided by anoUicr. The youngest girl gathers 
it When it is bound with three bands, it is cut straight, 
iind it is not allowed to touch the ground. The youngest 
yirls cany it to the housa My informant (a woman) told 
me that she had seen it rkeked and placed at the head of 
the bed Formerly, and still sometimes there was atw-ays a 

bed In the kitchen (Tyrle), . * 1 . 

^‘The com b not allowed to fal3 on tht jjfcmnd : the 

young girls who gnllicr h take It by Uic ear and conrey 
it handful by' handful, till the wlmle sheaf k cut A woman 
who ‘has lost 4 feather of her wing,' as an old woman put 
it to me, may not touch it Sometimea also they merely 
put the two hands round the sheaf (New Dccr).^ 

“Oenemlly a feast anti dance follow when all IJic wheat 
is cut. This feast and dance bear the name of efyofi Of 
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'meal and ale.’ llowevcrt ionic people do not E''^c 'incai 
anti nie* till all the cul OOm has been got in i liicii the feast 
{s calM 'the Winlcr,* and they *ay thitt a fanner 'has the 
Winter' when all hi* sheaves have bwn earned borne. 

“At Ihii feast two thltlga ate indUpensahle; a cUecae 
called ihe aijd 'meal and ale.' 

“ The ebeeve tiviut-te^Jk must be cut by the master of 
the house. The first »U<» i» Iwgcr than tJie rest \ it is knovri 
by the nnme of'ihe kamtve't fmng ^—the young man's bty 
slic*—ami is generally the shame of the herd boy CFyeie). 

“The dish called 'meal and ale* la made as fallowa 
You take a mtUabk vessel, whether tui earthenware pot or 
!t milk-bowl, if the cmockcry is swnty i but if on the contrary 
the family is well off, they ure other special utensils In 
C9<;h dish oic TS pouT^ and ti^ucle is Euldcd Id aweeusn 
It Then OHtmefll b mi^cd wilh Uie iw&:tencd aJe tilt the 
whole b of a infficiimt cnnisstency- The cook adds whisky 
to the mixtiirc in wch pmpoflioti as she thinks iL In each 
plale Is pul a. ring. To allow ihc meoJ time to be com- 
picioly abaqrbed^ Ihe dish ii piepajed on the of the 

feast At thr moment of the feast the dish or dbbes eon- 
taininf^ the strong and savoury miitufe are set on the 
inEddlt of the Ubl& Bnl it h not served up till the entL 
Six or seven persona generftliy have a plate to theinsclvei 
Bath of them plunges his apoon Into the plate as fajt 
possible in the hop^ of ecttfng the ring; for he whn is 
lucky enough lo get it will be marrictl within the yean 
ftleantime some of the stnfl" swalltiwedi but often in the 
ilruggfe some of it is spilt on the table or the fiooo 

“ Ln some districts there to be and still is dnndnn 
fn the evening of dte feast ^The sheaf^ figured In the 
dances. It was dressed lu a girl and carried on the back oi 
Ibe miintrfss of the house lo die barn or granary which 
serbod as a bsllfoom. The miatreas danced a red with 
' the alinaf' ofi her back. 

•*^Thc woman who gave me this aceotmt had been a 
wJtoeas of what she described when she wa= a gLrl The 
fthenf was aftertv^Ltds earcfolty stored dll the first day of 
Clmstmos, when it was given to eat to a mare in foal, if 
there was nne on the farm, or^ If there waa no^ lu \lw oldest 
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dow jin Elftwbcrt the dieal divltlol between 411 

the cows and ihclf cal^ie^ or betwHin aJ! the hor^e^ and 
the cattle of the intm^ (Related by an eye-witness,)^ * 

Ifi these Aberdeenshire eiistoms the sanctity attributed E^edif 
to the last com ctit at Jiarve»t is clearly manifested^ not 
merely by the ccfemany with which it is treated on the 
field, Iti the hoiisc^ and in the barn, but also by the great 
CATC taken to prevent il froin touching tlie ground or being 
handled by any unchasla person. Hie reason why titc 
youngest person an the fidd, vrhethcr a girl or a boy, is 
chosen to cut Uic last standing com and somellma to earry 
It to Uie house Ip no doubt a calculation that the younger 
the person the more llkdy Is he or she to be sexually pure; 

We have seen that for this reason some negroes ejitnut the 
sowitig of the seed to very young girls* ^ud Utcr on we 
shall meet with more evidence In Africa of the notion that 
the Com may be handlKi only by the pure," And in the 'nwKn, 
grud of cat-meal and ule, which the harvesters sup whh 
spoons as an indiipcnsablc part of the liun'cst supper« have wjutuMj 
we not the Scotch equivalent of the gruel of barley-meal and 
water, flavoured with pennymyal, which the initiates at Eleusis 
drank as a solemn form of communion with the Barley 
Goddess Demeter?* May not that mystic sat^ament iiave 
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oriftinatrd in a simple harvest supper held by Etclisinlan 

rmruera ai the end of the reaping? 

According to a bnefer aceoiml of the Aberdeenshire 
curttom. ‘‘the last aheaf CUL <Jr 'maiden/ is earned home 
in nierT>* procession by the harvesters, tt is ihctl pre- 
flcntcd to the mistress of the house* ivho dresses It up 
to be preserved till the first mare foaL^ The maidmJ 
h then taken down and pitrMiisted to the mare as 
first focMl The neglect of *hU would have untoward 
elTects upon the foRl. and dbasttoui eonjtcqueiscea «i>on farm 
operaibns generally for the season"* in Fifeshire the last 
handful of coni, known m the Maiden* b by a young 
gift and made into the rude figuft of a doll* tiBcl with ribbons* 
by which it is hung on the wall of the farm-kitchen till the 
ntJft springs* The custom of cutting the MaidcUi at harvdt 
was also observed in Invcnicsg'sliiie and SuEhwland^'hi^ 

A somewhat fiiaturcr but still j^outhful age ts u^igned 
to the com-spmi by the appel^liotis of Bride^ Oat^- 
bride, and VVlicat bride, which Itx Germany ate sometimes 
bestowed both on the last gheaf and on the wrnnan who binds 
iL* At wbeal-^hflirvest pear MUglitx, in Moravia, a small 
portion of the wheat is IcB standing after all the ftsi has been 
reaped* This remnant h then cut| amid the Tejoictng of 
the reapem* by a young girl who wears a wreath of wheaten 
feitr n fin htr head and goeii by the name of the Wheat-bride- 
It Is !ftjp|iOMd that she will be a real bride that same year.* 
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In tht upland vallev of Alpach. \n North Tyrol* tlie ptfraon 
wh<j brings the last ahcaf into the gransary is i;aid to have 
tlse Whcat-bridc or the Rye* bride according to the crop, 
and b* received v/lth great demooslratiorir'^ of respect and 
ifcjcdcing. The people of the ^ meet him, bell* 

are mng, and refreshments o/Tered to him on a tray,* In 
Aiiitrian Silesia a girl h chosen IQ be the Whcat-biride;* #nd 
much honour te paid to her at the harvest-festival.* Near 
RosHn and Stonehaven* in Scotland* the last handful of 
com cut ‘‘got the name of *thc bridfip' and she wai pla^ 
ovtf the &rdss or chimney-piece: she had a ribbon tied 
below her uutnemu!; ^ari, and another round her wainL * 
Sometime* the idea implied by the name of ttride 
b o-orked out more fully by reprcscnliiig the productive 
pewet* of vegetation as bride and bridegroom. Thu*. 
Lp tire Vorharr an O^is-man and an Oats- woman* swathed 
In straw, dance at the harvest feast A In Souili Saxony 

an Oats- bridegroom arid, an Oats-hride fiiiure i^dlher at 
tlie Jiarve*t celebration. The Oats-brideEnx.m is a itian 
completely wrapt in oais-siraw ; the Data-bride Is a man 
ftlrested in woman^s cloihcs, but not wrapt In straw. 
They are drawm in a waggon to the ale^hotwc* where 
the dance takes place. At I he beginning of the dance 
the dancers pluck the bunch« of oats one by one from the 
Oals-bridegmom, while be sinigglEs to kcfip them* till 
at Iasi he is completely stript of them and stands bare, 
to the laughter and jesta of ihe comp^my* In 
Austrian Silesia Uie ceremony of **thc WTicat - bride" is 
celebrated by the young people at the end of the hiirvcsL 
The woman who Ix^und die last sheaf plays the part nf the 
Wheat-bride, wearing the bar vest-crown of wheat ear* and 
flowcTfl on her bead Thus adorned. sUndtng beside her 
DHdegrooxn in a waggon and attended by fcjfidesmaids, ahe 
[s drawn by a pair of oxen, ill full imitation of a marriage 
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proc»!iioji* to the tavcin. whens Ihe ttandng iji kept tip till 
nujming- Sonirwhut later in the mwi the WD.!diRg of the 
O^tf-briite li cdcbratcd with the like mstic poin|;jL About 
NeissCt in Sllcsiii, jir» Oat»-ltii]g aod an Oau^uten^ drt^ssed 
up quaintl>' an a bridal pair, are seated on a hairow and 
drmwn by oxen Into the village^ 

lt\ thes^ last instances the com-spirtt is persotiifted in 
donblc fi^rm as tnale and fcnialeu But lometinies ^hn spirit 
appears in a double feniale fomi as both old and young, 
corresponding exactly to the Greek Dcmeter and Peraepheme^ 
if iny interpretation of ibese goddesnea ta righL Wc have 
^cn that in Scolland, espedaliy among the Gaelk-speaking 
pdpnlatTotip the last corn cut is sometimes caUed the Old 
Wife and somctima the Maiden. Now there are part* 
of Scotland in which both an Old Wtk and a 

Maiden are eut at harvest. As the accounts of this 
custom are not quite dear and consUteiitp It may be well 
to give them iir&t in the word$ of the original authorities. 
Thus the late Sherifir Alexander Nicolscfn tells us that 
there h a GvidJe proverb^ " A balk in autiunn is 

better than a sheaf the niore and he explains it by aaying 
tliat a i^m-tccAd or batlc '^is a strip of n com-fieEd left; 
fallow* The of being left w'ith the last sheaf of the 
hnrvest, called the caiHfOirA^ qr dAaciafA^ always led to 

DJI exciting competition nmong the reapef^ in the last field. 
The reaper who came on a t^Mm^u^Ad would of course be 
glad to have so much the less to cut*’ * In further explana¬ 
tion of the proverb the writer adds! 

* The customs as to the and 

seem to- have varied somewhat. IVo reapci^ were psiially 
set to each rig, and according to one aocounl, the man wlio 
was jir&i done got the Af^I^A^J^tm-AAmina or * Reaping- 
Maiden/ while the man wtio wag got the Gu/l^^rA or 
*oId v'oman.* The Utter term is used In Argj^kshirc^ the 
lenn the-lame goat, h used In Skye. 

■*^\ccofding to what appears to be the better vcrsioo, the 
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competition 10 avoid the C^u7Ifarh wag not between reapers but 
between neighbouring crofters and the maji who got his 
harvest done first sent a handful of corn called the Ci£u7//ai^A 
to his ndghbciiir, who }»is3ed it on, tilt it landed with him 
who waa latest^ ITial man's penalty wm to provide fqr the 
dcjirtli of the township* at in the ensuing season. 

•The was the lust cut hand- 

fiil of oaLt, on a croft or farm* and was an object of livdy 
competition among the reaperi It was tastefulty tied 
up With ribbons* generally dressed like a doll^ and then 
hung up Oil a nail till spring. On the first day of plough¬ 
ing it was solemnly taken dowoi and given as a 
(or handsel) to the horses for iuck. It was meani as a sym¬ 
bol that the harvest had been secured^ and to ward oflT the 
{alrfcs, representatives of the ethereal and uustabslantial^ till 
the time came to provide for a mew crop,"* Again, the 
Rcv_ Mr. Campbell of KiSchrenan, on Loch Awe, furnished Dr. 
R. O Maclagan with the following account of the Highland 
customs at harvest. The recollections of Mrs. MacCortjuodale, 
then residcut at Kitekrenan* refer to tlse irystoms practi^ 
about the iiiidUlc of the ninetcentls century in the wild 
amJ giewmy valley of Glencoe, fnfairsous in history for 
the treacherous mas-sacre pcrpelriited there by the Govern- 
ment troops ifl •Mra. MacDarquodaJc says diat 

the rivaify UTUi fox the Maidem. and for the privilege ^^he 
gave of sending the CalUcach to the next neighbour. 
The Maiden WM Tcpresentcd by the last stalks reaped; 
ibe Caillrtch by a handful taken al randoni from the 
field, perhaps the rig of the reaper tost to finish. Tlic 
CaiUcach was not dressed but carried after binding to 
the neighbour's ficItL The Maiden was cut in the following 
manner. All the reapers gathered round her and kept a 
short difftanee from her. They ibm threw their hooks 
[sickles] at her. The peraott successful in cutting her down 
in thfs manner was tho man whose possession ahe becamcL 
Mn. MacCorquodaSe understoiKt that the man of a tdwt^ship 
who got the CaQIeach finally was supposed to, be doomed to 
povert)' for his wont of energy (Gaelic: — - 

vaJoun) 
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" A **in(jle of Die toBsl to the Caillcach at the liarveiit 
entertiiiument wad as follows: * The Cutl leach Is * . >. 
atid Is rtO*^ with (me) since 1 was the lasL I Wnlf to her 
hcaltii. SlBcc she assisted me in haivcst^ it is likelj,' that it 
U with me she will abide during the winter.’ In otplainfrg 
the above toast Mr. Campbell «ays that it signifies that the 
Cailleach is always with agricultudats. ‘She has been with 
Irthws before and is now with me (tbo proposer of the toast> 
Though 1 did my best to avoid her ! welcome her ^ my 
assUtaot, and am prepared to entertain her during the winter.' 
Another form of the toast was as follows; 'To your heal Ui. 
good wife, who for harvest ha* come to help us. and if I live 
i'll tty to support you when winter comes.' 

**Juliti MacCorquodale, KiLchretian, says that at Crian* 
laricU In Strath Fillan. they make a Calilrnch of sticks and 
K tumtp, old clothes and □ pipe. In this case the effigy 
pAssed in succession to seven rnnni, which he mentioned, and 
finally settled with an innkeeper. The list suggested that 
Utc upper farms stood a bad chance, and perhaps that a 
pioapereus innkeeper could more easily hear up against the 
reproach and loss (?) of supporting the CailleaciL 

"Duncan MacIntyre; Kikhrenan, saya that in one mae 
where the Ust field to be reaped ivos the most fertile land on 
the farm, the com first cut in it which was taken near the edge, 
was reserved to make a CaiUeach, should the owner tx: so 
hnppy as to be able to pass her on to his neighbour. The 
Iasi blades cut were generally in the middle or best part nf 
the field. These in any event became the Maiden.’* Lastly, 
Dr. Maclagan observes that " having directed the attention 
of Miss Kerr, Port Charlotte laby, to the practice of having 
two diffeicnt bunches ua Uic mainland of ArgyJc, she informs 
me that in IsJay and Kintyre Uie lost hundfut is the Caillcach, 
and lhe>’ have no Maiden, The some is the ettstom In Ber- 
nara and other parts of the Western film, while in Mull the 
last handful is the Malden, und they have no CailleAch. In 
Nurth Dist Die habit still prevails of putting the Callleacb 
over-night amgng the standing corn of losy croftem." ' . 

The genei^ rule to which these various accounts point 
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ttccinih Id t»e that, where boUi a Maiden and an OJd Wife 
{CatlUmh') are raahloiied out of the reaped com at har%'cst, the ^ 
Maiden in alwa^'s made tnil of the lost stalk* left standing, and 
Ie kept the farmer on ivhcM iand it was cut j while the Oid iJ 

Wife » made out of other stalks, sometimta out of the fust 
stalkt cut, and 1* rtetilarly passed on to a laggard farmer Maiflnath* 
who hapiiens to be aliil reaping after his brisker neighbour 
has cut all his corn, Tims while each fanner keeps his o*ii jtai. 
Maiden, as the emboditnent of the young and rruitful spirit 
of the com, he passe* ois the Old Wife a* goon a* he can to 
a neighbour, and so the old lady may make the round of all 
the farms in the district befnie she finds a place in which to 
lay tier venembie head The farmer with whom she finally 
talccs up her abode U of courw the one who ha* been the last 
of all the coiitilrystde to finish reaping h« crops, and thus the 
distinction of entertaining her is rather an invidious one. 

Similarly we saw that in Pembrokeshire, when? the last corn 
cut i* called, not the Malden, but the Hag, she J* passed on 
hastily to a neighbour who b still at vi-otk in his fields and 
who receives liis aged visitor with anything but a transport 
of Joy. if the Old Wife represents die ccm-sptrit of the 
past year, as she [}robobly does wheicver she is contrasted 
with and opposed to a Maiden, it ts natural enough that 
her faded charms should have lesi altfaction# for llie bus* 
banJtnaii than tbe buxom form of her daughter, who may 
be expected to become In her turn the moliicr of the golden 
grain when the fcvoislng year has biouglit round another 
autumn- The same desire to get rid of the effete Mother 
of the Com by palming her off on other peojile comes out 
cleaily id sume of the customs observed at the clwe of 
thresh log, particu laxly in the practice of passing on a hideous 
straw puppet to a neighbour farmer who is still threshing 
his com.* 

The Jiarvesl customs just described are strikingly analo- 
gou* to the spring customs which we reviewed in the first autma* w 
part of this work, (t) As In the spring customs thj; tree- 
apiril is reprcaetilcd both by a tree and by a person, so m 

1 See Ebo*e, a 147. whor. ho- * S« £» 
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the liiirvest ciiiicitia the com>apifit w repmsciiEcd both by 
the last sheai and by the person who cuts or hiodi or 
threshes it The cquiv'aicnce of the person to the sheaf Is 
shewn by gEvIng him or her the same name as the sheaf ^ by 
wrapping lilm or her in it; and by the rule observed m 
iiomc ptacca^ that when the sheaf is calied the Motlier^ it 
must be tzii^de up into human shajM by the oldest fnamed 
womun^ hut that when it is called the Maiden, it must be 
cut by the youngest girl* Here the age of the personal 
represcfitativo of the com-spirit corresponds with that of the 
supposed age of the eom-spirkp just as the human victims 
oiTcred by the Mexicans to promote the grow^th of the maize 
varied with the age of the maJzc.' For in the Mc^kan^ as 
in the European, custom tlie human beings were probably 
(epresentatives of the com ^spiri t rather than victi ms ofTceGd 
to It (23 Again, the same fertilising influence w^hkh the 
tree-spirit is suppe^sed to exerl over vegetation, caEtle, and 
even women * is aflcribed to the corn^piriL Thus^ ks sup¬ 
posed induence on vegetation is shewn by the practieo of 
taking ^me of the grain of the lost sheaf (in which ilie 
corn-spirit is rcguhirly suppojied to be present), and scattmtig 
it among Uie young corn in spring or mixing It ivilh the 
M^ed-tDom/ Its InSuenee on onimaJs is sltcwn by giving the 
last ihciaf to a mans in Poal, to a cow in calf, and to hcsraca 
at the hm ploughing.* Lastly, Its kdluence on vtimen Is 
indicated by the custom of delivering the Mothcf'Sheaf made 
into the likeness of a pregnant woman, m the fanner's wife / 
by the belief that the woman who binds the lost sheaf will 
have a child next year;^ perhaps toe; by the idea that the 
pertou who gets It will ^oon be married* 

PUlnly, ihmfort, tlutse spring and harvest customs are 
based on the same andent modes of thDUght^ ami form part* 
of the same pritnitL^ heathendoiu, which was doubtlcu 
fscaciiscd by our forefaihcn long before the dawn of history. 
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AiRangst the marks of a primitive rilual w« may note the 
following ’— 

I. No ipecial of persona is set apart for the per- M^ot» 

roTmatiee of the rites; In other words, there am no prtcsls. 

The rites may be perfomiecl by any one, im occasion denisrida. 

j. No special places are set apart for the pcrformatice 
of the rites : in other words, there are no lemptci The 
rites may be performed anywhere, as occasion detnands, 

J, Spirits, not Bodfl, are rccoBitiscd. (fll As distiii- 
gulalicd from gods, spirits are restricted In their operations 
to definite deparltnent* of naUire, Their names arc gencml, 
not proper. Their Bitributes are generic, rather than indi¬ 
vidual \ in other words, there Is an indefinite number of 
spirits of each class, and the Individuals of a cl^ are all 
mt'ich alike ; they have no definitely marketj individuaUty; 
no accepted tnulitlnns are currcnl as to their origin, life, 
adventuna; and character, (t) On the other hand gods, as 
dislinguished from spirits, are not restricted to definite 
departments of nature It is true that there is generally 
some one department over which they preside as thcar 
special province j but liiey a« not tignrotisly confined to it; 
they can eiccrt their power for good or evil In many other 
spheres of nature and lifa Again, they bear individual or 
proper names, sach as Demeter, Pciscphotie, Dionysus ; and 
their individual characters and h Eatonw are fixed by current 
myths and the representations of art. 

4 . The rites are magical rather than pmpitiatoiy. 

In other vi'ords, the desired objects are attained, not by 
propitiating the favour of divine beings ihiough sacrifice, 
prayer, and praise, but by ceremonies which, as i llavc already 
explained,^ are believed to inflisence the course of nature 
directly through a physical isympathy or reaemblaticc between 
the rite and the eflfeci which it is the intention of the rile 
to produce. 

Judged by these tests> the spring and harvest customs of 
our European ptasantty deserve to ratib as pnmiiivt. For |bju» 
no special class of person* end no special place* are ret 
dxduaively apart for their performance; ih^' may be per- ^,. 1 ™ d 
Ibnned by any one, master or man. mistress or maid, boy or mtiArsn 
I J/^gu £.wlyfi4m ^ L 330 
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girJ jAtlwy urt pf*ctisedi (lol in tetnp^cs or chtifchcs, but in 
tbo wood! and weadawi, boidc brooks, in bams, on harvest 
Reids and Ottltage floota. The supernatural bcine» whose 
csistence b Uben for giantcd in them are spirits rather than 
dciria: thdf functioni ate limited to ccflain well-delined 
departmentit of nature t their namca are general, like the 
Oarlcy'tnoiheri the Old Woman, lire Maiden, not proper 
names like Demetcr. reraephontt, Dionysus. Their generic 
attributes aie known, but their individual litslortes and 
chaiBCters are not tlw subject of myths. For they exist in 
classes rather than as individuals^ and the member* of each 
das* arc Indtstinguishabk. For eaampk, every farm ha* its 
Com*mother, or its Old Woman, or ita Maiden; but every 
Corn-mother i* much like every other Corn-mother, and #o 
with the Old Women and Maidmit Lastly, io Uiesc harvest, 
as in the ^'ng customs, Uic ritual is magical jalher than 
prnpitiatory. This is shewn by throwing the Com-mwthcr 
into the river in order to secure rain and dc« for the 
aop*;^ by making the Old Woman heavy In order to get 
a heavy crop neat ytart* by strewing grain from the last 
sheaf amongst the young crops in spring ;* and by giving 
the last sheaf to the cattle to make them thrive.' 
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the CORN-MOTJlfcR IM MAHV I.ANHS 

5 j, Tkt Cenf-rn^tArr i» Amfrita 

EUBOrCAN peoples, ancient and modem, have not been 
fitneulor itj [icrwMiif>niig ihe com as a inotheT goddess. The 
same Jimplc idea has suggested itself to other agricultural i-Hi. 
race* In distant parts of the world, and has b«n applied by 
ihcfli to other iitiilgcnous cereals than barl^r and wheat. If 
Europe bw iU Wheat-mother and its Barley-tnothcf, 

America has Its Maise-mother and the East Indies their 
Rice-mother. These personifications t will now Illustrate 
beginning with the American personification of the roaiw. 

We have seenthat among Eump«n ^«opl» it is a common 
ctiHtom to keep the plaited eorH'Stalka of the I ast stieal^ or the UBObf ibii 
puppet which b formed out of ibem. in the farm-honse fn^ 
harvest to liarvcst* TheintctiUonnodoubt)s,(ir rather origin^ 
ally was. by preserving the representative of the com-spifii 
to maimaiit the spirit ttsdf In life and activjtj- throughout 
the year, in cwder Uiat the com may grow and the crops be 
good. This interpretation of the custora is at all events ren¬ 
dered highly iwobable by a similar custom observed by the 
ancient Peruvians, and thus described by the old Spanish 
historian Acosta:—"They take a certain portion of the m^t 
fruitful of the maiie that grows in their farms, the winch 
ihey put in a certain granary which tliq^ do call fi/ma, 
with certain ecremoniM, watching three nights; ths^^ut 
this mabe in the richest garments they b^ve, oiui bmng 
thus wrapped nnd «lrus5ed, they worship this and hold 
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Jt in great vcneratiDH, saying It !s the mathw of the Riaiu of 
tlicif uiheritancfis* and that by tbii tneans the malie augmentd 
and l3 preserved tii this month [the sixth month, answer¬ 
ing to May] tliey malic a particular sacrifice, and the witches 
demand of this Pirva if it hath streagth snifiicEent to con¬ 
tinue unto the next year: and if it atiswcm no, then they 
ori>’ this maiM to the farm to bam, whence they brought 
it, according to every man's pow-er i then they make another 
Pirutt, with the same cmmonica, saying that they tcnisw il, 
to the end the seed of maije may not perishj and tf tt 
answers that it liath force aufTicifitil to last longer, they leave 
it until the next year. Tliis foolish vanity oontiiujcth to 
this day, ami it Is very common amongst the Indians to 
have these Pinmsr ^ 

In this description of llie enstotn there seems to he 
scnne enor. Pmbably It was the dres£cd-up bunch of 
maize, not Uw granary {Pirtut), which was worshipped 
by the Peruvians and regarded as the Mother of tlic 
Maize. This Is confirmed by what we know of the Peruvian 
cuatotn from another source. The FenivianSi we are told, 
bdieved dJ useful plants to be animated by a divine being 
TteUaii*. who causes their growth. According to the particular plant, 
thoe divine bdngs were culled the Maite-niother (^arw- 
nwiiiw, Aunwa), the Qulnoa-mothcr (Ourniffj'MaMiiJ, the Coca-mother 
moiS*" iCoia-tHitiva}, and the Potato-moUier Figures 

uki [ii> of these divine molhm were made respectively of cars of 
ntaiie and leaves of the mdnoa and coca plaula; they were 
•BonjBiB dressed in women’s clothes and worshipped. Tlius the 
Maise>mother was represented by a puppet made of stalks of 
maize dtssod In full female attire •, and the Indians believed 
that * as mother, it had the flower of producing and giving 
birth to much maize.”* Probably, therefore, AcosU mis' 
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tmdenitood hia mformant, and the Mother of the Maiic which 
he deacrihes waa not the gran ary {Pirna\ hot the bunch of 
malje drcsaetl in fich veatmenti The f'eruvian Mother of 
the Maiie. like the harvesl-Malden m BaTqubiddcr, was kept 
(or a year in ottSer ihm by her means the com might grow 
and multiply- Itut lest her strength might not suffice to last 
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liU the next hsivBit. abe wm asked m the (»une of the 
year how she felt, and f f she answered she felt weak, ihe 
Wili biiraed and a fresh Mother of the Main: made* "to 
end the seed of make may not perish- Fiere, It may be 
obfurrvial, we have a strong confirmation of the explamtion 
already eivcti of tlw cualom of killing the god, both ^odic- 
ally and occasimally. The Mother of the Ma«e w^ 
allowed, as a rule, to live through a year, that being the 
period during whidi her strength might rei-mnaWy be 5 ui»- 
posed to last unimiiaired; but on any symptom of her 
sTn:Tie^l‘ failing slie vigorous 

Mother of tlw Mai« took her place, lost the maire which 
depended ori her for its existence should languish and decay. 
cwi™*»f Haidly less deariy does the same train of thought come 
ifac iBtwni ti,j; harvest customs formctly observed by the Xapotecs 

of Mexico. At harvest Ute priests, attended by the nobles 
and people, Went in procession to tlic maire fields, where they 
picked out the largest and finest sheaf. This they took 
with great eeremuny to the town or vitlage. and placed it in 
the temple upon an altar adorned with iviid flowers. After 
sacrificing to ll« harvest god. the priests carefully wrapped 
up the sheaf in fine linen and kept it till secd-timt Tlien 
the priests and nobles met again at the temple, one of 
bringing the skin of n wild beast, elnbotately ornamented, m 
whiiA the linen cloth ootilalning the shcaJ was enveloped. 
The aheaf w« then carried once more in proccssibn to the 
field from which it had been taken. Here a small cavity or 
subtcnaneait chamber hntl been prepared, in which the 
preemns aheaf waa dqwsited, wrapt in its various envekipcs. 
After sacrifice had been nffered to the gods of the fields for 
an abundant crop the chamber was dtaed and covered ewer 
with earth. Immctiiately therealler the sowing began. 
Finally, when the lime of harvest dtev^ near, the buried sheaf 
was solemnly disinterred by the priests, who distributed the 
grain to all who asked for it. The jmekets nf grain so dl*- 
k tributed were carefully preserved as tatiiTfians till the hmvest.* 
In these cerepwrics, which continued to be annually cele* 
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bratcd long after tKe Spanish conquest, the intention of keep¬ 
ing Uie finest sheaf buried in the maite field from seed-time 
to hari'Wt was undoubtedly to quicken the growth of the 

maiie. * , 

A fuller and to some extent difTeicnt account of the 

ancient McKican worship of the maiie has been given ua 
by the Franciscan monk Ikmaidino de Saha^n, who arrived 
In Mexico in JS^p, only eight years after its atnquest by 
the Spaniards, and devoted the remaining sixly-cmE yeare 
of his long life to labouring among tlic Indians for tlieir 
moral and spiritual good. Uniting the curiosity of a 
scientific enquirer to the seal of a missionary, and adorning 
botli qtiftlities with Uie humanity and bencvolouee of a 
good roan, he obtained from the oldest and most Icartitd 
of the Indians flccounts of their ancient customs and beliefs, 
and embodied them in a work which, for combined interest 
of matter and fuluos of dclai], has perhaps never 
equalled in the records of aboriginal p^ples brought into 
contact with European civilisation. This great document, 
after l>-ing ncglcctoii in the dust of Spanish archives for cen¬ 
turies was discovered »nd published almost simuUanoousty 
in Mexico and England in the fimt half of the nineteenth 
centary. it exists ill ihe di^uble form rf an Aitcc text ^nQ 
ai SpanUh translaHoTi, both due to Sahaf^un himselE Only 
the Spanish rc^s^Qn has hiih=no been publiahKl in full, 
the original Aatec text, to judge by the few extracts of )t 
which have been edited and uanilated, appears to furnish 
touch more ample details on many points, and in the tnterwt 
of learning it is grBaily to be desired that a complete cdibcwi 
and translation of It ahontd be given to the world. ^ 

Fortunately, among the sections of this great woA winch 
have been edited and translated from the Altec original into 
Gemia.1 by I’fofessor F-duard Seler of Berlin b a long one 
describing the religious festivals of the andenI Mexican 
calendar,* From it we learn some valuable jwiticulara as to 
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the worship of tilt MaijtS-fioddeas and the ceremonlca observed 
bjr till? Mexicanit Tor tlic purpose of ensuring a good crop 
of fnaiwr. I'ho festival was the fourth at ibc Aitec year, 
and went by the name of the Great VijjiL It fell on a date 
which coitespondi to the levcoth of AprfL Tlie name of 
the Staiic-fioddcM waa Clticonie oouad, and the Mexicans 
concei^'ed and represenled Jicr In the form of a woman, red 
in face and arins and legs, wearing a paper crown dyed 
vermllioti, and dad In garroenli of the hue of ripe chnrica. 
No doubt ibft red colour of the goddess and her garmenta 
refened to the deep orange hue of the ripe nmlae; it was 
like the ydlow hair of the Greek corn-goddess D cracten 
She was luppoitcd to make all kinds of maize, beans, and 
regetablo to grow. On the day of the festival the Jtlexjcans 
sent oat to the maiic-fields arid fetched from every field 
a plant of malie. which they brought to their houses and 
greeted as their mRtsc-gwK setting them up In their 
dwellings, clothing them in garments, and pladrtg food 
before them. And after sunset they carried the mai«- 
pUnts to the temple of the Maiae-goddess, where they 
snatched them from ohc another and fought and struck 
each other with them. Further, at this festival they brought 
to the temple of the Maiee^oddes the maiie^bs which 
wenr to be used in the sowing. The cobs were carried by 
three maidens In bundles of seven wrapt in red paper. One 
of the girls was small with short hair, anniher was older 
with ioiig hair hanging down, and the third was full-grown 
with her hair woimd round her head. Red feathen were 
gummed to the arms and legs of the three maidens and 
their faces were painted, pmbably to resemble the red 
Matse-ginddcss, whom they may be supposed to have 
personated at varioiu stages of the gma’th of the corn. 
The maise-enbs which they brought to the temple of the 
Maize-goddess were called by the name of the Maize-god 
CtnteoLl, and th^ were afterwards deposited In the grtiaary 
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Hfiti k^pt there as ^ the licart of I lie gmtiary " tJll the sowing 
time came fownd* when they were aa aeod.^ 

The eaulerji Indiana of North A^^lerlca^ who siihsi^ted Th«c«ft 
to a large extent by the cylti^ation of niatze^ gentT^lIy 
oonceivcii the spirit of the iiinJ^ ai a womanp and !jUppo&ed N^ TFtb 
that the plant itielf had sprung originally from the blood 
drops or the deacJ body of the Corn Woman, in the ^cted 
foitnuUs of the Cherpkec the com Is somettmes iti^ked os 
“ the Old Woman/* and one of tlicif mytha relates how a 
hunter saw A fair wt>man ifisue from a single green staJk of 
com/ The troquols believe the Spirit of the Corn* the 
Spirit of BeanSp and the Spirit of Sc^uashes to be three 
sisteri clad In the leaves of their respective plantSi very fond 
of each other, and delighting to dwell togeiher. This divine 
trinity is known by the name of which means 

” Our Life '* of ^*Oiir Supporters." The throe persons of 
the trinity have nO Individual names, and aro never 
mentioned separately except by means of dc^nption. I he 
indiani have a legend that of old the com was ea^1y 
cultivated, yielded abundantly, and had a grain exceedingly 
rich in oik til! the EvH One, cnAnot^ of this grxxi gift of 
the Great SpErh to man, went forth into the fields and 
blighted them. And still, w'hcn the wind turtles in the 
cam, the pious Indian fancies: he hears the Spirit of the 
Coni bemoaning her blighted fruitfulness,^ The Iluicbol 
Indians of Mexico imagme maize to be a little gtrl* who 
may sometimes be heard weeping in the fields; bo apraid 
is she of the wild t>eastB that eat the corn.* 
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In Ihc I'uniaiib, to Uie east of Jttmna. wHen tlte 
cotton bolM begin to bunt, it b usual to «bct thr largest 
plant in the fiey. sprinkle It witli bnttor-milk ^nH n^waler. 
smd then bind to it pi«« of coltou taken from the Either 
piantd of the field. This selected plant h hmlar or 

tlwt a "owther^cottortr ftoia 
sotnetimes given to a large cotton-pod. and rfn/ (for doija), 
-a mother" afld after it has been saluted, praym are 
ofteml that the Other plants may resemble it in the lichness 
of thdr tmxluce.* 

I 3, TAf Bar&f Sfide aitw/^ fhf Berbers 

riKBithr The ctmcqjlinn ol the corn-spirit as a bride seemt 
to come out dearly In a ceremony atilt practised by 
SSJ"* the Herbers near Tangier, ta Moroceo. Wlien the women 
assemble in the fields to weed the green barley or reap the 
crop*, tlwy take with them a straw figure dressed like » 
woman, and e« it up among the eons. Suddenly a group of 
horsemen fimn a ncighboyriiig village g^illops up and carries 
off the straw puppet amid the screania and cries of the women. 
However, the ravished effigy it rescued by aooiiier band of 
mounted mcit, and after a strvggle it remains, more or less 
dishevelled, in the hamh of the women. That tliis pretended 
abduction ts a mimic marriage airpears from a Berber 
custom in acctwdntice with which* at a real wedding, the 
bridegitiam carriM off his seemingly unwilling brisk on horse¬ 
back, while she screams and pretends to summon her Frienda 
to her rescue. No fiacil dale is appointed For the simulaicd 
abduction of the straw wnmiui from the barky-field, the time 
depends upon the stile of the crops, hut the day and hour 
are made public before the cytmt Each village used to prac- 
lisc this mimic content for po^stitsion <pf the woman, 

who probably TTprcftcnta the llarky Bride* but nowadays the 
cujttom is growing obsolete;* 
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An carlter sccotint of what Kcema to b« the same pracliec AnMiirr 
njns aa follows i " TJterc t* a cufioiis custom which seenw to 
be a relic of tlidr pa^ati tnasterit, who made this and thn Eiria* ^ 
aajointtig: Ttgbrs «f North Africa the main granaiy of thdr 
Latin empire. When the young mm ha> iprunfi upk which 
it (Joes about the middle of Febmaiy, the women of the 
villages make up the figure of a female, the sire of a very 
large doll, which tlity dresi in the gaudiest fuhton they can 
contrive, covering it with umajnvnl.^ lo which all io the 
village contribute something ; and they give it a tall, peaked 
head-^resa This image tiiey carry in procession round 
their fields, sercamirtg and singing a peculiar ditty. Hie 
doll is borne by the foremost woman, who mtut yield It to 
any one who is quick enough to take the lead of her, which 
is the cause of much racing and squabbling. The men also 
have a similar custom, which they [jcrfomi on horaebnek. 

ITiey call the Image Mata. These ctremonifis are said by 
the people to bring good inck. Thdr elEcany ought to ^ 
great, for you frequently see crowds of men engaged in 
tlielr performances running and galleiping recklessly over the 
young crops of wheat and barley. Sudi customs Arc 
directly opposed to the faith of Islam, and 1 never met wuh 
a Moor who could in any way enlighten me as to thrir 
origin. The Tlcrbcf tribes, the most ancient race now 
remaining In these regions, to which they give the name, are 
the only ones which rctnin this antique usage, and it Is 
viewed by the Arabs and dwellers in the town as a rciunani 
of idolatry.'*’ We may conjecture tiiat this gaudily dressed 
effigy of A fcjTiiiie, which die Berber women catty about 
their fieldi> when the com is sprouting, represents the Corn- 
mother, nril that the procession is designed to promote the 
growth of the crops by impaiting to them the quietening 
iiiniieiicc of the goddess. We can therefore understand why 
thcfc .^huuld be A cornpctillon woniEn for the 

possession of the effigy: each woman probably hopes to 
secure for herself and her ctop* a larger measure of fertility ij,,, ,^,,0. 
bjj appropriating the image of the Com - aiother. The 
competition out liorscbaek among tite men is no doubt to be ^hIhv'. 

‘ ShiDhn Iimmimmiil Hsy, tVarenf Atiimiili ((844)1 P- ?■ ^i***”) " 
ill nvj rniti att. ri (issai cp. 3*6 ^ 
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cxptalnisd &imikrly; they, 100. rao? with each other tn their 
cagemcif to pos^sess theirL^Ivcfl of an effigyi perhaps of a 
male power of ibe cocn^ by whose help they expect to pro¬ 
cure ft hcflvj* crop. Such eontejjfa for pt^sesaion of the 
oam-spJriE embodied in the com-stalka are common, as we 
Juive seeti^ among the reapers cn the harvest fields qI 
Europe. Verhaps they help to explain some of the con teats 
in the Eletisinian gatnep. ftmong which Uorsc-racts a* wcJJ as 
foot-riLKS were hicludoth'* 

5 4- 71'^yr RTri~mffr^£r $n M/ /Vr^rkf 

If the reader atlU feels iwiy doubts a$ to Ihc meaning 
of the harvest customs which have been practised within 
lii-idg memory by European pe.asantfip these doubts may 
perhaps be disiwJlcd by comparing the rruatoms observrfd at 
the rioe^han^ by the Malays and Dyaks of the East [fidies. 
for these Eastern peoples have not, like our pe^tsantry, 
advanced beyond the inteltectual stage at which the customs 
originated ; theb theiuy and their practice are still in 
uttisqp ; for them the quaint rites which in Europe have 
long dwindled into mere fossils^ the pastime of down^ and 
the puzzle of the learned, arc sti}] living realities of which 
they tan tender an intelligible and imthful account Hence 
£1 study of tiidr bclleri and usages concerning the rice may 
throw some tight on the true meaning of the ritual of llie 
corn In ancient Gteeoe and modem Europe 

Now the wliok of the ritual which the Malays and 
Dyaks observe m connexion with the rice h founded on the 
vim pie conception of tlic rice as animated by a soul like 
that which these people attnbutc to mankind. Tlicy explain 
the phenomena of Teproducdoii, gtowtb, decay and death in 
the rice oti the same principles on which the^" explain the 
eoirTes|K!iLridkig phcfiometia in human hemgs, Tijey fmaglnc 
that in the fibres of the plant, iis In the body of ft man. 
thenris a ecrtalfi vita] element, whicli is so far iadependenl 
of the phmi that it may for a time be completely separated 
from It without fatal effects* though if its absence ^ 
prolonged beyond cettam Irmiti the plant will wither and 

^ See shen* %fp. 
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Tht^ vltEil yet jpeparable <:1«ment is what, for the want 
of a better wurdr Enujst call the soii\ of a plant, juBi a^ a 
similar vital and separable element ia commonly supposed 
to canstitutc the SOuJ of man ; and on thia theory or mylh 
of the plaot-wul Is built the wliple worship of the cereals, 
;iial as on the theory or myth of the human soul La hailt 
the whole worship of the dead,—a lowering auperslrucLum 
reared on a sknder and pmearibus fc u ncial [on. 

The utrkt parallelism tselwcen die indonesfan ideas 
about the « 3 t|J of cnan and Uie soul of rice k well brought 
out hy Mr. K. Wilkinson In the fQllowiug passage: ’'The 
spirit of hfc,—which, uccording to the ancicfit Indonesian 
belief^ existed In all things, even In what we siinuld now 
consider InaoLtnatc objects—b know-n as tho It 

wa* not a * “.our In the modern English sense, since It wag 
not die exclusive pos^sioti of mar]kind, Iti separation from 
the body did liot neceasafily mean dcatli, and Hs nature; may 
possibly not hftn'c been considered immortal At the present 
day, if a Malay feeb famt* he wdll dscribe hb condiUon by 
saying that his 'spirit of life' b v-cab or is ' dying * from hi* 
body ^ he sometimes appeals to it to return; * Hither, hiUieir, 
bird of my »ouL* Of ogam, If a Maiay lover wkhes to 
Influence the mind of a gir!, he may seek to obtain control 
of her for he beliw« that this spirit of active and 

vigorous life must quit the body when the body sleep* and 
$o be liable to capture by the uw of magic arts. It b, 
however, in the tcremonie* cmuiecled with the so-callcd 
'spirit of ihc rice^cropa* that the peculiar charaeW^fblks of 
the ^fuangia come out most cTertrly. The *Ma]ay eonsklera 
it essential that the spirit of life ahould not depart fn^m the 
rice intended for next year’s sowing a* otherwise tile dead 
seed would fail to pinodut® any crop whateverp He, there¬ 
fore, appmache* the standing rice-crops at harvest-time in a 
deprecatory manner \ he addresse* them In endcifing terms f 
he ofTera propitiator^'' sacrifices i he fcara that lie may scare 
away the timmoits * bird of life * b)" the s%ht of a weaffcn or 
the least sign of violence- He must reap th^ #eeilHir3Ce» but 
he doea It with a knife of peculiar &hape, such that the cruel 
blade b bidden away beneath the reaper's firigcr^ and doe* 
not alarm the ' soul of the rice,* When once the seed-rice 
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has been Iwvestjcd. more exjjCilitioua jpeaplng-tools way tw 
employed, «Mjee it is cicarly unnecessary to fttoin lUe spmt 
of life ifl grain that h only intended (br the cooking^ 
Simiiar riles nllcnti all the processca of nce-cuUivation the 
sowine and Uit planting-out as well as the harvest,—tor at 
each of thcM stages there is * risk that the vitality of Uie 
crop may be mined if the bird of Hfc is «a«a 
the language used by the liigh-priesls of 
ceremouies we eonstaitlly find rd’crencas to Sn {the lliiidu 
Goddess of the Crop), to the fruit of the '1 toe of Knowledge, 
and to Adam whev aeeording to Mostecn tradiUon, was tW 
first planter of cereals;—many of these references only 
repnaciil the attempts of the conservative Malay* to make 
llieii old religions harmuniic with Utcr bclidi iHweatli 
successive layers of religious veneer, wc ree the ariiniism of 
the old Indonesians, the theory of a bird-spint of life, anil 
the eharaeteristk view that tlie best protection a^inst evil 
iJta fit gentleness and courtesy to all animate and inanimirtc 

Uiines."’ . . . 

“ It b a familiar factr says another eminent autnmty on 

the East Indi®, '‘tlmt the tndunesian imaeima rice to be 
aniniiited, to be provulcti with ‘ souUalofl'.^ Since rice iS 
ei’erywltcre cultivated in the Itidian Archipelago, and 
with sotne enceptions ia the staple food, we need not 
wonder that the Imltitic^an conceives the rice to be not 
merely animated In the ordinary sense hut to be possessed 
of a souJ-itufF which in atrengtli and dignity ranks with that 
of man. Thus the Bataks apply the same word (cndi tio 
the soul-stuff of rice and the soul-Stuff of huTnan beiiifis, 
Whereas the Dyaks of PucJopclak give the name of gatiA to 
the soul-sttiiT of things, animaU, and i*lanl\ they give the 
name of AanittiniaH to llte soul-stufT of rice as well as d 
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man. So also the inhHbltonit of Halmahc^ all ihc ““I* 
stuff of tJiitifis and plants giki and dtihitlH, bul in me'i and 
food they recognise a garmuti. Of llie Javanw, ii'ia ays. 
Macassars Bugmeso and ibe inhabiliinls uf llic ishind of 
llmu we know Uiat they ascribe a sumingK 3 uma»sai,OT 
to rkc as ivcll as to tncii. So it tj with the 
TonuiiM of Cenlial Celebes; while they manifestly concen-e 
all things and plants « animated, they attribute * 
or soul'ilufr only lo men, aniimiK and net It n^d Tiar^y 
be said that this eustom originates in the very htjjh value 

Uie rice to be aninated by a soul like 
of a man. the Indonesians natomlly treat it with the 
derereo« -d the consideratico which they shew to their 
fellows, Thua they* behave towards the ^e 
they behave towards a pregnant woman »he^ 
firS* Kinii « luaking l^iud noUes In the field, l«t they 
,hojj w fr«Me» th, «>ul of vh= rico itat ,l .-mU ■»»- 
amy .„d bc.r oo g,^; for ^orc 
not talk of corpses of demons m the nce-fielda. Morwww, 
lhe>' feed the blooming rice with foods of vafinuft kinds 
width are believed to be wholemme for women 
but when the rUe-ear* just bcgmnmg to 
looked ut»n as infants, and women go threogh the fi^s 
feeding them with rke-pap as if ihej* were 
In 5 udi natuml and obvimu comparisons of the 
plant to a breeding WT,man. and of the 
j-oung child. U to be sought the origin of the kindred Cucek 
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cone option of the Ccrn-niDthyr and the Com-d^ughttr^ 
Detneter and Pi^rscplione* and we need not go further afieUl 
to E^earch for it in a primitive division of labciiu: bettveen the 
sejccs^* But if the timorous feminine soul of the nee can be 
frightened into a niJsc*mfigc even by loud noi^res, ii is easy 
to imagine what her feelings must be at harvest, when 
{Tcopie are under the sad necessity nf cutting down the rice 
with the Icnife, At so edtical a season weiry precaution 
jtnwt be used to render the necessary surgical operation of 
reaping as inconspicuous and as painless as possible^ For 
that reason, as we Imve seen/ the tcnptng of the seed-rice b 
done with knives of a peculiar pattern, such that the blades 
utc hidden in the reapers" hands and dti not frighten the rice- 
spirit till the very la^t mometit* when her head h swept off 
alfno&C before nhe is aware; and from a tike delicate motive 
the ropers at work £n the fields employ a special form oi 
speech^ which the rice-spirit cannot be expected to under- 
stanul, sa that fihe has no Winning or inkimg of what b 
going forward till the heads of rice arc safely deposited in 
the basket-’ 

TV Among the Iridonesian peoples who ibua perjumify the 

rice we may tike the K^ayaas or H.^haut of Ccnual Borneo as 
trai^ i^^icaL As we hn^e already seen, they we essentUlly an 
people devoted to the cultivation of rice, which 
ihntiOL furnished ih^ stuple fofxJ; their rdIgion is deeply oolouied 
by Ibis main occupation of their Hvet, and it presents many 
analogies to the EietLiIntan worship of the eorn-goddesses 
Demeter and Femeplicine/ And just as the Greeks regarded 
coni as a gift nf the goddess Dcmeier* so the Kayans 
believe that rice, mairjc, aweet potatoes, tobacco, and all the 
other products of the earth whidi they cultivate, were 
originally treated for their benefit by the ipirits^^ 
ttumaH In order to secure and detain the vnlatik soul of tlie 

(ice the Kayans resurt to a number of devices^ Among the 
Cnt instrumental employed for this purpose are a miniature 
ladder^a spatula, and a ba.sket coniaiiting hooks, thorns, and 

■ S« alww, ft3 hlj^mKAcT** ^ ni p 37*. 
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cotdA, With the spatui;i the priestess atrokes the soul of wcSpIh^ 
tlie riee down the little ladder into the basket^ where it is 
naturally held fa5t by the hooks, the thom^ and the cord: mUpf 
£iii.d havifiij thus captured and imprisoned the aotil she “ 
eonveya it into the rioC'gfiuiary. Sometimes ii bamboo box 
and a net are used for the same purpose. And in order to 
ensure 4 goad harvest for the followinj^ year it b neces^ry 
not otiJy to rletalti the soul of all the grains of rice which 
are safely stored In the granary, but abo to attract and 
recover the soul of all the rioc that has been lost tlirough 
falling to the earth or being eaten by deer, apes, and pigs* 

For tills purpose Inatmments of various sorts have been 
Invented by the priests. One* for example, h a bamboi^ 
veii^el provided with four hooks made from the wood of a 
frult-tfee, by meana of which the absent rice-soui may be 
hooked and driiwn back into the vessel^ which is then hung 
up in the l^ou3c;* Somelimcs two hands ear^'ed out of the 
wood of fl fmiUtrec are used for the same purpose. And 
every time that a Kay an housewife fetches rice from the 
granary- fof ihe use of her household, she must propitiate 
the WJuJa of the rice in the grsmajy* lest they should be 
angry al being robbed of ihw substanccL To keep them 
In good humour a bundle of shavings of a fruit-tree and 
A little baskel are always hung in the granary. An egg 
and a imalJ vessel containing the jufoc of stigar-cane are 
attached a* offerings to the bundle of shavings^ and llje 
basket contaiiw a sacred mal, which Is used at fetching the 
rice. When the housewife comes to fetch dec from the 
granary* she pours juice of the sugar-cane on the egg, takes 
the sacred mat from the basket, spreads it On the ground, 
lays a stalk of ncc on it, and explaini lo the souis of the 
rice the object of her coming. Then she kneels before the 
mati Hi utters some pmym or spells cats a single gr^ from 
the rlce^stalk, and having restofcd the various objects to 
their proper place, departs from the granary with the 
requisite atUDUht of rice* satisfied that she ha* disclArged 
her religious duty to the spirits of the rice* At harvest the 
of rhe rice are propitiated with ofTefJngs of food and 
waterp which fiie fiitried,by children to the ricc^fidtiSv At 
evening tJjc first rice-italks which have been cut am solemnly 
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bought hflmc in a e«is«rsted tasket to Utc 
gone, .Bd *!l ota and dogs arc driven tl»c hojiii 
the basket with Us precinns conienta « brouglU in. 

Among the Ka/atis of the Mahakam rivet «i Cenlrai 

Borneo the *owbg of the rice is 

f-^ormance of masked men. which is intended to ^ 

Ul or rather «mIs of the rice acid so to make sure that die 

harvc!tt will l)c i good 

tpiritsj For. believing that spirits are mightier than moi. 
the Kay«js imagine that they con aciiutrc and cx^ su^r- 
human power by imSlatitiff the form and actions of spirits 
To snpport thetr assumed character tlicy wear ^tc^ue masks 
with EogRlc eyo. B™t teeth, huge cars, and bcatds of wlu^ 
goat s liair. while their bodies are so thickly wrapt up m 
shredded bajiiiiia-lcivcs that to the spectator the)' pre^t 
Ihe Mppearano: of unwieldy masses of green fo lagt 
leader of the baud canfea a lohg wooden hook or rather 
eraok, the shaft of which is parUy whittled into loose 
fluttering shavings. These disgtuscs they don at a 
litdc distance from the village, then dropping down the 
river in boats tlicj- land and march In procession to an open 
space among the hotisci, where the pcopie, dressed out m all 
their finery, are waiting to witnes* the pcrfiwmanct 11 ere 

the maskers range themselve* in a circle and dance for some 
tnuc under the burning rays of the midday sun, wavine their 
arms, Bhaking and turning their heads, and executing a 
variciy of steps to the sound of a gong, which is b^teo 
according to a rigidly presciibed rhythm. After the dance 
they form a line, one behind the other, to fetch die vagrant 
soul of the rice from far couiitrie*. At the bead of the 
procession marehes the leadm holding high his crook an 
behind him follow ait the oilier mashed men in thelt leafy 
costume, each holding his fdlow by the hand. As he 
strides along, the leader makes a motion with hi» crook 
OS If he were honking aomcthing and drawing it to himself, 
and aiic gesture is imitoted by all his followers. Wliat 
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Tt THS. RICE'^OTHER /A' THE EAST IHDiES >8? 
he Is ih«s catchiiJg are tlic 

somcttinci wander fat away, and by drawing them tome 
tu the vHIafic he U bdicicd to ensure that ibe « 

(he tux which b about to be sown will produce a plenlir«l 
harvesL As the spirits anr thought not to possess the 
power of speech, the nctots who personate tl'™ 

«itcr a they would run the nsk of falHtiff doijm 

dead. The g««l RtW of tlie cliief is eowii by rep(^ 
sentatives of all the famlliw, both free and slaves, on ^ 
day after Ute fnB54|Lcraae, On tlie same day the 
families sacrifice on their field, and b^i.i their ^wing on 
one or odier of the folbwlofi daysL Every family sets «p 
in its field a saciificia] stage or altar, with which the sovrer* 
musi remain in oonnesion durme the time of 
Thcrefote no stnmgtr may pa® between them ^ 

Btage; indeed the Kayans are not allowed to have anything 
to do with strangers in tlm fields; above all t ey " 
speak with them, If such a thing should accidcntahy happe*^, 
the sowing must cease for that day. At the sowing * 

but at no other time, Kiyati men of tJ« Mahakam river. h)X 
Llieir brethren of the Mendalaii. river, amuse ihemseK^ 
with spinning top^ Fur nine days t^ore the 
tshes plaoc the people aru bound to observe wrtam taboos. 
uc Steiger may enter the village: no villager may pa® the 
night ou^ of his own house: they may not 
fruits, nor fisli witb the casline^net or dre drag-net. In _ 
tribe Urn proper day for sowing is officially 
a priest from an observation of the son setting be 
hilU in a line with two stones which the priest Im sc upv 
one behind the other. However, the day often ocs 

not coincide with the actual day of sowiiig. 

The masnuemde thus performed by ihe Kay^s of the 

Mahakam river befme sowing the ‘fw 

e,Nample of a religious or rather mj^al j 

,he express purpose of ensuring a good cr»ix 
may be compared to the drama of Demetcr ami i wsapbone, ^ 
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the Com-m*tbcT snd the Com-nmiJcq, which was amiiiaUy 
pJayed at tht Elcusinfaa mystedea shortly before the 
autumnal sowing of die com. If (Uy interpretation of thc« 
mymries b contret. ihc iiilention of the Greek and of the 
Kayan draTna one snd the same- ^ 

At hiirvesl the Dyak^ of llomco have a ipecial 

feast, the object of which i* “ to secure the wal of the rice, 
which if not so detained, the [iroduce of their farnia would 
aueedlly tot and decay. At sowing time, a little of Lhe 
principle of life of the ri«, which at evcpy liarvest is secured 
by their priests, b planted with their other xedi, and is thus 
propagated and communicated." The mode of aecuring the 
soul of the rice >'a(ies in difTetuut tribes In the Quop district 
the ceremony i* performed by the chief priest alone, brat In the 
long broad verandah of the common house and afterwards 
in separate family apartment. A* a preparation for 

the ceremony a bamboo altar, decorated with green boughs 
and red and white atrBimers. b erected in the verandah, 
and presents a very gay appearance. Here the people, old 
and young, assemble, the pricfite»es dressed in gorgeous 
array and the elder men wearing bright-coloured jacketi and 
ifouscm of purple^ yd low, or scarlet hue, while the young 
men and lads beat gongs and drama. When the priest, 
with a bundle cf charms in cither hand, is observed to be 
gazing earnestly in the air at something invisible tocomitvon 
eyes, the band strikes up with redoubled energy, and the 
elderly men in the gay breeches begin to shriek and revolve 
found the altnir in the daiict Suddenly the priest starts 
up and makes a rudi at the invisible object; men run 10 
him with white dotbs. and as he shakes his charms ot-cr the 
cloths a few grains of rice fall into them. These graJlia are 
the soul of the rice; they are carefully folded up in the 
cloths and laid at the foot of the altar. The same perforni- 
anee h afterwards tepeaterl In every family apartment. In 
some tribes the soul of lire rice b recured at midnight. Out- 
aide the village a lofty altar U erected! in an open spare 
surrounded bjt ttie stately forms of the tropical palms. 
Huge bonfijes cast a ruddy glow over the scene and light 
up the du^ky but picturesque forms of the Dyaks as they 
move in slow and solctnu dance round the altar, some 
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beirinc lighted lapcra in their hand^ othere salvert 

with ofTcrinE’ otlie« covered baskets, of which tlie 

ojhtents are hiddcQ Imm all but the mitUtciL The eornei' 
posts of the altar me lofty bamboos, whose leafy tops are 
^ g«cn and nisUe f« the wind ; and from one of tliein 
a long tiarrtrw streamer of white cloth hangs dwn* Suddenly 
elder* and priests rush et this streamer, seise tlte end of it, 
and amid llic craahmE music of drums and gon^ and the 
yells of the spectalofs begin dancing and swaying themselvea 
backwards and forwatd^ and to and fro. A pneat Of elder 
motints the altar mnid the shouts of the “"f 

shakes the tall bamboos vioknily; and in the midst ot ail 
this excitement and hubbub small stoma, bunches of hair, 
and grains of rke fall at tie feet of the danwfs, and aie 
camfully picked up by watchful attendants. 
are the soul of Uie rice. The cemmony ends with soveral 
of the oldest priestesses falling, or pretendifiE to f^. seiisj^ 
less to the ground, where, UU ihey come to ibcmselyes, their 
suppor.;d and their face* fanm^ by their ymin^r 

colleagues. At ihe end of the "V S 

has been garnered, another feast is held A pig and fowls 

arc killed, and for four days gonES 

kept up. For eight days the vlllftEC « tabooed and no 
may entm iu At this festival the ceremony of 
catching the soul of the rice is repealed to p«yem 
from rotting; and the ^ so obtained i* mixed with the 

secd-rice of the next yciw.’ . ^ . jr *h,. 

Tlie >amc need of securing the soul of the 
crop Is to thrive, is keenly felt by the Karens 
Wlicrt a rice-field does not flourish, they suppose K«<wii«r 

soul fir&iSl of the rice h in (ome '»ay detaineii 
If the soul cannot be called 

following formula is used in rtcalUng the C«u1) the 

rice; “O come. rice-ir/A comet Come to Uic held, Come 

to the rice. With seerj of each gender, <om^ Come tram 
,nin, l. lar. m W-* W. CliaUV-iW lUwlwi, t5»*K i -ttM'*- 
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the Iva-^L Fmffl ihr throat of ill* bird, from the inmw of 
tho ai>e. fTOm the tlifo^i of tht? Come from the 

i<Hiroc5 of fivTTS and their mouths. Come fmm the country 
pf the Shan and Eurman* From tJie distant ktnfjdomi ^ome 
From all t^airariea comt O ricc-fe/fl^i come to the rice”^ 
Among the Taunglhu of UplWf Bumia it is custornaryi 
when all the ricc-fidds have been readied* to m^ke a trail ol 
unhu^cd rice (paddy) and husks all tlie way from the fidii* 
to the fanndiotiK in order to guide tlic spirit or batlcrflyp 
^ they cd) it, of the rice home to the granary. Cam is 
rakect that there should be no break in ihe traik and the 
bntierfly of the rice is imdted with loud crie* to come to Urn 
house. Were the spirit of the rice not fecujfied in this 
tnaiiner, next yearia harvest wontd be bad.* Simiiarly among 
the Chcfokce Indianj of North America care was 
taken to keep i ctean trail from the held to the Iipubc, so 
that the com might be Encouraged to stay at home and not 
go wandering clsewherci'* and “seven froni the last 

year's crop were always put earefally aaidci in order to 
a^fr^ia until the new crop rlpcf>ed.'*^ in Hsa 
Mong Hkam, a native state of Upper Burma, when t^v-o men 
work rke-(klds in partnership, they take particular cam as 
to the divisjoii of the grain between them. Each partner 
ha.4 a basket imide. of which both top and bottom are 
carefully closed with wrsod to prevent the buiictJty spirit of 
the rice from escaping; for if it were to flitltcr away^ the next 
year'a crop would be but poor.* Amoji^ the Talaings of 
Lou'o" Rurma '*the Inst sheaf is larger ihaij the rest; it is 
brought home separately, usually if not invariably on the 
mnming after the remaindcf of the harvest has been carter! 
to tlie ihreshtng-hdor. The cultivators drive out in their 
bullt>ck-aiit, taking with them a woraan^s comb, a looking- 
giiiss^ and A woman^fl sikirL The sheaf is dre^d in the 
skirts and appurenily Ihe fcinn b gone through of presenting 
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it with the fiba$ an*! comb. It li then brought home >n 
triumph, the people di^kmg the «rUh thm s. k 
and cheering and singing the whole ^y. 
home the)' celebmle tlic occasion with a fc^. Smctlj 
leaking the sheaf should be kept apart from r«* of he 
V^est ■ owing, however, to the high price of paddy it often 
way S the threshing-floor. Esren when tbb « not 
fhe ciS Tt I rarely tended « carer««y as It b said to ha« 
been in former days, and if not threshed unth the remsmmg 
crop u apt to be eaten by the cattle- So far as I could 
aSrbLin it had never been the custom to keep it throiighonl 
the year; hut on the first ploughing of the cnauii^ season 
iLri was some ceremony in cotmectlon with IL The name 

of the sheaf was 1 at *5^** I .1?" m 

that this was a contraction of the old 

woman of the threshing-floor.* There ar^ fmwever. vs^oiis 
fCBSons for discarding thi* derivation, and 1 am imable » 
merest any other.-* In this custom the persomfication of 
thelast aheaf of rtc* as a woman comes out dear y in 
practice of dressing it up in fen^le attire. ^ 

The Com-mathcr of our European pcasanw b ,a«i,di 

m.,.h to tk. Ri«-motk.r 

Sumatra. The Minangkabsuers definitely altrtbuto a soul 
U. rice, and will sometimes assert that rice ponndtul m 
usual way tastes better than rice gmimd 1^ 

in the mill the body ot the rice ""l^Vcv 

that the soul h« nrd from it. Like the 

think that the rice is under the sj^cml guardianship of a 

female spirit culled Suning Sari who “ 

closely knit up with tlie plant that the 8*^.^ 

her name. « with the Koreans the corn might 

Ceres. In particular Saoiitg Sari Is repr^lcd by «r uin 

utalfcs or grains tailed rWw /W/, that a. 

of Kkr,** Hame thM is oKe« given 

herself. This st^called Mother of Ri« is * . 

number oreeremadies observed at the planting 

<ihe rice us well « during its preservutioa In the bam. 

i From ■ l««»r wrillen (o mr by 
Hr. I, & rsiahill dniwl Pinta ili« cviwbi of «>* 
auk it*i»su«*. “idiiii*"* 
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When the sacd of the ia nbnut lo be sown in the 
nurisery or bcddlng'OUt ground^ wIicec under the wet jsyntem 
of ciiitjvatioTi it h regularly Allowed to sprout bcfcire being 
tr^in^pfanted lo the Add?, the grain^i are picked out to 
fonm the Rioe-motlier. These are than sown in the inidille 
or the bed, njid the comrnofn seed h planted round about 
them. The atate of the Rice-motUcf h r^upposed to estcfl 
the grealest Influence on the growth of the ricej if i^he 
droops or away, the harvest will be bad in conflequciice. 
The woman who sows the Rice^mniher m the nursery lets 
her hair han^^ looie and afterwards bather, as a means ol 
extsiirmg sif> abuuijant barvest When the time eornes to 
trant^lunt the rice fmtn the nureety lo the held p tJie Rkc^ 
mother receives ^ special place dlhef in the middle or in a 
comer of the fieitt, and a prayer or charm is uttered as 
follows: "Saning Sari^ may a measure of rice mme from a 
AUik of rice and a busket/ul fiiom a root ; may you he 
frightened neither by lightning tmr Iry passers-by I Sunshiue 
make you gbd ; with the storm may you !» at peace ; and 
may rain serve to wauh your face 1" WliHe the ncc is 
growing, the particular plant which was thus treated as the 
kjce-moiher \& lost sight ofi but before harvest another 
KJee-mother ts found. When tJie crop k rijTe fur cutting* 
the oldcrt womao of the Ihmiiy or a sorcerer goes on* to 
look for her. The Br^t stalka seen to bold under a passing 
breeze are the Rire-motherp and they arc tied together but 
not cut until the Brst-fmits of the held been carried 
home to serve as a festal meal krt the family and their 
friends^ nay even for The domestic animals ; since it h Sanlng 
Sarins pleasure that the bea.ses alscj iihoiild parrake of her 
gcx)d grfta. After the meal has been eatenj the Kice-mother 
IS fetched home by persons in gay attire, who carry her very 
carefutLy under an umbrella in a neatly ivorkcd bag to the 
bam, where a place m the middle is assigned to her, Every 
one believes thal sibe takes care of the ncc in the barn and 
even mukipiiea It not uncommonly.* 

^ J. Ik, m etr Tofnti, Hei In ih* cFurra rpdMNi At vwitfj 

AflimiHtif bi_| lion MkuuijgliAliiuicf dcr iiic ftica - lutxlui' la Iha bet), S turc 
E^lphpctw BqrmlftiicIrA,*^ itAruldijr^ Uv t>i\i£h m 

tot dt ijxnd- fiP van Nl I ktf) ftoC nn of iu pTcCuc 

(la^f Lb ftilw . amiEiijHi. Il ii 
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When the Toiti^ri of Centrul Ccfeties art tibnut to pfjint Tl«rltlciv 
the rice, lliey bury in the field some becel os an oflTcrmij to 
the spirits who cfiiise the n'oc to grow'. Over the spot where 'itwri of 
ti;c ofrcriiig is buried n tmM floor of wood fa Uid, and the 
fttmily sits oi> jt and consumes betel together as a sort of 
silent prayer or charm to ensure the grow^th of the crop. 

The rice thut is planted round this spot is the last to be 
reaped at hart'csf, Ai (he eommencfimcnc of the rea|sing 
the stalks of this patdi of rice are tied logediEr into a aheafp 
whi^h b called "the Mother of tl^ Uicc^*{iw#«^ and 
□frering:s in the shape of rice, fowl^a tiverp and other 
things are laid down before it Wlum all the rest of the 
rice in (he field has hecn reaped, '"the Mother of the Kice*^ 
b cut down: and cao-jed with duo honour to the n'ce-bam^ 
where it is laid on the fioorp and all the other shesvcir are 
piled «pon It, The Tomorip wt are told, regard the Mother 
of the Rice as a special offering made to the rice-spirit 
Omotign. w'ho dwelt* in the moon. IT that spirit b not 
treateti with proper respect, for ejfampk if the [icople who 
fetch rice froiti the bam aie not decciitJy clad^ he Is angry 
and punbhe* the olFenders by eating dp twice as much rice 
in iht barn as they have taken out of it; some people have 
heard iiim smaeking hb lips tii the bam* as he devoured the 
ftcit. On the other hand the Torariijas of Central Celebes, 
wfio also practise the custom of tJie Rice-mother at harvest; 
regard her as Uic actuai mother of the whole horvcsl^ aiid 
therefore keep her coreAiily, lest In her shsence the garnered 
store of rkc shctild all melt awa>' and disappear.^ Among 
the Tojuori, as among other Indonesian people, reapers at 
work In the field make use of special words which difTer 
Ifocn the tenna fn ordinary use; tlio reason for adopling this 
peculiar form of speech at rt!aping appear* to be, a? I have 
ahcaiiy pointed Out, a fear of fllarrnmg the ihnkE soul of the 
rice by revealing the fate in store for lU* To the aame 
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iTkotivc isi ]|fcrb3|Hi to aitcrlbttl lltc piTacticc observed 
hy the Tomori of iskmg «ch ethet riddles at fiflr\e&£.‘ 
Similarly ainong tlie Alfoow or Toradjaa of Poso. in Central 
Celebes, whife the pcofilc arc Tj^'atchmfr the crops in the fields 
they BUtnse ttiefiiselves with a^kiiiig eatiLi other liddlcs and 
telling Slones, Aod. when any one guesses a riddle arijtht, the 
whole cornpatry erits out. Let otir rice comt up. let fat ears 
tonic up both in ilte lowlands anil on the heights," But alt 
the tfine between hai^est md the laying out of ucw fields 
the asking of riddles and the tdliug of stories is strictly 
ffifblddett.’ Thus among these people it scemS that ihc 
asking of riddles la for some reason regarded as a charm 
which may make nr mar the crops. 

Among some of the Tnrad|ij£ of Cdebes the ceremony 
of cutting and bringing home the Rfotlicr of the ft ice 
b observe as folbv^ When tlic crop is ripe in the 
fields, the Mother of ihe Rice fidre) roust be 

fetched before the test of the han.etl is reaped, Ibe 
cerauony is petforiried on a lucky day by a woman, who 
knows the rites. For three days previously she ob^r^^es 
certain precatlticms lo prevent the soul {sctfmngdfm dte) of 
the rice from escaping out of the field* as it might be apt to 
do. if it got wind lliAl the reapers with thdr cruel knivts 
were 50 soon to crop the rific eai% With this view she ties 
up a handful of standing stalks of the rke into a bunch in 
each corner of the field, while ihe Tecitet an itivocatkin 
to the spirits of the rice, bidding tltem gather in the field 
ftx^m the fptjr quarters of the heaven. .As a further pro- 
cautTitTn she stops tlie iluioes. Ie$t with the outrusti of the 
w^tcr from ihc rice^Gclct the $ly soul of ihe rice should make 
good its &iCSLpc* And she ties knots in the leaves of the 
r{ce-plants^ all to hinder the sou! of the rice from runnitrg 
away. I'hts she does In the aflemoocfi of three recessive 
days^ On the morning of the fourth day 9he comes iigam 
to the field, sits down in ft corner of ft* and kisses the lice 
three^ times, iigain rnirting the souls of the rice to come 
thither and a*surijig ihem of hi;f nFection and care- Then 

t /L C KjTjik. V- cli|V Iintn, dm IVno. Atlbff.* 
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ahc ciii's the bunch of Hoc'&txijkii wbkii alic bad ticii lO|jetli€f 
on one of the previous days. The stalks in Hie bunch mu^t 
be nii]i: In numbcri and their leaves must be cut with Them, 
not ihrowo awayi. As ^dic cutSi she may not look about 
her, nor try out, nor Apeak to any one, nor be spoken to i 
twjt she says to the rice. *‘The prophet rcajTS you. i take 
you, blit yon diminiah not^ 1 hold you in my hand and you 
increase. You are the links of my souk the supijopt of m3' 
body^ my blessing, my salvanon. There is no God but 
God.” Then she passes to another comer oF the field to 
cut the bunch of standing rice in it with the some eeinmon)'; 
but before coming to it she stops half way to ptuck anotJjcr 
bunch of 6vc stalks in Like manner Thus from the four 
sides of the Held she cotkqts in all fiftysiulks of rtce, 
which together make up the Mother of the Kiee 

Then m a corner of the field she makes a hitle 
stage and lays the Mother of the Rice on U, whh the cars 
tun Led to^vards the standing rice and the tut stalks 
towards the dyke which encloses tlic field After that she 
binds Llie fifty-aix: stalks of the Rice-mother into a sheaf 
with the bark of a parllciilsr kind of tree As she dees so, 
saysv "The prophet binds you inlo a sheaf| the angel 
Increases you ; the awJIfi cares for you. We loved cinij 
cored for each other.*’ Then, aJlet anointing the sbeof and 
fumigating it with Ineensev idie 103-^ it on the litGe atageu 
On thb stage she hod previously placed several kinds ef 
rfce, betel, tme or men eggs, sweetmeats^ aud youfig eoco- 
nuts, flil on offeringit to the Mother of the Rice, who, if ehc 
dhl not receive these attentions, would be oftcndciJ and visit 
people with *icknci* or even vanish aw'ay altogether. Some¬ 
time on large famis a fowl Is killed and its blood deposited 
in the half of a cocc^nut on the stage. Tlie standing ricts 
round about the stage is the last of tins whole field to be 
reaped. When it has been Cut, ft Ls bound up with the 
Motlicr of the Riee into a single dicaf and carried homci 
Any Imdy rday carry the iheat but m doing ao he or she 
fnu*^t take cm not to let it fall, or the Rlcc-mQlhct would be 
angry* and might disappear.^ 

■ C. Majtn, tCcn%< iti4U(:(TcviLr^ccti Tocrtiflj* lo® af?richli nrt drft 
^Ifinl mEc BTikcb EB ijcwoeaifp i1i*i rth^huqn," fw* /iKfiLir^ 
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Among thft Baltw or Bataki of Svinatni I he ri ce apjwafs 
to be persoiiific4 as a young tinmanricid woman father than 
Ihs n molhef. Oft the firat day ol rtuinng the crop only a 
fdv can of fice iM plucked and made up (nlo a little sb^f 
After iliai the reaping tnay begin* and while It Is going 
forward oflfermgft of flee and betel are presented in the 
middle of the field to the spirit of the Hce, who Is [wnsoiufied 
under the name of Miss Dajang. The ofTciing is 
ponied by a common meal shared by the reapers. When 
all the rice bos been Tcapcdi ihredicd and garnered, the little 
sheaf which wiLS fint cut Is brought in and laid on the top 
of the heap in the granary, together with an egg or a stone, 
which Is aup^josed to watch over the rice-* Though wc are 
not ustd, we fnay assume that the personified yjiirit of the 
rice la supposed to be present in the first sheaf cut and in 
that form Co keep guard over the lici: In the granary. 
Another writeri wlio has independently described the euatoma 
of the Karo^BataLs nt the rice'han'cst^ tells us that the lafgcil 
sheaf, which ia usually ihe one first mode Up, is regUTded os 
the scat of the rice-sou! and » treated exactly like a jicrson; 
at the trampling of the paddy to separate the grain frntfi 
the huflks the aheaf ia question b $peciaity eutrtisled to 
m girl who has a lucky numer and whose pareutja are both 
alive* 
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In Manddiitg, a distriel flf Samalni, conlmry to wliat 
3 cems to Ik the uiiual pmette^ the spirit of the rlw U peisonl- n,^ jq 
fied as fl iiiatc itistead of ks a female and u called the Rajah M«i*d«Doi£ 
at King of the Rice, Be is suppo^ to he iiriinaMnl in 
certain rice-plants, which are rect^iaed by iheif peculiar 
rormation, such as n concealment of the enra in the alieath, 
ait unusual arrangement of the teavcsi or a stun ted growth, 

WHcn one or more such plants have been discovered in the 
field, they an; sprinkled with limc-juicc, and tlie spirits atu 
invoked by tiame and infotmed that they are tKpMtotl at 
home and that alt b ready for their feecjilion. Then tlw 
King of the Rice b plucked with the hand and seven 
neighbouring ricc-atplks cut with a knife. Be and his seven 
coRitraiiions ate I Iren careful ly bruught home; the bearer 
may not spciik a word, and the children itt the house may 
make no noise till the Ring of the Rice has been safely 
lodged in the granary and (ethcred, for greater aecurily, with 
n grass rope to one of the postft A» soon as that is done, 
the dooi-s are shut to prevent the spirits of the ri« from 
escaping. The person who fetches the King of the Rice 
from the field should prepare himHilf for tiie important duty 
by caring a hearty meal, for It would be an omen of * bad 
harvest if he presetitcd himself before the King of the 
Rice with an empty stomach. For the same reason the 
sower of rice should sow the seed cm a full stomach, in 
order that the ears which spring from the seed may be full 


ftUcs, 

Again, just os in Scotland the old and the young spirit 
of the com are rcprcseiited as an Old Wife {CaiJ/Mt'A) and 
> Mayen respectively, so in the Malay Pcninsulu we find 
both the Riee^mothcf and her child represented by difFcrent n,aMiii»ir 
sheaves or bundles nf ears oil tlie harvest-field, The follow* fVnJimi 
ing directions for obtaining both are translated from a native 
Malay work on the euhivmion of rice: “When the rice is 
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ritwrall o™'. one nittfil fir^t take (be -sfitir out of ail 
plots of one *3 field Vou choo^ t!ie spcH w-lwre the nee Is 
best anJ when: it h " female ’ (that is lo lay, where the 
bursch of stalks is biff) and where there are iJcvcn joiim in 
the stalk You begin with a bunch nf this kind and dtp 
seven seems to be the ‘^id of the rice ‘; amt then you dip 
rtt another handful to be the ‘ unithcr^wd * for ihe foikiwiiig 
’year. The ‘scrnl ‘ Is wmpped in a white cloth ti^ with a 
cord of barki and made into ihc tliape of a little child 
In ittt'addling clothcif. and put into ihc small basket. The 
* mother-seed' is put Into nnoLlicr basket, end both are 
ftimtgatcd with bemoinp and then ihe Uvo baskela arc 
piled the one on the other and taken honiCp and put into 
the AipuJt (the receptade in which rice h stored).''* The 
ccretncny of cutting and bringinff home the Sotil of the Rice 
witnessed by Mr, W. W. Skeat at Chwlni in Sel^ffor 
Qo the twenty-dghth oF Jiinuary t8p7* The particular 
bunds or sheaf which was to serve as the Mothcf of the 
Rice-so«1 had prcviasisly been sought and identified by 
means of the markings or shape of the ears* From thii^ 
sheaf ail agfd aijrccressi with nusch sotemnity, cwt ft lUtle 
bundle of seven rats, anointed them with oil, tied them 
round with parti-^coloured thread,, fumigated ihem with 
incense, and having wrapt thci:i in a white cloth deposited 
them in a little oval-sliaped basket. Thc^c seven rarii were 
the infant Soul of the Rice and tlw little basket was its 
cradle. It was carried home to the farmer's bouse by 
anotlicr woman, who hcEd up an umbrella to screen the 
tender infmnl from the hot ray* of the ^suu Arnwd at the 
iiouse the Rlcc-cbild wan welcomiyd by the women of the 
fainLly^ and laid, cnidb and all, on a now sfreping^mat with 
pillows at the hca^L After that the farmer^s wife was 
izistriicted to observe <M3rtaTn rules of taboo for three day si, 
the rotes being in many respects identical with those which 
have to be observed for three day* after the birth of a real 
cWldr For examplei, perfect quiet must be observed, aa in 
a house whe^e a baby has just been born ; a light was 
placed near the head of the Rice-child's bed and might not 
go nut at night, vvhllc the fire on the heartfi had to he kept 
* W. tv. ShftK {Lotnlea, t^J* •f* 
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btrtli dny fltid night till the three d»y= 
oiicht lint be cut; and nioney. net. salt, o.l, a^d M tortti 
wt« forbidden to go nut of tlie house, tbough of couiw 
these vaUiahle articlM wats quite free to come m, 
thine of die same lender earn which is thus bestowed on 
the newly-born Riee-chUd is naturally extended also t^W 
rarant the sheaf from whose body it was taken. fins 
Jhcaf, which remains standing In the field alter the RiCc-soul 
has been carried home and put to bed, is trcalerl as a ncwly- 
matlc mother; that ia to say, young shoots of Iteea ^ 

,funded together ami s(=iltc«d broadcast every evening for 
suceclive day^ and Hie thr« days a^ up y^ 

take the pulp coc(?-niit aiid what are caUed ipj 

(k„=n>." mix Ulcm «p. c.1 thcia wiU. . mil. w .nd 
mms the mixture out Xltioxs tlm net So oftre • ^ 

birth the young shoots Of ibe jack-fruit, the row-apple. certain 
kinds of banana, and the thin pulp of young cpc^niits are 
raixed with dried fish, salt, acid. prawnWnnent. and the 
like dainties to fom a sort of salad, which is admitmt^ 
to mother and child for three successive daj^ The 
sheaf is maped by the farmer's wife who ^ ^ 

the bouse, where it Is threshed and mixed with the Ric<^ 
soul. The farmer tlien takes the REcfrSouI and i^ basket and 
deposits it. together with the 

the big circular rice-bin used by the tAnlnyi. borne grai^ 
from the Rice-soul are mixed with the seed which is to be 
sown In the following year.‘ I n this Rice-mother and Kic 
dilW of the Malay. I'eninsula we may see the ^noriyirt 
and in a sense the prototype of the Demeter and Persephone 

of ancient Greece. . . 

Once mart, the European custom of repicsenimg L lirW* iBi! 
eom spirit in the double form of bride and brtdegmm h^ 

H. parallel in a ceremony ob«rv«l at the r.c^hars^st m 
Javr neforc the reapers br^in w 

sorcerer picks out a number of ears of fice, which are tied 
loijetlicr,Veared with ointment, and adorned with 
Thus decked out. the ears are calicd the 

is.'the Rlcc-hridc and the Rice- bridegroom ; their wedding 

foast is celebrated, and the cutting of the rice begins im- 
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medially aft^twardi Later on, when the* rici? h being gol 
in, ^ brtdal chamber is jwtilMjned off irt the bum, and 
furnished with a new mat, a bmpy and all kind* of toilet 
article Shcfl^Ts of rice, \o reprewiU the wedding gneaU* 
aie placed befiide thi: Rice-bride and the Kicc-bjidc^room, 
Sot till this has been dune tnay the whole harvest be iiomcd 
in the bam- And (hr the forty da>'a after the rice hw 
been houjied, no one may etiler the Irani, for fear of dis- 
Inrbing the newly wedded palr,^ 

Anoth 4 !r account of the Javanese cmiom runs as 
folksW 5 . When the rke at batve^t is to be brought hoine. 
two handfuls of common unhuiiked rtce (paddy) are tied 
together into a sheaf, and two liandfuls of a special 
kiml of lice (Ji^/ei/rysf) arc tied tfp inlo another siheaf I 
then the two aticaves are faatefied together in a bundle 
which goes by the tiflirie of "‘the bridal pair " (/At- 
jpwr/f/jffit). The special rice b the bridegrtiomi, the common 
rice b the bride. At the bam “the bridal pair” h received 
on a wiiinowing-fan by a wriastk who removes them from 
the fan arid lay5 them on the Root with a ooiiLh of A‘lfmtiA 
tesivcs under ihem “ in order that the rice tuny increuse/' and 
bcisjdc them he places a Mw'ri nut^ tamarind pips, and a top 
and string as playthings With which the j^oung couple may 
divert themselves^ The bride ^ called. Emboq Sri and the 
bridegroom Sad ana, and the wr^ard addresses them by name^ 
saying: '* Eniboq Sri and Sadana, 1 have now brought you 
home and I have prepared a place for you* M^y you Aieep 
agreeably in this agreeable place 1 Embo<[ Sri and Sadana, 
you have been received by S<Hand-So {the owner)* let So- 
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and So tead a liTe free frnm cart May EmkK>q SrVi* luck 
cojitiniic m iht^ very agrccitbic place 1 ” ^ 

The idea of the ficC'SpirJt as a hatband and wife 

mect!i u& alfo in the harvest ou^tofris of 1^1 i and Lnnihok, 
vjco islaud^ which lie immediately to the east of Jav-^ " Tlic 
inhahitants of Lombok/* we aie toki, thitik of the nce^'plant t^nttuk. 
as animated by a gcnil. They regard it as otic with a 
divinity atid tixat ii with I he diatinctimi and honour that are 
shewn to a very important person- But as U U jintsossible 
to treat all the rccc'^slalks in a field cerenioniouslyi the native, 
feding the need of -i vLdbk and tangibk representative of 
the rice-dcUy and taking n part for the whole^ picks out 
some malks and conceives them as the visible abode of the 
rice-soul, to which he can pny his homage and from which 
he hopes to derive ntlvJintagCp These few stalks^ the for^ 
most among their many |>eers| form what is called the viVam 
part^an by the people of Bali and the iWiffl by the 

Saasaks" of Lombok-^ The name tit^m is some times 
translated Rice-motber, but the more torrect translathin is 
said to be the principal nce/‘ The stalks of which this 
"principal rice*" consist am the first nine shoots which the 
husbandman himself lakes w'llh his own hands from the 
nursery or bedding-out ground and plants aJ the upper end 
of liic ricc-ficld beside the inlet of the inigatioii water- They 
are planted with great care in a definite otder* one of them 
in the middle and the other eight io a circle about iL VI hen 
the Ha hole field has been planted* an offcringp which usually 
ooosisU of rice in many foi ms^ in made to the princq^l 
dte^ pAr^}* When the rice~stalks begin to swell 

dee is said to be pregnant* and the “ jprincipal rice is 
treated with the delicate altentTcpns which are paid Co a 
wottuiti with child Ttitis rict-iMip and eggs arr kid down 
beside it. and sour frulU are often presented to U, bcc^ui^e 
pregnant women are bcliev^eil to long for sour fruit MotO' 
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aiTcf the fcjtilbiat^oti of tht by tSie imgiition u atcr is 
wmpared to the unioti of the goddem Qatari Srf wkh her 
hujiband Ida Batua {Vkhnu}. who li identified with Elic 
flowing water. Some people aprirklc the prcjjnafli riee 
ivJiH waicf in which cooling drugs have fcie*n Mmtd or with 
water which lias stood on a holy gmve^ in order that tlic 
can may fill oyt welh When the time of liarve-ht has come, 
the lywTier of the fidd himself itinkes a bcghming by cutting 
"the pHrtdptd ricc“ (inati or fittfi/aa) with hif 
own Hands and binding ic into rwo sheave?!, caeh com* 
posed of one hiindird and eight with iheh leaves 

attached to them. One of the slicAvea represents a man 
and ihe flthcr a woniati, and they arc called "husband and 
wife" {rj/n The male sheaf is wound ai>out with 

thread so ihai none of the leaves arc visible, whereas iJic 
female uHcaf has its leaves bent over and tied so as to 
resemble the roll of a womai'k'ii Imir* Sometiinesi, for furthrsr 
diatinctinrif a necklace of rice-iilT^w is tied rountJ the female 
^heaf. The two sheaves are Uien fiivtencd together and tied 
to a brunch of a which h ^tuek in the ground at the 
inlet of the Irrigation watr^r. Thene they remHin wiiile all 
the rust of th* rice being reaped. SomeUines^ rnslead of 
being tied to a bought they are laid on ft little bamboo aUar, 
The rea^Tcrs at their work take great care to let no grains of 
rice fall on the gtoynd, otherwise the Hice-goddess would 
grieve and weep at being parted from her sisters, who are 
carried to the barn. !f any portion of the field remains 
unreaped at nightfall, the reapers make loops in the leaves 
of some of the standing stalks to prevent tlie eviJ spirits 
from proceeding with the Harvegt during the hours of dark- 
ncss, or, according to another account, lest the Rke-goddess 
should go artray. When the rice is brought home from 
the field# the two sheaves fcprcicnting the hitshand and 
wife are Carried by a woman on her head, nnd are the last 
of all to be depoiiled in the bam. There they are laid to 
rest offl a smaill erect joij or on a cushion of rice-straw 
along with three lumps of which are regarded 

as the attcnd&Tibi or wnlcliers of the brldRl pair. The 
whole unTingementy we are iti formed i has for its object 
to Induce the rice to inctea.^? and mulliply in the granfiiy, 
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$0 that thu orwn^r may mm« csui of h than he 
put itU I'fencc wjien the [wple of Bail bring the two 
shfiav^ the husband and wife, into ihc bam, they say* 
Intrcase jt ami multiply without ceaAtn^" When a 
woman fcicheii ticc frein the gnmary for the use of her 
household, she ha^ to observe n riumbor at rules, all of 
which an: clearly dictated by rcsficct fnr the spirit of the 
rice. She should not enter the barn m the dark or at noon, 
perhaps because the spirit may then supposed to be 
sleeping. She must enter wUh her right foot first. She 
must be decently clad with her breasts coventd She tnust 
nut chew betel* and sire would do to rinse her laoulli 
before lepalTiPE to the bam, just flfi she wCFuld do If she 
wsJtcd GTi a furrson of distinction or on a diviiritjv Ho sick 
Of menstruuus woiuan may eutcf tlae barn^ and there must 
be no talking hi it* just as tliEfc milsi be no talkiug when 
shelled rice U betag scooped up. When all tlie nee In ttie 
bam has been used up, the two sheaves representing the haa- 
baad and wife remain in the empty building till they have 
gradually disappearctt or been devoured by nuoer Ihe 
pinch of hunger sometimes drives individuals to eat up llte 
fio: of these two aheaves, but the wretchcf who do so arc 
x'icwed with disgust by their fellows and hfindrsd as pig^ 
and dogs. Nobody would ever sell these huly ihcav« witli 
the rest of their profane brethreru* 

The same imilon of the propagation of the rice by a 
mule and (emalc power finds expression amongst the Sais of 
Upper Burma- When liio paddy, that b* the rice wnth the 
htisks stm on it, has been dried and piled in a heap for 
threshiug, all the friends of the household aic invited to the 
thfeshing-floor^ ami food and drink are bixjught out. The 
heap of paddy Is divided and one lialf spread out for 
threshing, while tho other half is left piled up- Ort the pile 
food and spirits arc set* and one of the ddem^ addressing 
'•the father atiJ jnothcr of the paddy-piJ^ntr pmys far 
plentediLs harvests in futurep and bega that the may 
bear many foUl. Then the whole party drink, and 
make meny* ThU ceremony at the threshing^flwr 15 the 
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mily occasion whnn these invoke *" the father add 

molhor of ihe paddy."^ * 
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Tfc^wpra Thas thi? theory H'hidi rco^gni^ in the Etimpcan Com* 
mother^ Coni-maidon^ and m forthp iht embodijiient fd 
i» vegetable form of the animating spirit of the crops Is amply 
conlrcined hy the e^ideiiee of p^pbs in other parts of the 
wotldpwhcv because they haw laijged behind the Eufopcan races 
ill mentaJ devdopmentp retain for thrit very reason a keener 
»ense of the crrigina} niotlws for observing those rustle riles 
which ^mong ourselves have.sunk to iJic level of meaningless 
survtvaJj;. The nrader may^howeverp romerdber that accord- 
rng to ManahaniCp a-ho^ theory 1 am cxpoiuidlng, the spirit 
of the com tXLanifesU itself ODt merely in vegetable but also 
in human form j the pef^?ori who eats the last sheaf or give# 
the last stroke al threshing passes for a temiWTary embodi* 
men I of the com-spirit, just as much as the bunch of com 
which he reaps or ihreshs^ fCow in the parallels which have 
been bitlierto adduced froni the customs of peoples outside 
Europe the apJrit of the crops appears only in vegerabie 
fotm It remain#^ therernre; to prove ihat other races be* 
sfd^ otir Huropcan peasantiy’ have conceived the spirit of 
the crop9 as incorpomte in or represented by living men 
and women* Siich a proofs 1 may remind the reader^ in 
germane to I he theme of this book ; for the marc Instancea 
tve discover of human beings lepresciiting in themseives 
the life or Animating spirit of plants^ the less difficulty will 
be felt at classing amongst them the King of die Wood at 
NemL 

^Oid The Mandan# and Minnctatce# of North Atnrrica Used 
“ festival in spring which they called Uic com- 
medreine fesiival of the women. They thought that a certain 
Old Woman who hfever Oies made JLhc crops to grow, and 
that, lining sodicw'here in the south, she lent Uie mlgiatory 
• 0^1 waterfowl in spjing as her tokens and representative Each 
scut of bird rcprteseiitcd a special kind of crop tuliivated By 
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the [iidian!i; the wild goose stood for the the wild 

3 WJi.n fm tJic gourde arrd the wild dacic for the So 

when the feathered iiiessengera of the Old ^Volna^^ began to 
arrive in spring the Indians celebrated the corn-medicine 
festival of the women. Scaffolds were set upj on which the 
people hung dried mcart and olJier things by way of offerings 
to the Old Woman i and on a certain day the old womeci of 
the tribe, as representatives of the Did Wtnnair yrbo Never 
Dies, assembled at the iscaffolds eadi bearing in her hand an 
car of nuiiiiLe fastened to a stick* They first planted these 
sticks in the groand. then danced round the scaffolds, and 
finally took up the sticks again m their arms* McanwIiUe 
old men beat drums end ahnok rattles as a musical aecofn^ 
pantment to the performance of die otd women. Further* 
young u'omen came and put dried flesh inio the mouths of 
the old WDTiien* for which they rcccivtfd in rciuiti a grain of 
the Consecrated make to eat Three or four grains of the 
holy com were aliio placed tn the dishes of the young wonien, 
to be afterwards csrcfiilly miKcd with the sced-com* which 
they were ^upjio?^d to ferliKse; The dried llesh hung on 
the icidTokl twlonj^'cii to the old women, because they repre¬ 
sented the Old Woman who Never Diei. A similar corn- 
tnedicine feaUval was held In autumn for the purpose of 
attracting the herds of bnfTalocs anti securing a supply of 
meat At that time every woman carried In her arms an 
uprooied plant of inal^t Tliey gave the name of the Old 
VVomari who Never OEea both to the mcljcc and to those 
birds which they fEganJed as symbols of the fruits of the 
earth, and they prayed to ihtra In autuisn raying, ” Mother^ 
have pity on ttsl «nd l» not the hlitcj cold too soon, lest 
wc have not meat enough 1 let not all the game depait. that 
we may have somclhing for ihe winter]" In autumn;, when 
the birds were flyfuK south, the [ndiaas thought that they 
were going home to the Oid Woman and taking to her the 
offerings tlwt had bMi hung up on the scaJTolds, espcdally 
the dried meat, whfch she ate-*' Here then wc Iwe the 
aplHc or divinity of the corn ootacelved as an Old Woman 
anS represented In bodily form by old women* who in their 
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Capacity of rcfifes*iitaliv&s rccctx'e somo a I least of tlie 
offerings Wfbich arc sntcnJdJ for her. 

Tiic Miiunis, aTicithcr tribe of Norlh American Indiana, 
tdl a ta!e in which the spirit of the com figures as a broken^ 
liowi^ o!ii mm They say that cofrip that is, make, first 
grew In l^eaveti^ arij that the Good Spirit commandtd It to 
go down and dwell i^vith men on earth. At hrst it tva^ 
reluctant to do hut the Good Spirit prevailed on it to 
by promtsieg that men would treat it well in toturn for the 
benefit they derived from it '*Sq corn came down from 
lieaveo to beodit tlie Indian^ and this is d^e lt^aJ^otl why 
lliey esteem it, atid ate bound lo take good care of it, and to 
nurUirc it, and not raiae more than Lticy actuidEy require, 
for theif own coflsmnption." But once ^ whole Lowa of the 
hfiaitik way severely punished for {klJIng in respect for die 
eom. They had raked a sgreat crop and stored much of it 
under ground, and much of it they packed for Iminediulc 
use In bags. Bui the com was so plentiful that tnudi of it 
still runained on the stalks, and ihc ^>00115 men grew reck* 
less and played with the shelled cobs, throwing Uicrn at eacli 
other, and at Last they even broke the cobs from the growing 
sUEki^ and pcited otiier with them loa But a jtidg- 
ineiit soon followed on such wicked conduu'L For when the 
hunters went ont to hunt, though the deer seemed to abound, 
they could kill nmliingi So the corn was |^nc and they 
eould get no meat» and the people were hungry. Wdl* one 
of tlie hunters^ maming by Hiinself in the woods to find 
something to cat for hts aged father^ came uix^n a srualJ 
lodge in the w^ildemes tvhere a decrepit old man was lying 
with hb back to the fire, Now tit* old man was no Dther 
than the Spirit of the Com, Be ^id to the young himter, 

** My grandson^ the Indians have afflicted me much, and 
reduced me the »d slate in which you se* me. In the 
side of the lodge you will find a bmall kettle. Take it and 
cal, and when you have sarifvficd yniir hunger^ I will ^ipcjih 
lo yof^'* But the kettle w^as full of such fin^ sweet com as 
ihe hunter hiid never in hb life seen before. When he had 
eaten hb fil^ the old man resumed the thread of hb db- 
coursci saying, " Vnur people Imve wantonly abused and 
reduced me to the state you now -see me m i my hack bfine “* 
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broken In itinny places ; tt waa Lhe fooliili young men of 
your town who did me Uiis evJI^ for I am Mandamin^ or 
corn, tliat carrtt down rrom beaven. Tn tbeir play they 
threw carn-coba ojid corners at one anolher* treating me 
with contempL I am the com-spirit whom they have 
JtijutetL That is why yon experience bad luck and famine. 

L am the cause; you feel my jti^t rcMitment, tlscrefore 
yqUf people are punished. Other Indians do not treat me 
m. They respect ine, aitd iio it is wdl with them. Had 
you iu> elders to check the youths at their wantofi sport? 

You are an eye-witness of my saflEbting^ Tliey are the 
effect of what you did to my body,” With that he groaned 
atifi covered himself up^ So tlie young hunter ictumed and 
reported what he bad seen and heard; and since then the 
indiam have been very earefui not to play with com in 
the ear,' 

In mine parts of India the harvfet-goddcss Gauri ia ti» 
represeiued at once by an tinmamed girl and by a bundle 
of will! balsam plants^ which U mmlc up Into the Hgure of a 
woman and dressed as such with mask, garments, and orrm* 
ment^ Both the huinaii and tlie vegetable representative 
of fhc goddess are worshipped^ and the intention of the 
whole ofiremony appears to be to ensure a good crop of 
rice*’ 
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Compared with the Com-mothcr of Germany and the 
harveat-Maidcfi of Scotland, the Bemetcr and Pefaephone ^ pt,. 
of Greece are late products of rdigious growth* Vet as 
tnembers of the Aryan family the Greeks must at nneiainiwiUw 
time or afrothcr have observed harvest customs like ^hose 
which are siill practised by Celts, Teutons, and Slavs* and mkImtIAw 
whidi^ far beyond the limits of the Aryan worlds have 
been practised by the Indians of Peru, the Dyaks- nfoHtfWMof 
Bumeut and many other natives of the Irjiea—a OuRipeiii 
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«urticletit p(tM5f tliiit the hlciu on \vblt:li theses cusLomd rcit 
arc fiot cmifined to any ofie w^c, bbt natnraJly ths^m- 

«e*Iv^ to all untutorod peoples eng? 4 :cd in agricultLine. It 
1$ probable, there fore, that Demeter and FersepUone, thw 
stately and beautiful figures of Greek mylholcjgy, out 
of the iiaiiie sJtiiplc beliefai and ptaedees which AElfi prevail 
among tmv ititKleni pea^ntry« and that they were repnetifntod 
by rude doUs made out of the yellow sheaved on many a 
harvi:^t-field bug before I heir hn^lhbg liniiges were wrought 
in bronce and marbEe by the master hands of Phidias and 
Praxiteles. A reminl^ccr^ce of that olden tJme^—ir aceni* so 
to say^ of the harvest-field—lingered to the last in the title 
uf the Malden (AVr^) by which Persepheme was commonly 
known, Thus if the protoEype of Dcmt^ier hi the Com>‘ 
tiuither of Germany^ the prototype of Penuiphune H ihe 
harvest-Matden, whlch^ autumn afier nutumitp is still made 
fmnt the bit sheaf on tJie of IkilqtihiidiJer. In deed, If 

we knew more about the peasant-farmer^ Of ancient Greece, 
we should probably find that even in classics] times Uicy 
CDiilinunJ annually to fashion thdr Coni-mothers (Demeters) 
and Maideui {Pcr«phon») out of the ripe corn on the 
har\^est-fielcK^ Hut unfortunatrly the Demcter and Perse^ 
phone wham ue know were the denizens of towns, the majestic 
mhohilants of lurdly temples; it was for siidi divinities 
alone that the refined writers of antiquity had ; the 
UTiOQUth rites performed by nisties ^man^t the corn were 
bencAtlt their notice. hlven if they noticed them, they 
probably never dreamed of any connexion between ihc 
puppet of corn-stalks on the sunny stubbk-field and the 
marble dfviriity Jn tJie <diady coolness of the tompfe. Still 
the WTitJugi even of these town^breJ and cultured persons 
afford us an occasional glimpse of a Uemeter os rude as the 
rudest tiiat a retnole German village can shew. Thus 
the story that fusion begat a child Plutus wealth ** 
''abundanceby Dcm^tcr on a thrice-pInughed field* may 
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be conipajcd Mviib. tlic West PiruB^ii^xi of th^ ttiock 

birth of a child on the han'est^ficJcL* In th\% PniiBian 
cuitom the pic tended iTXOlhtr I he Conr^ntlier 

die preicnUed ehild fepfMitu the Com- 
baby, ?uid the wlwle copcnmi^y U a charm to ensure a crop 
next year,* The owlom and tlic tegend alike point tr> an 
older practice of petforming. lunoog tlie sprouting crops m 
spring or the sttibble m autumn, one of thtae real or niimtc 
acU of pcocreadoii hy which, as wi* hjive secOi prfniiiEve 
man often seck^ lo infuse his own vSgoitniA life inlo the 
languid or decaying energies of nature* ^Another glimpse 
of the sa^mge under the civilised Demetcr wiU be afforded 
farther on, when we tome to deal with anutlicr !i 5 ^>cct of 
these agricultural divinttie& 

The reader may liavc observed that in modem folk- 
cunums Ihc eorn-sjjiril i,^ generally itrpre^nted cither by a 
Com-motlier (Old WomaWp elc) or by a Maiden (I-iarvest- ih*«pm ^ 
child* etc), not both by a Com^mother and by a Mnidcrw 
Why then did the Greek a fcpre^iit tlic csni both as a 
mother and a daugJvter? 

In tile Itreton custom the mother-sheaf—a large figure iVii«« 
made out of the last sheaf with a small corn-doll inside 
it—clearly represents both Jhe Com-mother and ihe Com- iHp-ctxkp 
daughter, the latter still mibora.* Agaiit, in the Pmssian 
custom JuM refcired to* the womiui wlw playt the part 
Corn-mother repfeseiits the ripe grain ; the child nppears to 
represent next year's com* which tmy be regarded, naturaily 
enough^ as tiie child of this yearns cem* ^Inci; It is from the 
seed i>f this yearns harvest I hit next ycarV crop will spring. 

Further, we jisive seen that among the Malays of the Feninuuli 
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TttE WES-^tOTifSR /A' ittANV LANDS- 


•ltd iordcttmes aniorig Tlifi Higlilandcfs of Soollsuid tKe S|tirit 
of llic tTain ia reprcsentfld in donble female fomi* both m Old 
and young, by ineanJi of ears taken alike fironi the ripe Cfop; 
in Scotl.^iid the old spirit of the com appears as the CarUnc 
Of CaiUtn^K the young spirit as the Maideit; while among 
ihe Sdalays of the I'cn mania the two spirits of the rice are 
dehidtely related to each other as mother and child.' Judged 
by these analqgics Demeier would be the ripe crop of tills 
year ; I’ctscphonc would be the seed-corn taken from it and 
lown in autumn, to reappear tn spring,* the descent of 
PerKphone into the lower world would thus be a mythical 
expression for the sowing of the seed i her reappearance m 
spring would signify the sprouting of the young corn. !u 
this way the Persephont of on* year becottiea the Demeter 
of the next, and this may very wdl have been the original 
foim of Ulc myth* But wlien with the advance of religious 
thought the cora came to be ptrisonlfied, no longer as a 
being that went Oimugh the whole cycle of birth, growth, 
reproduction, and death within a year, but as an inimortal 
goddess, consistency required that on* of the two personifi- 
cBtlons, the mother or the dauEhier, should be sacrificed 
llowcver, the double conception of the corn as mother and 
duughtef may have been too old stid too deeply rooted in 
tbc popular mind to be eradicated by logic, and so rocira 
had to be found in the reformed mj'th both for mother 
and daughter. This was done by assigning to Persephone 
the character of the com sown in autumn and sprouting in 
spring, while Dcmeter was left to play the somewhat vague 
part of the heavy- mother of the com. who laments its annual 
di.vappcaiuna; underground, and rejoices over its reappear¬ 
ance in spring. Tlius instead of a regular succession oi 
divine beings, each tiring a year and then giving birth to her 
successor, the reformed myth exhibits llic conccptlofli of two 
divine and immortal beings, one of whom annually disappMis 
into and reap]wars from the ground, while the other has little 
to do hut to weep and rejoice at the appropriate seasons.* 
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VI rm CORi^ AS MOTfiKR AAli DA UCirTEF a« i 

Thj» of the double pcrsot^iBcaiion of the torn 

in Greek myth aisumes that both penwriifitation^ (Demelcr 
and Pcfsephonc) are ori^'inaL Wut if we suppose ilisit Oie 
Greek myik stalled with a single poreonJficatiofn* tlie allcr- 
"Towth of a aceond peraonification may itcfhapji be explained 
L fullowB. On looking over the lism'eat cirstoms which have 
been passed under review, it may be noticed tliat they involve 
(irti distinct conceptiona of the corn-spiriL l or wheicas in 
some of the cusioraa the coni-spirit b ticated as immanent in 
the com, in others it is regarded as external to it Thus 
witen * particular alieaf is called by the name of tlte com* 
spirit, and U dressed In clothes and handled with reveremse,’ 
the spirit it clearly regarded as immanent in the com, Bui 
wlren the spirit is aaJd to make the craps erow ity passing 
through them, or to btight the grain of those usuinsl whom 
slie has a gnidge,' she is apparently conceived as distinct 
fmin, though excreising power over, the com. Conceived In 
the latter way Uie corn-spirit is in a fair way to become a 
deity of the com, if she has not become so already, OF 
thei>e two eoncepUons, that of the corn-spirit as iiutnattctil in 
the com Es doubtless the older, since the view of nature m 
aniimitcd by indwelling spirits appears to have generally 
precederi tlie view of it as eontratled by external deities t 
to put It shortly, animism precedes debm- In the banrest 
ciiatoraii of our Eurapcaii peasantry the corn-spirit seems 
to be conceived tinw as Immanent In the com and now as 
external to it in Greek roytholc^y, on the other hand, 
Dcmcter is viewed rather a* the dcit}' of the corn than as the 
spirit immoneitt In tt* The process of thought which leads 
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rm co/^ivsforNici^ I4V ma/itv ijlvds 

to dio chanE^ from the one mcxle of concepliori to the other 
ia ^(hropomorphism^ or the grad uni ifiverttmcJil *r (he im¬ 
minent spirits with more and more of the iltributes of 
huimitityi, As men emerge frona sairagery ihe tendency to 
humaAi^ their divinities gaiiis stteogth ; atiJ the mnte 
huiiijm these bcroinc the wider Is die breach which iesim 
ihem from the nitnnil objects of which they were at first 
merely the animating spirits or sonU, But (i> the progress 
upwards from savagery men of the same generatioit do 
not nwroh abreast: siid though ttie new anthropotnorphic 
gods may satisfy fhe rellgtou^^ wants of the more developed 
Intelligenoep,, the backward members of the cominunily will 
elitig b>* preference 10 the old animiatic notions- Hovr when 
the spirit of any Datnml object such is the com has been 
Invested with human qualities, detached from the object, and 
Converted iiiio a deity controlling it, the object itself fa, by 
the withdrawal of its spirit* left inanimate; it liccoines, so to 
say, a spiritual vacuum. But the |;iopuiar funej-, intolerant 
of such a vacuum, in other words, unable to conceive Any¬ 
thing as inauimate, immediately creates a frufth mythlcat 
being, with whidi it peoples the vacant object Thus the 
same natural object comes to be repie^ttrited in mythology 
by two distinct beings : first by the old spirit now separated 
Trom it and raised to the rank of a deity i second, by the 
Tiew spirit^ freshly created by the popular fancy to supply 
the place %'acated hy the old spirit on its ckvatJon to a 
higher spbcjit Foe example, in Japanese leligion the solar 
cl^racter of Ama-tcrosu^ the great goddess of the Sun, has 
J!>eept 3 ie obcicured, and acMirdingly tlie people liave personified 
(he sun afreatb under the name of Nk/tfrift ■“iun- 

wheeling personiLgc^” and O lama^ augu5t+hcaven- 

j>ath-pefSonage" ; to the loww class of JapanEae at llie 
present day, eapedslly to women and children, O 
fa the actual sun, fcxlesi, mythless^ and uneucufnbcretl by 
any fiarmal worslifpp yet looked up to as a moml being who 
rcurard? the good, punishes Uie wicked, and oDfoicea oaths 
made in hfa In such caa« the problem for mytholEjiy 

having gol two dfatinct periionificatlon? of the same object, 
what to do with them ? flow are thdr relations to each oihei 

1 Sirnit^Lirndm, rpOSJ^ p. l lj. 
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l<i be iiijuiiteil, antJ room found for both fn tbe injfthological 
? When ihe old spirit or new deity Is conceived 9s 
creating or producing the ebiect in qgcslicm, the problem is 
easily solved. Since the object is believed lo be ptCKlticcd 
by the old spirit, and animated by the new one^ the latter,as 
the soul of the object, must also owe its existence to the 
former ; thus the old spirit will stand to the new one os pro¬ 
ducer to produced, that is, in mythology, as parent to child, 
and If both spirits are conceived as femate, their relation will 
be that of mother and daugliter. In this way, starting from ^^1^ 
a single personification of the corn as female, mytliic fancy 
■night in lime reach a double pcraoniGcatfon of it as mother 
and daugliier. It would be very mb to affirm that this was ^ 
the way in which the myth of Demetcr and Persephone ^ 
aetiinlly l«tk shape; hut it seems a legitimate conjecune [thLriiv 
that the reduplicalion of deities, of which Dcmeter and 
Pcncphoiie furntsl) an example, may sotnetimea have arisen cBM^aich 
in the way indicated. For example, among the |«irs of 
deities dealt with In a former part of this work, it has been tUxL 
shewn that there arc grounds for pegarding lioth tmsand her 
companion god Osiris as personifications of the com.^ On 
the hy|>othesis just suggested, Jsts would be the old 00m- 
spirit, and Osiris would bo the newer one, whose relatitmship 
to the old spirit was vartously explained as that of brother, 
hust>and, and son :* for of enutse mythology would alwa^ys 
be free to aceount for the coexistence of the two divinities 
in more ways than one. It must not, however, be forgotten 
lliat tilts proposed explanation of such pairs of deities as 
Duineter and peraephone or Isis and Osiris is purely con¬ 
jectural, and is only given for what it fa worth. 
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CHAPTER VH 


Un^EKSES 

§ £W» RfftpirS 

iie^kaihi T>J the preceding paij^ an attempt has been made to shew 
iliat Ifi the Corn-mother and Haivc**-maiden of Korthci^i 
!!!Si‘, Europe we have the prototypes of Demctcr and Persephone. 

But an esscrifiai feature ia still wanting to eotnplcte the 
rescRiblance. A leading incident in the Gruh myth is the 
death and risarrectfon of PcfsephOPe; it Is this incident 
«]rtb e( whjeh, coupled with the nature of the goddess as a deity of 
vegetation, links the myth with the cults of Atlotik Attis, 
OiMi.«d OhItib, and Dionysus; and it is In virtue of this incident 
““1“ a place in our diseuflsion of the Dying 

God. It fcmaiHft, therefore, to see whether the conception 
of the annual death and resurrection of a god, which figures 
so prominently in these great Greek and OHontal worships, 
has not also its origin Or its analogy in the nistk rites 
observed by reapers and vine-dressera amongst the corn- 
shocks aud the vines, 

rutwWr Our general ignorance of the popular superstilions and 

customs of the ancients has already been confessed. But 
the obscurity which thus hangs over the first beginnings of 
ancient religioa Is fortunaldy dissipated to some extent in 
the present rqw- The worships of Oslriit, Adools, and Attis 
had thsir respective seabs, as we have seen, in ligypi, Syria, 
and Bhr>'eia ^ and in each of these countries certain harvest 
and vintage customs are known to have been observed, Ihe 
resemblance of which to each other and to the national rites 
smick tlte aridcnts tlicmstives^ and, compared with the* 
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Hftrv«l cyatc^ms of modem peasants m cl barl^ritms. seems 

to throw some Uylil on the origin of the nes in questi^. 

It has been already iiientloncd, on the authoniy of 
Diodoms, that in andenl Egypt llic reapers we« wont t* 
lament over the firtt slieaf oit. Invoking Isis as the goddes 
to whom they o^-«3 the discovery of corn. To the 
song or cry sung or uttered by Egyptian rcap^ the Gt«Ws 
caw the name of Maneros. and cKplainwi the name by a 
Liy that Maneros, the only wn of the first 
irtvSitcd aEriculture. and. dying an untimely dwtE wSs thus 

lamented by the people.* It appea^ fomX 

Maneros is due to a misunderstanding of the formul 

,frdd.Hr./im.“Come to the bouse" wliieh has 

»i various Egyptian writings, for example m the di^ of 

Isi, in the Hook of the Dead * il«i« we may 

ihe cry «iAf was chanted by the reapci^ over the ^t 

com « a dirge for the death of tltc cortt-spirit (IsB or 0 «™) 

and a prayer for its return. As dte cry was raised over tl« 

first ears reaped, it would seem Uiat the 

believed by the Egyptians to be pr^ent in 

cut and ll die under Uic sickh. We have seen ^ 

Malay Peninsula and Java the fi«t 

repreLt either the Soul of the ^J Is 

Z RIce-bridegmom.* In parts of th^ 

Ueated much in the same way that the l^t sheaf 
ekewhere. It is reaped by the mistress herself, taken ho^ 
and set in the plw* of honour mar the holy P‘^ 1 :*/®^ 
waids It Is threshed separately, and wme o i _ 

mixed with the next years seed-cora^ S 

while the last com cut was generally «s^ to 

sheaC it was sometimes, though rareiyi Ibc tiist corn 
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cut th;it clrcirsed up as at woman and cairfecl home with 
ceremony*^ 

In Phoenicia and Western Asia a plaintivc son^, like 
that ehanied hy the com-reapers, was sutiE at die 

irintd^c and probably (to judge by analogy) also at harvest- 
This Phoenician song was called by the Greeks t-irms or 
Adinus and captained, tike Maneros, as a lament fof tlic 
death of h youth named Linus.^ Aecondlng to one story 
Linus was brought up by a ahcphertl^ but torn to pieces by 
bia dogs* Bulj like Maneros^ Use name Littu^ or AllinuS 
api?ears to have originateti in a verba! mlsunder^teindingp and 
to be nothing more than t he cty ei /ahh, lliat b '* Woe to Uft," 
wiifch the Phoenicianis probably uttciod in moumiijg Jor 
Adonis at least Sappho seeans lo have f^arded Adoni!! 
and LinuB as equivalent^ 

In Bitbynia a Like mournrul ditty^ called Bomius or 
iBorimus^ was chanted by Marian dynTan reapers. Bonriu;; 
was said lo have been a handsome youth, the son of King 
Upias or of a wealtby and distinguished tmn. One summer 
day, watching the reapers at work In his ficlrls. he w-ent lo 
fetch them a drink of water and w'as no vex beard of more. 
So the reapers sought for him* calling him in plaintIve 
strains, ivliicb they continued to chant at harve^ ever after¬ 
wards.* 


§ J. AV7//ff^ t/if Cc^rn-sfirti 

In riifj'gia the corroipondirng $ong, sung by hnr\^csters 
btith at reaping and at thresbifig, was called Lityers^ 
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According to ono sU>t>'. Utycrfics w« a bastard soti of i^pin^ 
Midas^ King of Phiygiii and dweJt at Celacnac- !lc 
used to rtap the cohi* and had an enormous appetite, 

When a s-trangef happaied tii enter I he corn-field or to 
pass by it» liiycrses gave him plenty to eat and drinkp 
then took him to the corn'fields on the banks of the 
Maeander md compelled him b> reap along willi him, 

1,a3tly, it was his custom to wrap tlie fitranger in a sliE^afp 
cat off his head witb a sickle, and eanr>^ away ha 
bodyi swathed in the com stalks- But at list Hercules 
undertook to reap with hitn> cut off his head with the 
sickle, and threw' his botly into the rivcf*^ As l-IercuJes 
h reported to have stain Lilycrses in the same way that 
Lilveretii tflciv others (as Thesctis treated Sinifr and Sciron)^ 
we "may infer that Lit>'crBi3 used to throw the bodies of his 
victims into the riv«'. According to another version o( the 
storyp Htyerses* a son of MidaSi was wont to challeitgQ 
people to a teaping match with him, and if he vanqiLwhcd 
them he used to thrash them ; but one day Iw met with a 
stronger reaper, w^ho slew him.* 

lliitrc arc aome grounds for supposing that in theMS Tbr ^ 
stories of Litycrses we have the description of a Phrygian 
han'csl custom in accordance with which certain persons, 
specially strangers passing the harvest field, were regularly ^ 
rcgajtJcd aa embodiinetib! of the co^-spirlhand as such wcie 
scjOTi by the reapers, wmpt in sheaves, and beheaded* their 01 
bodies, bound up lu the corn-stalks, being aftenvards thrown 
into w'ater as a raiii-chanm The grounds for this sup- gicfnt^ 
position arc, firsts the reserafalfttice of the Litytrs^es story to 
the harvest cu.^toma of European pcaaantiy> and, second^ the 
frei^uency of human samficea offerwl by savage races to 
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pfnmoitf Ums fcrtiUty the ficlij&. We \ri1l cxMilnc these 
^rountb ituccessivelyr bc|flodltsg wftth the Termer. 

In cempariiTg the stoiy with the harvest customs of 
EuropeJ three peints deserve spcckl sttention^ n;iiTiely; L the 
rcipIriE inst<^aiid the binding of persotis in the sheaves; JL the 
killing of the corn-Bpirit or his represciitatlvea; TTL the treal* 
ment of ViiftOra to the harvest field or of strangers passing tL 

L In regard to the first head, we have imn that Tn 
modem Europe the person wlio cuts or binds or threshes the 
last sheaf is orten exposed to rough tfcaUneiU at the h^nds 
of h is fcdow-laboums. For exam pi Cp Iw is bound up hi [be 
last sheafp asnl* thus encwdi ia carried or emied uhqutp 
beaten^ drenched with waier^ thrown on e dungbilh and so 
forth* Of* if he U spared ihU horseplayp he Is at 
the of ridicule o< is thought to be destined to suffer 

some fiufifortijne in the o^urse of the year* licnoe the 
harvesters are naturally Teluctatil to give the last cut at 
reaping or the last stroke at thioshing or to bind the last 
slicaf* and towards^ the dose of tlsc work this relucUnce 
produces an eniiilation among the labourers, each striving 
to finish hiib task as fast as possible^ in order that he 
may csca{>e the invldtous diiitmctlon of being IsuL* For 
exdmplc^ In Uic neighbourhood of Danzig^ wlu:n the winter 
com cni and mostly bound up In sheaves, the portion 
which still remains to be bouin] 1$ divided amongst the 
wumeri binder?, each of whom receives a swath of equal 
length to bind A crowd of reapern. child reti, and idlent 
gather round to witness the contest* and at the word, ^' Sd^e 
the Old Man+^ the women fall to work, all binding their 
allotted swaths as hard as they can. The spectators watch 
them narrowly, and the wtrtnati who cannot keep pace w-iih 
the rest and con sequent ly binds the lai^t sheaf has lo cany 
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ib= OM Man Clhat U. the last ihtaf ntadt np In Lhc form of 
a inttnj to ihc farmhouse and deliver it I* the fanner with 
the words,” Here I briny >-au the Old Man“ At Uie supper 
which follows, the Old M»i> Is 

itn abuiulaiit portion of food, which, » he cannot cat it, 

H» the sftarc of the woman who camcti him. Aftcrr»^ds the 

Old Hwi is plao«i r 

ttmnd him. Or the wornan who btiuntl the l^t ahcaf dances 
far a ijood w'hile wrilh the Old Man, while the rest omi a 
ring round ttiem j afterwarda they all. otw after the other, 
a siiiElc round with him. Further, the woman who 

iK«.n4 iiK t.a .i»»f e<». i»«if ky 

Man till die next harvest, and « oflcn inoekcd wd^ 

■-M«c comes die Old Mau." ^ t" 
rmiaia. when the lye has been rc^vf^ and 
a« about to be Lied up. the t'lnden stand m two ^ 
fadng each other, ever)' womim with hw ^ 

»tmw rope before her. At a given signal they ^ 

Utetr sticavca, and the one who is the last to fitnah »s tidicaJ 
by the rest Not only so. but her sJitnf » up '*1 

hmnm. shape and called the Old Mim. and .he must 
carry it home to the fannyanj, whero the ^ 

. Xte .o„,4 he. end It 

to the farmer and deUver ft to him with the word^ 
bring the Old Man to the Master, »y"“( 
he «ts a new one." After that the Old Man la wt up 
agaSit a IrW. where he remains for a tong time, the butt of 

nearly finletiol. the reapet* .ay, •• t.o». we 

Old Man.** £aoh of them «t3 himself to reap * 

r "l^-' .’r= St e^nlSS /;J."v»n 

talc'ftc old^n." SameUmea a black n.a,k hfim.«d «> 

the roapor-s face and ht is dressed 1 

the reaj^r is a woman, she is ■" h tLToe as 

dance follows* At the supper the 

large a portion of fooii as the others, ^ 

similar STthreshing ; the person who gives the lost stroke ts 

« - u h 1 ^ --J-i'-j J..H Cjvj«m 
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said to have the Old Man* At tht stip|M:r giimn to the 
thrtisheni he haa to eat out of the cream-kdle and to 4dnk a 
great deal Morwvcr^ he is quizaetl and tcaml In all lorta 
of ways tiU be firev himself from fiiithcr annoyance by 
treating the othm to In^ndy or bccf * 

Ctditum irf These illustrate the contests in reaping^ thralv 

lug, arid bittding which lake place amtmgslL die hatveutenrSp 
Km iiMiki from their ut)willingt)e^ to suffer the ridicule and dtscamrort 
ipcumed by the one w^ho hafipens to finish hii work last It 
wilt be rcmembeted that the person who is last at reapings 
liimtwr. pinjjng. Of ihreshifigp h regarded as the rcpresenlative of 
tlie com-spiritt’ and this Idea h more fully expressed by 
binding him or her In corn-stalks- The fatter custom has 
been already illaatrutcd, but a few more instance may be 
added. At Kioxin, near Stettin^ die harresCera call out to 
the wamaii who binds tJie lost sheaf, Von Jiave the Old 
and must keep him.'^ The Old Man is a great bundle 
of com decked with fiowers and rEbbons, and fashioned intfi 
a rude semblance of the human fqim It b fastened on a 
mke or strapped on a horsc^ and brought with music to the 
Tillage. In detivering the Old Man to the former^ ihc 
woman saysr^— 

S£rt it ikf Oid 
//f can K0 /at^r flw 

Ha atfl Mimsf i/m /fw/w', 

mufi tmtt ivtfi /kt 

Ladtiei and^ ^ 4 * kind 
At fintwnL** 

As late as the first half of the nineteenth century the 
custom was to tie up the woman herself in pease-straw^ and 
bring her with music to the farmhouse,, where the harvesters 
danced with her rJIJ the pease^straw fell off* In other 
villages round Stettin, when the last harvest^waggon is being 
loaded^ there is a regular race amongst the women^ each 
striving not to be last Fur she who places the last sheaf 
on thcji^'aggoii is culfed the Old Afan, and iS completely 

^ W. MannJwTtfr* SfyfhfiiA^ukt tm [Vkiin«, iP/Sh 
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jur-ithctl in arn-stalks ; she iS also dwkcil with flowers, aiid 
flowers and a helmet of straw arc placed on her head, !n 
aolemii procession she carries ihe harvt»l-ctown to the ^airc, 
over whose bead she holds it while she utters a string of 
good wishes. At the dance which folbws, the Old Man 
has the right to choose his, or rather her, partner; it Is an 
honour to dance with him.^ At KlanlwnfcWe, in the riislrict 
of Potsdam, the woman who binds the Iasi sheaf at the tye^ 
harvest is saluted with the ct>’. " You have the Old Man,* 
A woman is then tied up in the lust sheaf In such a way 
llmt only her head is left free : her hair also is covered with 
a cap made of lye-staltta, adornctl with ribbons and flowt^ 
She is called the Harvest-man, and must heep dancing in 
fiont of the last harvest-waggon till It reaches the squire’s 
house, wltcre she receives a present and is released from her 
envelope of com.* At Gommurn, near Magdeburg, the 
reaper who cuts the Inst cars of corn fa often wrapt up in 
corn-stalks so completely that it is hard to see whether 
there It ft iTiM Itt biifidlc or riot* Tints wr+ipt up i* 
taken by another stalwart reaper on his back, and carried 
round the field amidst the joyous cries of the harvesters. 
At PreuhausMi, near Merseburg, the person who binds the 
last sheaf is umipt In care of oats and saluted as the Oals- 
man, whcreupoti the others dance round him.* At Brie, Isle 
de France, the farmer himself i* tied up in the jfrJ/ sheaf. 
At the harvert-home at Udvarhely. Transylvania, a person 
it encased in corn-stalks, and wears on his head a cn^ 
made out of tite last ears tut On ff»ctiiiig the village he i* 
soused with water over and over.* At Dingelstcdt, in the 
district of Erfurt, down to the first half of the nineteenth 
century it was the eustom to lie up a road in the last sheat 
He was called llw Old Man, and was brought home on the 
last waggoti, amid huiias and music. On reaching Ae farm* 
yard he was rolled rtnind the barn anil drenched with wati^. 
At Ndrdlingen in Bavaria the man who gives the last stroke 
at threshing is wrapt in straw ami rolled on the thrashing* 
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flodf.* Ill ?omc parts of ObcrpfaJ^, B;ivartnf he h said to 
"get the Old Mha/' Is wrapt m straw^ and carried to a 
neighbour who Jilis tiq* yet finished his tbrnshirig,* fn Sikshi 
the woman who bhithi tlic last shenf ha^i tci aiihtnit to n good 
deal of hofse-play. SJm Lp pushed, knocked down, and tied 
up in the sheafp after whidi ihe is called the com-pu|ai>et 
In ThUfingen a ^usage is stuck in the last 
sheaf ai ihtcshingi and ihroH-n* with the sheaf, on the 
threshing'R oot. It is called the fJt%rr£nu^rjt or 
and is eaten by all the th«hcr5. After they have eaten it a 
man U encased rn pease-straw, and thus attirecl b led through 
the village.* 

TTu^wa^ Ln ail these cas £3 the idea i& that the tpirit of the 
—-the Old ^Tan of vcgctatJoii—b driven out of the corn 
(Ml ot lb* taat cut or last thmshed^ and lives in the ham during^ the 
winter. At flcjwine-time he ^ocs oat iigain to the fields to 
twe iTur. resume his activity as animiUlng force among tltc sprouting 

ivj IlM „ a 

*ULt*f_ eorix 

ainOkf Ideas of the same sort appear to attach to ihe last com 

rattan ^ In Indk At Hoshangibid, in Central India, when the reaping 
twrti in 13 nearly done, a patch of com, about m rood in extent^ ts teft 

standing in the cultivator's last field,and the reapers rest a littifc 
Then they rush ai this reinnant, tear it up, and emt it into the 
air* shouting victory to one or oiher of the local gods, according 
to their rd^ious persuasion. A sheaf is made out of this 
com^ tied to a bamboo, set Up in the last harvcai cart, and 
carried home in tnumpL Here U U fastened up In the 
th resiling-Roor or attached to a tree or to the cattle-shed, 
where its services are hdd to be ei^ntial for the purpose of 
avcittng ike evil-eye,* A like custoni prevails in the eastern 
«f b Eric tfl of the North ■ Western Provin Cea of I ndt'a SoiueLimcs 
a llttfe patch h left untllled as a refuge for the held-spirit; 
sometttnes it is sown, and when the com of this patch has 
been reajtcd with a nish aud a shout, it b presented to the 
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prfel, whti offers it lo tlic li>cal ^ods or bestows it on a 

]I. Passini; to iJic i^eeond point of compiirisoii bcivvecn theKim- 
tlic LityetMs story and Kuropean. harvest cttdloins^ we hftvc 
iickv to s« that In the latter the eom-splrit Is often believed "'F*^ ** 
to be killed nl reaping ot tbresliing. In tlie Roniadal and 
other ixirLd of Norway* when the liaymaking is over^ the 
people say that the Old Hay-man has been killed/^ Tn 
some parti of Bavaria the who give$ the last stmke 

at tlrreshing Is said to Imve killed the Corn-man^ the Qats* 
man, or the Wliftat-raan, accofthor to the crop.* In the 
Canton of Tillot, in Lothringtn^ at threshing tJic Uist com 
the men keep time with their flails, e^itng cut as they 
thrEsh* We are kilUng the Old Woman 1 Wc are killing 
I he OM Woman !If there Is an old woman In the house 
nhe 1^ wamerl to save hej^f, or she will be struck dead.* 

Near Ragnic, In Uihuitnia^ the imx handful of com is left 
standing by ftself, with llie worda, " llie Old Womml 
is sitting in there," Then a youtii:; reaper whets his scythe, 
andp with a strong sweeps cuts down the haudruL ft is tioiv 
suld of him that "he cut off the Boba's head " ; and be 
rtroeives a gratttity from the &rmcr and a jugful of water over 
hSs head from the farmer'a wifcp* According to another 
accountp every Lithuanian reaper makes haste to fi«iah his 
tiuk; for the Old Rye^woman lives in the last stalks^ and 
wliocver cuts the Last stalk* kflU the Old Hyfi'woman, and by 
killing her ht brings Irtruble on himself* In Wflkiachken, in 
the district of Tilsit^ iite man w^ho cuts the Iasi com goes by 
the itamt ofthe killer of the Rye-woman.*** In Ijthuania, 
a^in^ the corn-spirit h believed lo he killed m thfesJdng as 
well as at rcapingi When only a single pile of com fcmaltia 
to be thrc^hedi all the threshers aiuddenly atop back a few 
paces, as if at the word of command. Then they fall to work, 
plyrng their flails with the otmosl rapidity and vehemence, 
till thej' come to the last bundle Uptm this thc>* fling 
themselves with almt^l frantic fury, straining evcT>'-ncrfve, 
and raining blows on it till ihe word ■* Halul ** rings om 
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sharply from ihc iaukt. The man wHmc » the taat to 
Tall after the cotnmnatl to stop lias hexm given is rmmediaieiy 
suiTOundixl by alt the rwt, cT>'jng mt that '^he has simck 
the Old R)Tne-wmnaii dentd.'^ He has to expiate the deed by 
treating: them to brandy j and, like the man who cuts the 
last coriip he b known as "the killer of the Old Rye- 
woman.'* ^ SoTnetimes in Lithuania the slain conm-spirit was 
repreiKiitcd by a puppet This ft femate figure was tttaule 
out of eom-sulks^ dressed in clothes^ and plajced on the 
threshing-floor, under the heap of Com which uvai to be 
tlireshod last Whrjever thereafter gave the last stroke oi 
threshing '‘jiruck the Old Woman dead." * We have already 
met with examples of burning the figure which represents 
the com-spirit* In the East Riding of Vorkshue a cu:jtoni 
called “burning the Old Witch ** is observed on tJic last day 
of harvest A small sheaf of com b burnt on the field in a 
lire of stubble I i>eas are parched at the fire and eaten with 
B liberal allnwiince of ale; and the lads and lasses romp 
about the flames and amuse thems6l^%s b>’ blackening «^ch 
other's faccs.* Sometimes^ again^ the corn-^spirit Is repre^ 
sented by a man, who lies down podcr the last com; 
ifmfs, ft ia threAed upon his body, and the people say that 
uXm *3 being beaten to death."* We saw that 

somccittics the farmeds wife fa ihruat together with the Isst 
sheaf under the threshing-machine, as if to thresh her, and 
that afterwards a pretence ia made of wmiinwing her* At 
Voldcrs^, in the Tytok huska of com are stuck behind the 
neck of the man who gives the last stroke at threshings and 
he is throttled with a straw garlaiiii If he is tall, it la 
believed that the com will be tall next year. Tlieo he Is 
tied on a bimdle and flung into the rIverJ In CaHnthia^ 
the thresher who gave the last slrokc, and the person who 
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milcd the t^l sheftf OFt the threshin^-dDOr^ Are bauird h^mJ 
And foot ivith straw bands^ Arid crowns of straw arc placed 
nn their heads^ Tlien they are tled^ face to on a 
siccfge^ drugged through the vilUgCi and diing into a brook/ 
ilic etistotn of throwing the representative of the com-Spirit 
into n streaTiiH hke that of drenching him with wRict^ 
as usuaJ* a rain<HaiTn/ 

liL Thus far the repmsenratines of the Com-spmt have tom-^snii 
generally b«n the man qt woman who (rwt% hinds^ ot ^ 
ih resales the la^t Oont. Wt now corrie to the cases in which ■ utm^ 
the com-spirit ia representjed either by a stmngcr passing ^ 
the harvest-hdd (as m the LUyerse* tdeji of by a visitor 
entering it for the first tisne; All over Gempny it is b^u^nnST 
customary' for the reapm or thr^hers to Jay hoJd of 
paasing strangers nnd bind them with a rope made of 
corn-stalks, tiU they pay a forfeit: and when the farrtrer 
himself or one of his guests enters the field or the threshings 
floor for the titne, he is treated in the sajne way. 
Sometimes the ro^ic is only tied round hia arm or his feet 
or his nock/ But somefinm he is regnlarlj' swathed in 
corri. Thus at Hol^r in Norft*ay^ whoever enters the lielil, 
be he the master or a stranger* is tied up in a sheaf athI 
must pay a ransom, fn the neigh boiirho^ of Socst, when 
the farmer visits the flaic-puiters for the first time, he is 
completely enveloped in flax; l^aBsers-by are aUo sur¬ 
rounded by the women, tied up in flax, and compelled to 
stand brandy/ At Nofdlmgcn strangers are caught mKh 
straw ropes and tied up in a sheaf till they pay a forfeit* 

Among the Germans of Ifaselbcfg, in West Ihjheniiaj a^ soon 
as a farmer bad given ihc last com to be itircahcd on the 
threSihlniI»l]aor> he was sw^aijicd in It and hod to redeem 
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himself by a ptetenl of caWes.' Iti Anbalt. v/hen ihe pm 
prietor or one of hit family, the atovani, or even » stranger 
eflters Ills har«iMiclil for the fii^< time after the feapmg 
hti# beeun, the wife of tl« chief leapef tics a rojie twisted of 
corn-ears, or a nosegay ina^le of eoro*eara aticJ flowers; to 
bis arm. and tie Is oblipsd lo rtmsom himself by the payment 
gf a fine.* tn the canloti of Putanees. in Normandy, a 
prcicnee of tying op the owner of the land fn the last sheaf 
gf wheat Is still practised, or at lea-kt was still practised some 
quaner of a century agOL The task falls to the women alont 
They throw themselves on the proprietor, Jiei*c him by the 
arms, the legs, and the body, throw him to the ground, and 
stretch him on the last sheaf Then a show is made of 
binding him, and the conditinns to be observe*! at the 
harvest-sapper are dictated to him. When he has accepted 
therm, Ise is released and allowed to gel Up* At Brk, Isle 
de Kratice, when any one who does not belong to the farni 
passes by the h arrest-fields the reapen give ch^ If tlwy 
catch him, they hind him In a aheaf and bite him, one aflef 
the other, in the forehead, crying " VoU shall cany the key 
of the fkItL'** "To have the key" is an cxprewloo tued 
by hAfii'Mter^ elsewhere in th« sertse of to cut or bind or 
thjei=h ttie twt nlienf; ^ hence, il h eqoivaknt to ihe phf&sei 
- Vou hAve the Old "“ You sue the Old Man;' which 

nfe addressed to the cutler, binder^ or thresher of the last 
shca^. Thcfcfhne, when a atranger, sia at Brie, U titd up tn 
3 sheaf and told that he wjU "carry the key of the field/* ll 
is aa much JLi to say that he b the Old Man^ that U, an 
erdbodiEnent of the corn-spirit In hop^picklng^ if a wdl- 
dresi^ acranger passes the hop-yard* he i* seised by she 
wom$n, tumbled into the hm, coveted with leaves* and not 
rekased dll he ha= paid a fine* tn some parts ofScotJantl^ 
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(lartickilart/ in the counties of Fife and KinroB« down to 
fccent times the I'capcrs used to fuiie and dump, as it was 
calkcl, any attanger who happened to visit or pass by the 
harvest field- The ewawni was to lay hold of the stratiifer 
by his aitklc* and aimpita. Hit him up. and bring the lower 
part of his jwrson into violent contact with the groniid. 

Women as well as men ivcrrc liable to be thus treated. 

Tlw practice of Interposing a sheaf between the soffeuM 
and tlie ground is said to be a modern refirernent* Com¬ 
paring tilts custom with the one practised nt Putanges in 
Normandy, which has just been descfilxd. we may ton- 
jccture that in Scotland the -durntMTig" of strangers on the 
han.'Csl-fietd wn» originally a prelimiuiwy to wrapping them 
up In sheaves of com. 

Ceremonies of a rk>mewhat similar kind are performed by orw 
the Tarahumate Indians Of Mexico not only at harvest but 
also at hoeing and pUjughing- “ When the work of hochw 
end weeding is finished, the workei^ sciic the master of the 
field, and, tying his aims crosswise behind him. load all the 
implementa. that is to say, the hoes, upon his back, fastemng *bU 
them with miles.. Then they form two single colurnns, ttie i-*™*- 
landlord in the middle between tJiero. and all facing the 
house. Thu* they start homewaTti Simultatieoualy the 
two men at the head* of the columns begin to ran rapidly 
forward some thirty yards, cross each other, then turn back, 
ran along the two columns, cross each other again at the rear 
and take their places each at the end of his row. As thej* 
pass each oilier ahead and In the rear of the columns they 
beat their mouths with the hollow of their liand* and yell. 

As soon as they reach their places at the foot, die next pair 
in front ol the columns starts off, running in the same 
and thus pair after pair ijerforms the tour, the procession a 
tivc time advancing toward the house. A short dlsiofice o 
front of it they come to a halt, and are met by tw^ young 
men who carry red handkerchief*, tied to sticks like ags. , 
Tl« father of the family, still tied up and loaded with the 
hoc*, steps forward alone and kneels down irr front of ii* 
houlc-door. The (lag-bcareis w'ave their banner* over hint, 
and the women of the household come out and kneel on 
’ I llvwa Cwlum*.'' 


urm^SMs 






ihcit left kners^ firat towani the iiwd nftef a UtUe Wi hile 
tt^ward eadj of olhcr cardinal poinLn. west, ft<iuth, and north 
In conduaion Ehe ate waved in front of the houst 

The father then tIscs and the pcoi>k untie h(m. wUcmipon 
he BrtJt salutes the women with tlie ubuhI greetings ' I^wfra/* 
or * Kwiri^ /' Now they all go into the house, and the man 
makes a short speech thanking them iH for the aiu^istaiice 
they have given hiiUi for bow could he Have gotten through 
his work without them f They have provided him with a 
ycays life (that is, with the wherewithal to lustam rt)^and 
now he IS going to give them tesvino. He gives a diinkmg* 
gourd full to racli one tn the assembly, and appoints one 
man among them to distribute more to all- The same 
ceremony is perforiiied after the plaiighing and after the 
harvesting. On the first oecasion the lied man may be 
made fo carry tlw? yoke of the o3cen« on the second he docs 
not carry any thing** ^ The meaning of Uiwe Mearicafi 
ceremonies is not clear. Pcfhjip'S the oiatom of lying up 
the farmer at hoeing^ ploughing, and reaping is a ftirm of 
expiatfon or apology elfered to the spirits of the earth, who 
afft naiufally disturbed by agriolUnral opcfatioOfl^* When 
the Yabitn of Simbang in German New Guinea ice tliat 
the taro plants in their fields are putting forth leaves, they 
olTec sacrifice of sago*broth and pork to the ^plKts of the 
former owners of the Innd, in order that they may be kindly 
disposed and not do harm but let the fruits tipeti* 
Similarty when the Alfoors or Toratljas of Central Celebes 
are planting a new field, they offer rice, eggs, and so forth 
Vj the sonli of the former owners of the tand-^ hopiog ihat^ 
mollified by these offeringg^ the souls will make the crops to 
gmw and thrive,* However* this c^cplanation of the Mexican 
ceremonies at hoeing, ploughing, and reaping is purely con- 
jeeturat. Ja these ceremomet there is no evidence that, as 
tn the parallel Euiti|>eaii custom?* the fomieT h identified 
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wid> the com-spirit. since he is »n»‘ wrapt up in the 

*** Ht that as it may, the etidimee Btldticctl ttbyve sjulTicds 
to prove that, lihe the ancient tJt>wcs, mcxlcrn European 
reaLs have been wont to tay hold of a i».s«nic 
and tic him up its a shcol tt is not to l« cjcpcctcd t la puh ib*ir 
tliey should complete the parallel by cutlinG off Im head : 
but if tliey do oat take such a strong step, their largu^e 
and eesliirc! are at least indicatLv*e of a desire to do six For 
Insuncc. in Mecklenburg on tlie first day of reapme. if tire 
master or mistress or a stranger enters the field, or merely 
passes by it, all the mowers face towanitt him and sharped 
their so'thes, dashing their whel-atonci^ afiainst them In 
Iinisod, aa if tiicy were makins ready In inow. Then the 
woman who lead* the mowers steps tip to him and uo 
a band round his left arm. He must ranmin bimseU by 
payment of a Jbrfcit* Near RatzeburB, when the master 
or Other person of mark enters the field or bp it, 

all Utc harvesters stop work and march towards hiin m a 
body, the men wIU% their scythes in front On meeting h>^ 
they form up lit line, men and women. The men 
poles of their scythes Jn the ground, as they do in whett ng 
them j then they take off their caps and hang tlrem on the 
scythes, while their leader stands forward and makes a 
speech. When he has done, they all whet their scythes m 
meaimred lime very loudly, ifief which they put ^ their 
cap*. Two of the women binder then come forward ; one 
of them ties the master or stranger (as the case inay be) 
with com-eats or with a silken bond; the other dehyers 
a ihyminff address. The following are specimens of the 
speeches made by the reaper on these occMions. Iti ^me 
parts of Pomeraiutt every passer-by la slopped, his 'vay being 
Crred with a cont-fope. The reaper* form a c.relc mund 
him and sharpen their scythes, while iJicir leader says=— 

TAf mm fwvfyt 

TAt iuv Ahi^ ^ 

TAf vffii 

^ fAr HWfc/ ^ 
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Then the procew of whetting the scythes is icpcsted.’ At 
Ramin, in the rtlttncl of Stettin, the stranger, standing 
cndrelcd bj' the reaper^ is thus addressed i —- 

** lir^t HIj 

atfr 4TW>r/iJ 

wt rAfoF mfJFdi^^t aitJ jf/A//. 
jif'V oA^ii^ ajiul 

^ fAt wfV/ J^r Attii hwtify‘ 

Thi yoltf will Mi^Pt At 

J/imr pra/tr At Ptvt liJh^ 
rwftjdJ^ d r^JU tfi 

That rn these crujitoms the whetttng of the scythes « 
fTuUy fnciint a ptetlminiiTy te mowing appears froin ihc 
following v^njition of the preceding customs In the dffitrici 
ckf Ltineburgt when any one entets the harvest-held^ be is 
asked whether he will engage n good fellow, !f be says 
yea* the harvesters mow Some swaths^ yelling and ^rEaming. 
and then ask him for drink^moTiey," 

^rrtww On the threshing'fiwr ^tningin^ are also regarded aa 
embodiments of tfie corn-isplrit, and are treated accottJlngly^ 
bTciwtuw At Wiedinghaide in Schleswfg when a fltrarn;cr cornea to 
IliM^r ^ threahing-floor he h aaked^ ''Shall 1 teach you the flaO- 
dance? " tf he says yes, ihcy put the amis of liic threshing- 
dail round his neck as if he werv a sheaf of cQm« and press 
thent together so tight that he is ncorly choked.^ In sonie 
parishes of Wcrmland fSw'edcn), when a stranger entei^ 
the threshing-floor where Ihc thmshtrs are at woritj they say 
that they will teach him the threshing-song,^ Then thej' 
put a Itall Tonind his neck and a straw rope About his body» 
AlsOp as we hare seen, if a stranger wt^nsan enters the 
threshing-flour, the threshers put a Rail round her body and 
a wreath of com-stulk^ round her neck* and call out, "See 
the Com*woman! Seel that is how the Com-maiden 
looks!"* 
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In th«c observed both on ths harvest-fie d and 

o„ ilrt threslibiu-floor, u passing stiangej b ^rded m a ^ 
^bonification of the «nr. in other words. « tite com splnt, 
and a thaw b imde of treaiing hitn like the corn ^ "'*>*'* 
hir. binding, and U.resliititj him. If the fe;*d=r still doubta 
whctliCT Km o peon peasRiita can redly rega^ a 
Mraneer in this light, the following custom should set hi* 
doubis at resL Uunng the madder-harvest in the Dut^ 
nmvince of Zealand i strunger pssing by a field, where (he 
people are digging the madder-roots, will sometimes aU out 
So^cffl AVrr^^f (a term.-of rep^chi 
of the IlMlest rumicts make after him, and, if they catch 
him they bring him back to die madder-field and biiiy him 
ill tbe^rtli up to hi» middle at le^t. jeering at him the 
while ^ then they case nature before his fape.^ 

ThbVi act U to explained as follows. The spirit^ 
the com and of oflicr cultivated plants is someUmeS conceived, 
not as immaiiait in tlm plant, but as its owner; Itencc the ^ 
ting of the com at har^'est. Um digginE of ibc roots and the 
Bothering of fnlit ftom (he fruit-trees are each and all of ihLm i-i^ 
^cis of ^poiiatlmi. which strip him of his property and ™lu« 
him to iioverty. U«i« he b often known m 
M an *' or " the Poor Womaa" Thus in the reighbombo^ 
of Eisenach a small sheaf is sometime* left ^ ^ 

field for “the Poof Old Woinau.^* At Marksuhl, nci^ 
J-i^mKch, the puppet foimcd out of tlm 1“' f 
culled - the Poor Woman." At All Lot In Sdsia the man 
wlm binds the last sJieaf b called the fleggar-man. In a 
vilbgc near Roeskiide, in Zealand (Dcnm^k) old-fashmn^ 
peasants sometime make up tho last sheaf into a 
Tuppet. which is called the Rye^beggan tn Southern 
Schnnen the sheaf which is bound la*l is called the Reggar; 
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it b made? Wgg(3r lhan tlifr rest BJnf fa sometimes dic^scci 
lb doUits, In the district ef OlmiJtx the \^l s^hciif m called 
Che Beggar; It Ls i^vcn to an old woiiiRb, who must ciiirry il 
hijine^ limping on one iiJoL^ Sumetimcs a littfe of the crt>[> 
Is tell oil the ^^c■|[j Tor the spirit^ tinder other names than 
“ the Poor Old Woroan," Thus at ^zagmanten> a vil]ii{;e of 
the Tils St district, Oie last sheaf was left standing on ttic 
field “Ibr the Old Rj^e-moman.^* In N^eftenhach (Canton 
yf Zurich) the firat three cars of com reaped are thrown 
aivay on the field ^'to salLi^fy the CorH'raoiher and to make 
the neatt yea/s crop abuitdani"' At Kupferberg^ to B^voiia^ 
aume com is left standing on the field when the rest has 
been cut Of this com left standing they say that **lt 
belongs to the Old Woman,* to wliOtn it la dedicated in the 
foUdwlng words:-— 

"* JPr {f /Af 

iW^i yvtrr Mtar iAr Af kt 

A-t Jb'ftfi OF fMi tt'm* iAf Aim * 


ThiLw words clearly shew that the Old Wonflan for whom 
the com h left on the field Is not a real personage, poor ajid 
hungry^ but the mythfea) Old Woman who makcd Uie com 
to grawn At Schhttan^clien, in West Bohmiia, after the 


crop has been reaped^ a few stalks am leTt standing and a 
gntlatid (s attached to thettL “ That belongs to the Wood- 
wom^n," they sa>% and offer a prayer In this leay the 
Wood^wofniiru we am told, has enough to Iite on through 
tise whiter and the com will ttirive ilw better next yc^m 
Use same thing is done for all the diiTemnt kinds of com- 
crop.* So in Tlidriugenp when die aftcf^gnus (CrumiH^i) is 
being got ux a little heap h bft lying on the field ; it belongs 
Lo ^the Little Wood-wo man " in return for the blessing she 
liai bestowed.* In the Franketivmid of tlavarln thiee hand- 
fuU of flax wm left on the ftrU "for the Wood-wornaoK^'^ 
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At Lindau in Anhalt the reapers used to leave wme stiilki 
«laitdiRg in tire last ctinicf of the last field for the Dim- 
^i^fTiArs lt> cut" * I n BDntc pvt «4 of Silesia it was till littely 

the eu-tlcm to Ica^c a fevf corn-stalks standing Irt the field, 
“in order that tire nnxt liarvol should not fail,”* In Hussia 
it Is custtJtnBrj^ to J*^ve (witdies of unrcBped com in the fields 
and to place bread and salt on the fjroiind near tharo. *' These 
cars ate c«mual!y Unolted together, and the ceremony is 
called * tlw plaiting of the beard of Volos," and it is supped 
that after It lias been perfontted no wieard or other c^iUy- 
disposed person wlU l»c able to hurt the produce of the fields. 
The unreaped Jialch Is looked upon as taboned : and It » 
believed that ff any one meddles with it be will stinvcJ up, 
and become twisted like the interv-oven ears. Similar curitoms 
arfl kept wp iti ViirSou* |JftrU of Ruasii Near KutsK and 
Voioneje, for iivstance, a ixitch of rye is usually left in honour 
of the E-rophet hdiph, and in another district one of oats u 
cooKcrated to St Stcholaa. As it ii well known that both 
the Saint and the E’rophet have succeeded to the place once 
held in the estitnation of the Russinn people by Perun, it 
seems probable that Volos really was, itt aireicnt thoes. one 
of the names of the thtinder-gotl" * In the north-east of 
Scotland a few staHis were sometime* left wnreaped on the 
fidd for the benefit of "the aui* man"* Here "the aul 
mfin" ia probably the equivalent of the harvest Old Man of 
Oennaiiy.* Among the Mohammedans of Zannhar It h 
customary at sowing a field to reserve a certain portion of it 
for the guardian spiriti, who « harvest are invited, to the 
luck of drum, to come and take their share , t«iy huts 
also built ill which food is deposited for their u^ tu the 
fatand of Nias, to piwjnt the deprcdalJoii* of wardering 
spiritsatnonc the rice at harvest, a minbture field i* dedicated 
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LittkAttidi them and in h itm sewn ail the plants that m the 
nsfll helria^* The Hew, ii Ewe tribe of negroes in Ti^oland, 
k>f ifw^i observe a similar custom for a sirnilnr reason. At the entnitice 
” ti.'' febeif yani^fielcLr the traveller tnay on botlr sides of the 

path small mounds on whldi yama. stock^yams, beans, and 
maixe are pi an toil and appear to flou rijih wUJi more than 
usual luxuriance. These little gardens, tmided with peculiar 
care; are dedicated to the guardian gods^ of the owner of 
the land; there he cultivates for their bencHt the same 
plariu which he cultivates for his own use in the lields ; 
and the itotion is that the "guardian gods*' wilt content 
themselves with eating the fruiti which grow in their JJttle 
private preserves and mil not poach on Ihe crop* which are 
dcstitied for human 

MEKr These custom* sntgge^l that the little sacred rke-fitids 

flin which the Kay an* of Borneo perform tlte variou;^ 
operations of husbandry in mimicry before they addre^ 
thenuelvei lo the real labours of the heSd/ may he dedi- 
Si^dLf^ taied to the spirits of the rice to eompen^te them for 
erf ir^. the loss tbe^' liiMain by all^jwing men to cultivate all 
the rest of the land for thefr awn benefit. Perhaps the 
tfJdit Flnrian jilain at Elcusi*^ was a *piiitui] preserve of the 
lanie kind set apart for the exclusive use of the com- 
godde$:sef Demeter and Pcf^ephonc. It may even be that 
the Uw which forbade the Hebrews to reap the coft^ers and 
gather the gleanings of the harvest-fields and to strip the 
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Vines of iheir Isst grap«' «as orlginalfy intended for the 
benclitt not of the ImitiAd poor, but of the [lotSF sjufits of 
the com and the vine, who had just been dospoiled by the 
reapers and Uie vintagers, and who. if aoitie pr^sjon were 
not made for thdr subsistence, would naturaily die of hunger 
before another year came round, in providing for their 
wants the prudent huabatidman w&s really consulting hia 
own inlerMls; for how could he expect to reap wheat and 
barley and to gJithtfr grapes next year if he suffcral the 
<,pirits of tile com and of the oine to perish of famine in 
the meantime ? This train of thought may possibly explain 
the wide-spread custom of ofTcring the first-fruits of^e 
crop* to gods or spirits:* such olTerings may have b«n 
originally not so inu^ an expression of gratitude for benefits 
received a* a means of enabling the beuefeclors to conUnuc 
their benefactions In titofi to comt Primitive man has 
EonBrally a shrewd eye to the main chance: he is mom 
prone to provide for the future than to scntlmeiJlalisc mxr 

when the spirit of vegetation Is conceived « 
a being who is robbed of his store and mipovcriahed tmii^ru 
by the liarveste^,. it is natural that his represeutatLrt i|-^- 
— the passing atraitger — should upbraid thrtm; and it 
is equally natural tlmt they should seelr to disable him r™** 
fmm pursuing them and recapturing the stoien proper^'. 

Now. it is nil old suiwratition that by easing nature on the 
spot where a robbery is eommitterl. the mbbr^ ^cure 
themselves, for a certain time, against interrtipttom Hence 
when madder-dig^gerS re?w.jn to thU proceeding pmeiire 
of the stranger whom tlicy have caught and bunid m the 
field, we may infer that they consider themselves robbers 
and him as the person mbbed. Regarded « such, he mu« 
be the natural owner of the madder-njols, that iii. th^ 
spirit or demon; and this conception I* canied out by 
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burying hinSp like the madder-roots, m tbe ground^ Thm 
Grcckii, it be observed, were quite fuiuiliar wit!i the 

idest that a passing sirasger mny be a god, Homer says 
that the gods in the likeness or foreign;ers roam up and 
dtiivn cities,* Once In po&o, b distract of Celebes when a new 
missionBr>'' entered a tiouse where a number of people were 
gathered round a sink man» one of them addressed the new- 
CDEnef' in these words i ”We1i, sir^ as we had never seen 
you before, and you eamo suddenly in* while w-e sat here by 
auTacIvcSt m thought it was a spirit.""* 
fciiniif Thu* ill these harvest-outtoms of modem Etimpe the 
persoTi who cuti hinds, or threshes iJie last com is treated m 
™iwTv an emlKXltment of tlic com-spirii by being wrapt up iu 
sheaves^ killed in mimicry by agricultural implements, and 
corBHiptrM thrown into ihc water.* The:se coliieidences with the 
Utyerses trtory Kcm to prov^e that the tatter la a gcnutne 
description gf an old Fhiygran harvcat-custoriL BiEt since in 
the modern parallcLs the killing of the personal representative 
of tlie corn-ipirit is necessarily omitted or at most enacted 
only in mimitryp It ia desirable to shew that in rude society 
humnn beinga have been com manly kilied as an agricultural 
ccremijny to promote the fortiUty of tJie Oelda. The luhowlng 
examples wilt make this pJaiu. 
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The It^dianj of GMaya4|uiL, In Kcuadqr, uised to sacrifice 
human blond and the hearts of men when they sowed their 
hdda* The people of Caflar {now Cuenca, fn Eciiadnr) uAcd 
to sAEnffice a hundred childnm annuaBy at harvesL The 
kfngs of Quito* the Incas of Peru^ and for a long time the 
Spaniards were unable to auppreu the bloody rilc^* At a 
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Mexican harvcst-fwlival, wKcn tl« iinrt-ffuits of the season 
were offered to tht sun, a criruinal vrii» placed Ixdwoen two 
ImnienK stones, balanced opposite each Qlhcf, and ivas 
ciiahcd by diem as they fell togethet. His remams were 
buried, and a least and dance foUuwcd This sacrifice was 
bnown 03 “the tncetitig of the atones"* "TMoc was 
worshipped in Mexico as tlie god of the thunder and the 
storm which ptwedcs the U tilising rain ; elsewhere his wife 
Xochlnueizal. who at Tlaxeallan was called Matlnlaiiyi or 
the t^y of the Blue Petticoats, shared these honours, and 
it was to her that many countries in Central America 
psrticuiarlv paid their devotionSv Every ytai, at the time 
when the 'cobs of the still green and milky maije are atout 
lo coagtilate and ripen, they used to sacrifice to the gmidiss 
four young chosen among the noblest fatmUw of the 
counby ; they were decked out in fesui attire, crowned w«di 
fiowets, and conveyed in rich palantiuins to the bnnk m ^ 
hallowed waters, where the sacrifice was to be 
The priests, clad in long fioating robes, their hwiis encifcled 
with feather crowns, matched in front of the Utters cartytng 
censer* witli burning incense. The town of Elopango, 
celebrated for its temple, waa near the lake of the same 
name, the etymology of which refers to the sheave* of tender 
rnaite (■*&//.'sheaf of tender maize';. It was dedicated to 
the EOddest Xocbiquctaal. to whom the young victims wr^ 
offered by being burled from the top of a rock into the 
Ahyn. At the momcirt of consummating this mhuitian rite, 
the priests addntSHed themselves in tuni to the four vi^ns 
in order to banish the fear of death from their mmt^ They 
drew for them « bright pietnre 01 the delights they were 

about to enjoy in the company w w 

riifitn not to forget the earth wliich they- had but 

to entreat the divinity, to whom they despatched them, to 
bless the forthcoming hnrvesL"* We have seen that the 
ancient Mexicans also sacririoed human heing* at all ibc 
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YudoMh stages \n the gfowth of Uie mais^:, tha age of the 
vlctimii eorn3[»rt£liiig to ihe age of the cam ; fa? ttey 
sAcrl^ced oew^bom ba^Ks ai sowing;, older children when 
the ^raln had sptouLed, and so an till it was TuUy lijpe, 
when they wHficed old men.* No doubt tha coire- 
sponctence between the ages of tlie victims and the state 
of the com was suppeaed to cnhauec the eflicacy qT ttie 
sacTifice:i 

I'he Pawnees annually dueriFiced a hum an victim Itl 
$pnng when they sowed thdr fields^ The lacrihcc was 
believed to have been enjoined on them hy the Morning 
Star^ or by a certain bird which the Morning Star had sent 
to them as its rnessenger. The bin! w?is stuffed and pre¬ 
served 03 a powerfuJ talisman. Th^' thought tbui an 
ofuissfon of this sacriBce woiitd be follnwed by the total 
fnituTC of the Crops of maiiep beans, and pumpkina. The 
victim was a captive of either se?^ He was clad in the 
gayest and most costly atthu, was fattened on the choicest 
food, and carefully kept Iti rgnorance of hts doom. When 
he was fat cneughi they bound him to a cross in the pn^senoe 
of the imiltitude, danceel a solemn dance, then deft his head 
with a tomahawk and shot him with arrows. According to 
one trader. the squaws then cut pieces -of flash from the 
victimbody^ with which they greased their hoes ; but this 
was denied by another trader who bad been present at the 
ceremony, tm mediately after the ssicrifice the people pro* 
corded to plant tbrir fields, A particular account has been 
preserved of the sacrifice of a Sioux girl by ihc Pawfiees in 
April [S37 Of The girl was tourteen or fifteen years 

old and had been kept for six mouths and wcEj treated- 
Two days before the sacrifiEse stie was led from wigwam 10 
wigwam^ aceompanted by the whole council of chftfe and 
warriors. At each lodge she received a amall billet of wood 
and a little paint, which she handed to the warrior next to 
her. In this way ihc ealied at every wigwam, receiving at 
each thw same present of wood and painL On the tw^enly- 
secoitd of April ihc was taken out to be tiaci-ificeck attend^ 
by the warHors, each of whom carded two pieces of tv^bod 
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which he had received from hef handi Her 
b«n palawd half red and half Waeh. ahe waa tU«chcd to a 
«,rt ofeibbet and roasted ftrr some time over ail ow me. thea 
Tm to death with arrows. The chief sacrificer ae« tore 
oot her heart and devoured it. While her -s sU» 

warm it was cm in smalt pice® from the bones. 
baskets, and taken to a neighbouring corn-nold, Tlicre tire 
head Chief took a pi«e of the flesh from '' ^ 

Mireered a drop of blood upon the 

JJni i 113 example was followed by the rest, till alt the ^ 

had been sprinkled with the blood; it wm 
wiUi eattlu According to one account the bi^y of the victim 
was reduced to a kind of paste, which was rubbed or sprmkfrd 
nol only on lie tnaire but also on the i»tatoes, 

L ether seeds to feniUsc them By this sacrifice they 

hoped to obtain plentiful crops. „ u,^ and 

A West African queen used to satnBce a in^ 

■ rtf iLitirch, Thev wcffi kilted witU 

.nadea and hoes, and their bodies buried in the middle or a 

fiKSJh had just been tilled,* At Lagos in Guinea .t 

was the custom aimually to impale a young 

afbir tire spring equinox in or,lor to secure 

Along with licr were sacrificed sheep and i^ats. 

yarns, head., of muiae. and plantains, wm 

each side of her. The victims w«e bred up for the pur^w 

in the kJtie^s scniglio. and their minds ^ 

wrought upon by the fcti.h men that they wmu cheerfully to 
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their fute.^ A stmilar saenli<!C used to be antiualty offered 
at PedUi, Ln Guine^t.* The Marimos. Bechuana tribe. 
U^nfice a huinao betni^ for the The victim choi^rt 

Ijcjicjiilly a ahurt^ stout man. lie Is ficlised by violence 
or inloxicatJcd ajcJ taken to the (lelds^ where he la killed, 
amonf^t the wheat to serve a.i ”seed “ (so they phraw It), 
After his blood has eoa^ulatcd Ln the sun, ft is burned along 
will) the fronul bona, Lhc flesh aiuched h> ft, and the bram; 
the ashea lu^ Ujco rnttared over the ground ics fertlLise JL 
The rest of the body is catca* The Waroegi of the Usagara 
hlllfl in German It^t Africa used to offer humiui sacriBccs 
of a peculiar kind once a year about the time of harvestp 
which was also the time of sowing ; for the Waincgl have 
iwo crop* AtinLuiUy, one in September and one In Febiuaf>% 
The feitivul was u^iuafty held in September or October^ 
The vicHin was n grtl who had attained the age of pubert>% 
She was taken to a hill u-here the fesfivat was to 
celebrated^ and Eheit; tihe was crushed to death between two 
branches* The saenfice was not jwfoniiejfl in the fielda* 
ami my {nfarmant could not ascertain its ubject, but wt may 
CQuJecmre that it was to ensure yoiisd crops in the following 
year- 

The Hagobos of Mfndanaop one of the PhiElppine Islands^ 
o0er a human itacnfice before they sow ihcir rice. The victim 
b a slave, who Is hewn to pieces in the forenL* The 
natives of IkmlDc, a province in die iriteriDt of Luion, 
one of the Plulippine tslsmjb, are passionate heathhimteriL 
Their prindpal seasons for head-ftyndng are the times 
of planting and reaping 5he rice, |ti order that the 
ciup may turn out well* every farm get at k-a^t one 

tinman head at ptanlttig and one at sowing. The hcad« 
hunters go out in two® or Mircie!i» lie in wait for the vb^Jm, 
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man or ^vomsH, eul nff his or lusr head, liEiiid-s antj 
feet, and bring them bwk in baste to the viUagc;uherc lbej< 
tt/e teceired vrith great fejoiclngs. The altulbt are at nr^ 

CjfpoMd on tlic branches of iwo <*r tlirce dead irrca winch 
«and in an open space of «cry village suttoundrtJ by large 
,lcnes which serve as scal^ The people then dance round 
tUem and feaar and get drentc. When the rt«h has decayed 
fiom the bead, the mftti who cut it off takes it hotne and 
preserves it as a rdk, while Wa companJoha do the same 
v^ith the liands and tire feet* Similar ciiatntn* btc ob«n.«l 
by the Apovaos, another tribe in the tnlcrior of Lnicrti. 

The Wild Wa. an agricnUt.ral tribe on Ure north- 1^^ 
eastern frontier of Upper Burttia, stflt hunt for human 
heads as & niMiis of promoting the welfare of the Qfo^. 

The Wa reenrds his skulls as a protection against the wrin W, 
Kwers of^L ■Without a skull Ins <iuF would fad ; of «*««-■ 
without a skull liis kine miflht die ; without a skull t e 
father and mother spirits would he shamed and might be 
enraged i if there were no protecting skull the othef sprits, 
who are all malfgnantt might gain entrance and kill the 
rnhablants. or drink all the liquor.- The Wa coimtiy is 
a series of mountaiii ranges shelving mpidly doim to fiaritiw 
valleys from two to five ihousand feet deep The village 
are all perched high on the slopes, sonre just under the 
ciesT of the ridge, some lower down on a small projecting 
spur of flat giounil thdiisirifius cultivation has cleared 
,way the jungle. ar«i the vittages stand out 
in the InndKBp: as yellowish-brown blotches on the hill¬ 
sides. I'lach village b fortified by an earthen rampart « 
thickly overgrown with cactuses and other shrubs as to be 
imj«nctrab1ft The only wlrance « through a 
and winding luimol, tire floor of which. 
security, is Ihickly studded with |iegs to wound ^ 

enemies who might attempt to force a way nv The Wa 
depend for their suhsistence mauily on thtir cfops 
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buckwheat, and maixc ; vktt ihcy culHvate mily lu 

distil n stunng spirittiaua liquor from tt. They had need bn 
industrious, for nrr tin be fcachni wilhutit a dimb up 
or down ihc Ateep inomitaiii side. Sometimes the Hce^fidd^ 
lie three thousand feet nr itiore below the viliage. and th^ 
require cnnsiaiii attenlton. But ihe chief crop raiseti by 
the Wa is the poppy, from which they make optmru In 
Tebrunry and March the hilhtops for milet w white 
with the blosBQia, and yoii may travd for days through 
nothing but fields of poppies. l\\cn^ Uk>, is the propCf 
season for head^hutiting; It opens in March and lasti 
through April Parties of head'hunler^ at tliat time go 
forth t© prowl for huiruin prey. Aa a rule they wiU not 
behead people of a ndghboufing village nor even of any 
village on the same range of hiltifr. To find victims they go 
to the next range or at any rate to a dislanCT; and the 
farther the bettCTi for the he^s of itraugers are preferrecL 
The rcasmi u that the gbosu of Atrangtrs, being unfairiilinr 
with the conntiy^ are much less likely to stray away from 
their sk ul U; hence they make more dgilant jentlndj than 
the ghosts of peiriple belter JicquaJntcd wilh the rtciglibour- 
hood, who are apt to go off duty without waiting for the 
tedioiui formality of relieving guard. When head-hunters 
return to a village witti human hcadsi, the rejoicing is 
iipcoarioiTS. Then the great drum is beaten frantically, 
and itB deep hollow boom resounding far and vide through 
the hills ar>nounc» to the neighbrmrhood the glad tidir^gs of 
murder successfully perpetrated. Then the barfob, or rather 
the bamboos:, of rice^spirit are tnppedi and whde the genial 
stream Bowj and the women and children dance and sing 
for glee, the men drinlf themaelves blind and mad lintnk. 
The ghastly head, which forms the centre of all this 
rejoicing, is first taken to the spirit-licnuc, a small shed 
which usually litands on the highest point of the village 
site. Thcre« wrapt in grass or leaves, jt is hung up in 
a baaliEet to ripen and bleach. When all the flesh and 
sinew s hav^ mouldered iway and rtathing remainji but tlie 
blanched and grinning skulk it is pul to rest in the vUlaee 
Golgotha^ This is an avenue of huge old trees, whose inter¬ 
lacing boughs form a verdant archway overhead and* with the 
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undergrowth, cast a d«P shadow Oh ll« G«nihd 
Eatery villttge has such an avenue slrc-uJihig along thn l”“- 
ajdc ^inietttnts for a long distattce, or even till it meets Uie 
Hvenuc of the acighbcmn'ng village. In the snifflnii ghwin 
of this vcrduioua cimopy is the I'Uce of Sttulls. On one si e 
of tlic avenue standa a row of wooden posts, usunlly ine«! 
tftink* of trees with the bark peeled ofl; but someUmes 
rudely carved and painted with designs In «d tmd blaclc 
A liuk below the top of each post is cut a niche, and In 
front of the niche fs a ledge. On this ledfi^ the akuU 
fe dfipoajted, aomcliincs so that it is in u vcw o 
oaMcrt’by in the avenue, soiuetimes to that it only griM 
JTtltem through a slit. Most villagris count iHeir skulls by 
tens or twenties, but some of them have hundreds of these 
trophies, especially when the avenue forms an «nbiokCT 
continuity of shode between the villages^ The old 
ensure peace to the village, but at least ohft new one should 
be taken every year, that the rice may grow green far down 
In the depth* of the valley, that the maite may tinge wn 
its gulden hue the steep mountain-sides, and that the hill- 
top* may be white for miles and miles with the bloom of 

ThTshan* of lodo-Cl.lna still believe in the effi«cy of 
human sacrifice to piocuic a good harvest, thoueh they act 
on the belief Ics* than some other tnbe* of tlus region. 

Their pniciice now U to poison someliody at the awlc 
festival, which isgenendiy held at some time be nee i ^ tt* 

„d M,,.* Among tl« Lhol. IminoTto 

savage tribes who inhabit the deep mgged laby tintlune glens 

which wind into the mountains from the rich valley of 
BnihmapOOlfa,* it used to he a common custom to chop 
off die head*, hands, and feet of people thry met mlh, 
and then to «ick up the severed eidret^BS id «ieir 
fields to ensure a good crop of ifcaio. They boie no 
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itl-wil] whatever to itie peraoTis upon whrirn they optrfltcd 
in Xhh ufjiMftiTioriious fushtuii. Once they flayceJ ft 
boy ojrve^ carved iiim in pkces, and dsstiibuted the flesh 
amonj^ sU the villagers^ who put it into their corn-bins to 
avert b^d luck and ensure plentiTuI crops of grnirt The 
Aiigaird, anfithcr tribe of tlie same regtorip uned aJso to relieve 
casoiiJ pas:^r£'by of their lieads^ liands, and feet, with [he 
aamc cxcdlcet intention.* Tlie Jilt I tribe Kudu In, neat 
Vlaagapalmn [n the Madras Presidency^ olTcrcd human 
sacrillces to the gixl Jjtnkari for the purpose of obtaining 
good croptL Tbe ceremony was generally perrormed on the 
Sirnday betoreor efttr the Poogal feast For the fnost part 
the victim vra.% puicbased, and until the time for the sacrifice 
came he free to uunder about the village^ to eat and 
drmk wltat he liked, and even to lie with any woman he 
mcL On the appointed day he waa curried before the 
idol diuiik ; and when one of tl\c villagers had eut a hole 
in hli stomach, and smeared Lke blood on Uic idol, the 
crowds fTtsm the nclglibotirlog vHUgci rushed upon him 
and lULckcd him to piecca. All who wete fortunate enough 
to secure mor&ds of hb Oeah earricd! them away and pre¬ 
sented them lo tlicfr village idols.* The Gondii of India, a 
Dfavidlaii nia% kidnapped Jfrahenan boyi., and kept them as 
victims to be sacrificed on various occasions. At sowing flitii 
reaping, aficr a ttiumphal prixes^bnp one nf Uie lads was 
siaifi by being punctured with a poisdned arrow^ His blooii 
was then sprinkled over the ploughed field or tbe ripe crop, 
and his flesh was devaumtL* The Oraons or Uraoni of 
Cliuta Nagpur worship a godde^^ called Annri Kuarip who 
can give crops Mini a man rich^ but to induce licr 
11^ do so lx is nece^ary to cfTer human sacrifices. In apitc 
of the vigilance of tbe Bntiah Government thcM sacrifices me 
said to be iiill accmtly perpetrated. The victims are p<MJf 
waifs and strays who^ dl(^p}iearance attracts no notice. 
April and May are the montli^ whcfi the catchpoles arc out 
on thc^ prowl. At that time atrangers will not go about the 
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country atnuc. and patents liHt not !« thetr children enter 
the jungle or her<i *1": cattle. When a catch pole has fo«nrt 
a victim, he cnla hi* throat and carries away the u[Jp«!r 
part of the ring finger and the noat The goddras tah» op 
her abode in tlie biHf« of any tnati who has offen^ her a 
sacrifice. and frum that thne hi* ficJdis yield a double h®^J- 
The form she assum« in the house h that of a small chM 
WIICTI the huuAclKsldpf hfin^s in Wa uithusked nci^ he 
the goddess and rolls her over the heap to double its si^ 
But she won grow* rcatlea and can only be pacified with 
the blood of fre^^h tiumaii vietiinui. 

Hut the best hnown case of human ^ctifice^ systematic- 
ally offered to ensure good crcj«, Jfi supplied by the 
Khoiids or Kandhs. another Umvidtan race in HengaL O 
knowledge of them is derived fmm the accounts wntten by 
British officers who. about the middle 
century, werr engaged in pulling them down. The 
were offered to the Earth Goddcs^ Tan Pennu or 
Pcnnu,8iid were believed to ensure good crops and immunity 
from all disease and accidents. In parUcular. they were 
considered ticccisary in the cuitivation of turmeric, tim 
Rlionds arguing that the turmeric could not have a deep r«rf 
colour without the shedding of blood,* The v.cbm or Meriah 
„ he was called, was acceptable to the goddess only if he 
hail been purchased, or bail b«n bom a vicbm—that is. the 
son of a victim father, of had been devote^ as a c r 
by his fatitcr or guardian. Khonds m dis ress 
sold ihcii children fur victims. ” conrid^ng the 
ticMi of their souls certain, and their dtatl^ for t e ” 
mankind, the most hanourable possible A man o ^ 
Pimua tribe was once seen to toad a Khond *‘th cur^ 
and finaUy to spit in his few, because the Kiiond ha*! 
for a victim fits own child, whom the t’anua had wished to 
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marry. A narty of Khcoda, i*ho saw thfi, fmtnediately 
pr£d!i«Ht forwartl lo oororofl Uw seller of hh child, saying, 

“ V(a«r child has died that ail tho world may live, and tlw 
Iwirtli Goddeos hcndfwlll wipe that spittle rmm your fact” ' 
Thl^ victitiM were often kept fot years before they were 
Mcrificcd. Being regarded as consecrated bdngjt, they were 
treated with extreme aflection, nUngled with dcrcrcnce, and 
were welcomed wherever they wcirl, A Meriah youth, on 
alUlntfig maturity, was geiiemlly giv«i a wifui who was her¬ 
self uiuaily a Meriah or victim j anti with her he received 
a portion of land and farm‘Stock. Thdr offspring were 
eUo victims, liuman sacrifices were offered to the Earth 
Goddcfts by tribes, branches of tribes, or vlUnges, butli at 
periodical festivals and on extni(*ftlinary occasions. The 
periodical sacrifices were generally so arranged by tribes artJ 
rJivlsions of tribes that each head of a family was enabloJ, at 
least oiice a year, to procure a shred of flesh for his fidtlsv 
gerterally about the time when ids chief cttip was laid 
down.' 

t>rt The mode of performing these tribal sacrifices wns as 

followi. Ten or twelve days before the jracrtfice, the victim 

^TtUt * was devoted by cutting off his hair, whic!% uiuU then, had 

**="''*^ been kept unsliom. Crowds of men and women assembled 
to witness the sacrifice none might be excluded, since the 
saorifitre was dodansd to be for all mankind. It was pre¬ 
ceded by seveni days of wild revelry and gross debauchery,^ 
On the day before the sanifice the victim, dressed tn a new 
garment, was led fortlt fram the village in solemn procession, 
with musJe and dancing, to the Meriah grove, a dump of 
high forest trees stiindhig a little way from the village and 
untouched hy the axe. ‘iThcre they tied him to a post, which 
was sometimes placed between two plants of the sanklssar 
shrubi He was then anointed with Oil, ghee, and turmeric, 
and adorned with flowers; and "a specks of reverence, 
which it is not easy to distinguish from adomtiem,” was paid 
to him-throughout the day. A great struggle now arose to 
obtain the smallest relic from his pctsori; a particle of the 
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turmeric paste with which he was stnMTcd, or a drop of h.s 
was esteemed of flovcrelen vntuti, . 

X The crowd da.ecd roood the ptist to mosic and. 

^ sacrifice to 

addretsing the «rlh. said. O God. ^ . . 

vou - give oa good cropa. seasons, and licallh . then spcM 
L I'o^hc victim they said. "We botipht you with a pne^ 
gnd did not seiie ywh i w«^ saertfiee you acco tug 

custom, and no sin rests with uai^ ...i,!..!. i.ad been Bcstroely Oumu™' 
Oil the last morning the or^ics^ whien h _ ^ nrtiiim 

tui noon, wnen W t T,ictiin was agait! anointed 

ocmsominale the sacrifice. Ibe vicitm .J . w 

id. oil mid each pmson touched Uic anointed part, ana 

nlucked hair from his head, aiid oiners 
wheni »i I anointed their 

for a drop of his p . . iy,MiiJ not mahe any 

heads.* As the victim might not be bouno not ^ / 

commonest modes seem* _ k r = tt« was cleft 

.i>l> .1! ii. fo« >" cW 

,te c»wJ n»l..<l «.h. wretch «.jl h..wJ h. toh 

boirew levins lre»<l hs w» draCE<hl 

he was cut up ahve. _ crowd who. avoidiUK his 

along tbe fields^ surrciuJidcd Y - , ^ bodir wlUi 
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silcritice in the snmis district w?a3 io fa-ften tlic victim to the 
pmtio6d» of a v^ooden okphant, ii^hich fcvoU-vd on a stout 
po^i AOilp a.*^ it whirled mund, xhn crowd cut the fic^h front 
the vletrm while life rcinsirsed^ In some Major 

Campbell fotind many as fourteen of these woodoii 
eleptixnt34 which had been owl at 1 n one dis¬ 

trict the victim wits put Eo death slowly finx A low 
stage was formedp sloping nti eitlaer side like a roof; upem it 
they kid the victimt his limbs woEind round with cords to 
cemfine his ftnty^lcs; Fires were Uicn Eighted and hot 
brands appliedi to make hiiti roll up and down the slopciE of 
the stage long as posiiEble ; for Ihe more Icars he the 
more abundant would be the supply of rain. Next day the 
bwJy was cut to pieces,' 

The flesh cut from the victim was indlantly taken home 
b)’ thcr persons who had been dcpuEcd by cftch village to 
bring it To secure its mpid arrival^ it Vfiis wmetimes 
forwarded by relays of merii and convryed with postal fletst- 
nesg fifty nr iixty milea," In each vjUngc al( who stayed 
home fasted ngidly until the flesh arrived* The bearer 
deposited it in the place of public 4u^eniblyi where lE was 
received by ihe priest and the huids of fiimities. The priest 
divided it into two parttons, one of which he oflered to the 
Earth Goddess by burying it in a hole m the ground with 
hk back turntib and without looking. Then each rrmn 
added a little earth to bury it* and the priest poured ivotcr 
on the spot from a hill gourde The other portion of flesh 
he divided into as many sfiares as ihent were heads of 
houses present Each head of a houge rolled hh shred of 
flesh in leaveSt and buried it in his favourite fields placing ft 
in the earth behind his back without looking.* in sonre 
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jjlacea each man carriwt his portion of to tJic stitam 
wliich watered his Rdda, and there hung it On a pole.’ For 
thnw daps thereafter no house was swept; and. in one 
district, strict silence was observed, no fire might be given 
out, no 'fvetod cut. and iia sirangeis received. The remains 
of the human victim [namely, the head, bowcU, and bones) 
were watched hy strong parlies the night after the socrifite; 
and next toorning they were burned, along witli a whole 
^eep, on a funeral pile. The ashes were scattered^ over 
the fields, laid as pante (wer the houses and grutiarie*, or 
mixed with the new corn to preserve it from insects. 
Soinettmes, however, the head and bono were buHed, not 
burnt.* After the suppression of the tiuinaii sacrifices, iit* 
ferioT victims were substituted in some places i for instniiH, 
tn the capital of Chinna Kiinedy a goat took the place of 
a hiiiUHii victim.* Others sacrifice a buffalo. They tie it 
to a wooden post in a s-^cicd grove, dance witdly round it 
with bmiuJished knives, then, faHing on the living animal, 
hack it to shreds and tatters in a few minutes, fighting and 
Atnigylin^ with each other for overy paftielo of As 

soon as a man has secured a piece he makes off with it at 
full speed to bury it in hla fields, according to ancient 
cu:it(iin, before the sun has set. and as some of ihcin have far 
to go they must lun verj- fast All the women throw ctnds 
of earth at the rapidly tctreathig fignics of the men. some of 
them taking very Sooo the sacred grove, so 

fatcly a scene of tumult, b silent and deserted except mr a 
fmv people wlw> retimin lo guard oil that is left of the bunalo, 
to wit, the head, the hones, and the stomsch, which ate 
burned with ceremony at the foot of t]ie stake. 


In these Khond Mcrifices tJm Meriabs arc represented 
by OEir authorities ai victinui oflered to pcoptiiatc ihz knrtb 
GtxldmB, But from the ticalment of the victims bot^ 
before and after death it appeam that the custom 
be explained m merely a pfOpitiaioiy s^icoficc. d 

the flesh certainly was ofTcipd to the Eartli Goddcs^ but the diriM. 
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rest vfms baried by each houi«ch<^Ida" in hi* fields* and the 
ashes of Ihc othi;r |Miits of ihe body were icatlcrcd over the 
^c\d\ laid a* |>aate cm the ^i^inanc?. or mixed with the ticw 
corn, These laiter eustoins imply that to she body of ^he 
Mcriah there was ascribed a direct €it intrinsic |Mwer of 
making the crops to grow* quite mdepEndetU of ihe indirect 
efficacy which it might hav^ as an offering to «curt the 
good^witf of the -deity. In other words, the fleah and ashes 
of the victim were believed to be endowed wi th a magi ca t or 
ph>'sical power pf fertiUi^mg: the land. The same tiitrinsk 
power was asenbed to the bicjod atid tears of the Mer[ah« 
hla blood causing the redness of the turmeric and his tears 
producing rain ; for it can hardly be doubted that, originally 
ar leasT^the tears were supposed to bringdown the rain, not 
merely to prognosticate it Similarly the cuslom of pmtring 
water on the buried flesh of the Men oh wait no doubt a niin- 
charm. Again, tnaglcal power as an attribute of the Meriah 
apfieari in the sov^ereign virtue believed to reside in any- 
thing that came from his petson, as hJs hair or spiCllc. Tlic 
iscciprioii of such power to the .Meriah indicates that hew-as 
much more than a mere map sacrificed to propitiate a deity. 
Once more* the extreme rcvdience paid him f>oinU to the 
fiamc: con elusion. Major Campbell speaks of the Meiiah as 
**being regarded as something more than mortal* and 
Major Macphtrsois saysi ** A species of reverence, which jt is 
not easy to di»ringu£sli from adoration, is paid to In 

9)101% the Meriah seems to have been regarded as divine 
As atJcJi, he may originariy have represented the Karlh 
Goddess or, perhaps, a deity of vegetation ; though In later 
times he came to be reganied rather as a victim afTercd to a 
deity than as iiimseU an fneamate god This later view ot 
the Meriah as a victim rather than a divinity may perhaps 
have fcotived undue empluub from the EuropCiifi writers 
who have de^ribed the KIioiifI religion, hlabiluatcd to the 
later Idea of sajcrifice as an ofTcring made to a god for the 
purpose pf conciliating hla favour, Eumpean observer^ ate 
apt Iq interpret all religious slaughter in thh hkisc, and to 
supptw that whenever such slaughter lakes placci there must 
necessarily be a deity to whom the carnage is believed by 
* J. Cmpbdl^ pL at, * S, C in 1 iS. 
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the lo be acceptable Thus their pieconccivt^ i«Jea« 

may wncooicJously cciour and warp their dcscriptiona of 

ravage rites. _j , 

The same custom of klllinp the representattve of a god, 
of wh tell strong traces appear in the Khond sacrifices, tnay g,^, 4 (,o oi 
perhaps be detected in some of the other 

dciicribcd above: Thus the ashes of the slaughtered Marimo u,, g«j jq 
mere scattered over the fields; the blood of the Ikahman 
lad was put on field; the flesh &f the 

Nag*, was stowed id the corn-bin i and the blood of the 
Stoux girl was allowed to tiicklc on the $eed.^ Again, tlW 
idcrtiifkatkn of the victim with the com. in other worrH 
the view that he is an cinboilimeiit or spirit of the corn, ut 
brought out in the pains which seem to be taken to secure 
A physical cormpoijdcnce between him and the natural 
object which he embodies oi represents. Thus the Mcxicani 
killed young victims for the young com and old one* for the 
ripe com : tlte Marimos sacrifice, u " seed,'* a diort, fat man, 
the shortness of hut staUire coneponding to that of the 
youflg cum. his fatness to die eonditioo which it « de* retl 
that the crops may attain; and the Pawnee* fattened Uieir 
victims pntbably with the same view. Again, the identi¬ 
fication of the victim with the com comes out in the Afficaii 
custom of Ullline him with spade.* and hocfi> and the Mexican 
custom of grinding him, like com, between two stones. 

One mwe point in these savage custom* dc«n«3 to be 
noted. The I'awnce chief devoured the lieart of the 
girl, and the Marimo* and Gonda ate the victim s nc*^ ■ 

«s wc suppose, the victim was tegarded as divine, it follow* 
that in eating his flesh his worshippers believed tbemseUcs 
to be pQitaking of tlie body of their god. 


§ 4. T/tr CVw^/rrr'/ jAff* i« Air Rfprtsmfativet 

the barbarous rite* just described offer aiialDgie* to the 
hanresl customs of Europe. Thus the fertilisi^ virtue 
ascribed to the com-spirit i* shewn equally m th« s*^* 
custom of mixing the victim'* blood or a^.« vrith the 
com and the Euroiwan custom of mixing the grain from 
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th« Jist sheaf wiih the young com m spring.^ Again, ihe 
idetnificatittn of die peison with this tom appear.' alike in 
the CListom of adapting tlic age and stature of the 

victim to die Bge and stature, whether actual or expected, of 
the crop; in the Scutch and Stvfimi mtes that when the com- 
spirit conceEved the M^ldm the last cum nhat) be cut 
by a Koung maidert, but when it h conceived as the Com- 
mother it thali becul by an old wonaan in the Lotbfingiao 
warning given to old women to save themselves wlwn the 
Old Woman U being killed^ Unit when the tm\ com 
\s bering thfedhed;’ and in the Tyrolese e:;pcclalion that 
if the man who gives the last stroke at threshing h tall, 
the next yrar'^ com will be tall alsa* FmiJier, the same 
fdcntidcation is implied In the savage custom of killing tJic 
rcpTOcniative of the corn-spfrit with hoes or spades or hy 
grinding him between stones^ and in the European eu^tom of 
pretending to kill him with the scythe or the flail. Ottec 
more the Khond custom of popting wntcr on the buried rtesh 
of the victim is parallel to the HnrnjK?an customs of pouring 
water on the pcrsuUDl repr&sentarivc of the corn-spirit or 
plunging him into a slTeam.* Both the Khond and the 
EurOjictiiT custoins arc rain-chamis, 

Hunan To netuni now to the Utyerscs story. It ii^s been 

JhS^^ruw ^hcivii that in rude society human beings have been com- 
mfifity killed to prompte the growth of the crops. There is 
iar^0t^ * theTcfore no im probability in the aupposition I hat they may 
^ once have been killed for a like purpose in rhiy^gia and 
Europe: and when Phrygian kgend and European folk- 
custom, closely agreeing with each other, point to the con* 
elusion that men were so stauit we are bounds pro visional ly 
at least, to accept the conclusion. Further, both the Licyerses 
story and European harvHt-cuitoms agree in indicating rhai 
die vietbd tv,IS put to death oa a reprcseritalivc of the com- 
tptritk and this indication is in harmony witlt the viciv which 
schme EitvageH appear to Eiike of the victim slain to make the 
crops doyriak On ihc w^holc, then, wx may fairly suppose 
that both in d^hiygia and in Europe ihe rcprcsentalivc of 
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ihc corn’S(»nt wm artnuoll)' killed upon the harvest-iidd. 
Gitmittl" have been already shew-n for believing that similarly 
in Kufope tJw rcjitesentallvc of the tree-spirit was annually 
slain- ITtc proof* «'*' ‘hese two teinarlfoWe and closely 
enalogouM customs arc enlircly Jndqiendent of each other. 
Their coincitlence seems to funusih fresh presumption in 

favoirr of both. _ 

To the question. How was the teprtscntative of the com^ 

spirit chosen? one answer has been already given. Both 
the Liti’ciso story and European folk-custom shew that 
na-^ing strangers were regarded as manifestations of the 
corn-spirit escaping from the cut ot threshed com. and as 
such were seired and slain. But this is not the only answer 
which the evidence su^g«ts. According to the hry*gian 
legend the victim* of Utywses wens not dnipty possmg 
sirangcrs. bm person* wham be had vanquished in a reap* 
inc contest and afterward* wrapt i»p in Corn-sheovts and 
beheaded,* This suggests that the rcprwcfitalive of the 
corn-spirit may have b«ti selected by means of a com- 
petition on the harvest-field, in which ibe vanquished 
competitor was compelled to accept the fatal honour. 
The supposition i* countctmiiccd by European harvest- 
rusioms We have seen that in EurOi>e there ia sometimes 
a contest amongst the reapers to avoid being last and that 
the perwn who ia vanquished in thU competillon, that is, 
who cuts the last corn, is often roughly handled. It is tme 
we have not found that a pretence ts made of killltiK him ; 
hut on the other hand we have foiiitd thnt a pretence ^ 
m,ide of hilling the man who gives Uie last stroke at thresh¬ 
ing, that is, who is vanquished in the threshing 

since it b in the chametw of representutlve of the 
eom-apiril that the thresher of llw lai^t “tTi ** sbin m 
inimicry, ami sitice the same representacive character “ 
fas we have seen) to the cutter and hinder m well as to the 
Ihrcsher of the la**t com. and sitic* the same rqjugtmnee 
evinced by harvester* to be last In any one of thes^ laboui^ 
we may conjecture that a pretence has been cohimonly rnado 
of klUina Uic reaper and binder as well a* the thresher of th 
last com, and that In ancient times this killing was actually 
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staitJm to llic Wild Man^ the? Leaf ^f3r^, and so forth* ol 
Hnmittk spring. Jloth were Of deities of vTcgotatiorn ^iid the 

pp^t^na) tcpi-csctiUtllves of both wcir annyally skinx Hal 
vvltjejfoas the Atti^ wofsiup l^camc elevated into the dignity 
of a State religion and Apread to Italy, ihe rites of E.itycr^ 
iidn. Becrn never to have iiaascd the limits of ihcir native Phrygra, 
and always retained their character of rustic ecrcmonics per¬ 
formed by peasants on the harvest-fi eld. AI most a few 
villages may have clubbed togcllier, n* amongst ttie Kliottds^ 
to procure a human victim to be slain as representative of the 
corn-spEfit for their common bene Til Such victims may have 
been dniivn from the famihesi of priestly kinijs or k!ng!eti+ 
which would account for the legendary ebaraeter of Liiycfses 
m the son oI a FJirygian king or as himself a kirig, Wlien 
villages did not so club logethcfp each village or farm may 
have procuTcd Its own representative of the oom^spfrit by 
dooming Ui death either a passing slrBJtger or the harvciter 
whf» cut, bHjjich or thrEshed the last ihcafi Perhaps In the 
olden time the pracrke of head-1 milting as a means of pro¬ 
moting iJiE growth of the com may have htm as common 
among the rude inhahltants of Euro^ie and Wenterti Ai^ia 
it stili is, or was till laiely, among the primilive agricultuml 
tribes of As^am, Biirjna, the Philippi nr Islands, find the 
Indian ArdupcLiga^ It is hardly necessary to Kid that in 
Phrygia, in Euro|Hc> the old barbarous custom nf killing 
a man on the harvest-field or Uie threshing-floor had doubt¬ 
less pas^d into a mete pri-tcnce long before the clojisEcal ctn^ 
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and was prwbaWy regaided hy tlic rtapcrs and ihreshtrs 
ihei^udves aa no more than a rou^jh jest which the licence 
of a hafi-'est-hmne petmitted them to pVay o/T on a parsing 
atmnger, a comrade, or even otj Uieir ina^tcr ithnsciF.* 

I have dwelt on the LIiyers«s9 song at length because it 
aifiKrds so many points of compari*(«i with European and 
sa%-age folk-custom. The other hanest songs of Western 
Asia and Egypt, to which attentioit has been called above, 
may now i« dismissed much more briefly. Tlie similarity 
oftJiG Hithynian Itormiw* lothc Phrygian L ityerMS helps to 
hear out the inlcrprctation which has been given of the 
latter, Florttius, whose death or rather disapfiearaitce was 
.'innually mourned by the rcapeta in a plaintive song, was, 
like Lilyerses, a king's w)n or at least the son of a wealthy 
and distinguijlicti man. The reapers whom he ivatchcd 
were at work on ins own iielda, and he disappeared in going 
to fetch water for them j according to otw veraion of the 
story he was carried off by the nymplts, daubltcsa the 
nymphs of the spring or pool at river whither he went to 
draw water.* Viewed iti tlm light of the IJtyersM sioiy 
and of European rolk-cUfltom, thja disappearance of fennus 
may be n reminiscence of tiic custom of binding the 
farmer himself in a coni-shcaf and throwing him into the 
water. The mournful strain which the reapers sang was 
probably a lamcntaticm over the death of the com-spirit, 
riain eitiier in iho cut corn or in the person of a liutinaD 
representative: and the call which they addteai*ad to him 
may have been a prayer that he rnighi return in fresh vigour 
next year. 

The Phoenician Linus song was sting vintage, at 

icast in the west oif Asia Minor, as we leam from Homer ! lwu, ^*4 
and this, combined with the legend of Sylehs, suggest* that 
in ancient times passing strangers were handled hy vintagers 
and vine-diggCfs in much the same way us they are said to 
have beeri handled by the reaper Lilyerse*. The Lydian 
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Syleu^ so ran the legend, coin lulled p*;&.serft-by to dig for 
him In his vrn«g?ard, till Hercules came nod killed him^^tid 
tlug^ up hlA vines by the roots,* This s«?ins Up be the out line 
of a kgemi like that of Lityer^es i but neither ancicTit write ns 
noT modem fL.dk-cujitom enable us to fill in the detalU* 
Uiii. further, the IJtius song was pnobably sung silso by 
Fhnciildan fcapcra, for Herodotus compares it lo tlie 
Mojicncrt song, wbkh, as wc have seen, was a I ament raised 
liiBD by Egyptian rca]>efs crt'cr the cut com. Further, Liniss was 
hVniijf^ fdtnitififti wilh Adonis, and Adonis has some clairns to be 
Artirtrifc. regarded as espoeiaily a com-deity** Thus the Linus 

lament, as sung at harvest, would te Identical with the 
Adati is lament; each would be the lamentntioii raised by 
over the dead ^hh of the com. Uut nhereas Adonis, 
like Attis, grew into a stutely figure of inyliiolog>'. adored 
and mourned In splendid dtiea fm beyond the limits of his 
Phoeirlclaji home, tinus appears to have remained a simple 
ditty “lung hy reapers and vLntagcrs among the com-sheaves 
and the vines. The analogy of JJtycrses and of folk-customp 
both European and savage^ suggests that iti PluMnicia the 
slain cum-spirit—the dead Adonis—may fortncrly have 
been represented by a human viaitn ; and this suggestion 
is [Tossibly supported by the llatran legend ttiat T^unmut 
(Adonis) was slain by bis crud lord, who ground his bones 
in a milt and wiitcmd them to the wind For in Moxtci^ 
A3 we have seen* the hutnan victim at harvest was crushed be- 
tWHiii two stones; and both tn Africa and India llie ashes or 
olhcT remams of the victim were scaucred over the fields* But 
the Harrati legend may be only a mythical way of express^ 
mg the grinding of cum in the mill am) the scattering of the 
seed, h Seems worth suggesting tbal the mock king who was 
an ml ally killed At the Habybfilati festival of t he Baeaea un 
the sixteenth day of the month Lous may have represented 
Tvnmtir himself For the historian flcnosust who records 
the festival and its date, probably ipted the Macedonian 
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calendlir. fiiice he dciticatcd hia hinory to Anlioclum Smer; 
aii<i in hi» day tti- Macttloninn monlh Lou* nppcari W have 
dorrcsponded to the ItabyIonian month Taintnui.' If this 
eonjcctuTC b right, the view that the mock king at the Sac.ica 
was slain in ihe chnracter of n god wouhJ be eitablishcd, 
iJut to this pciint we shall return later on. 

lliere ii a good dent more evidence that in Es^'pl the 
slain eom-apirit—the dead OsJfift—ww represeitted ^ * ok^ 
human vicrim* whom the reapers slew on the harvca^.iidd, 
mouiTiing hi* deatJi in a tlifgc, to which the Creeks, roug i^ifoaniai 
a wrbal inisundcfstauding, gave the name of Manerns. For 
the legend of fliisirb seems to preserve a remintscenM of 
human sacrifices once ofTered by thr Egyptians in contiereion 
with the worship of Osiriss Busiris was said to have been 
an Era ptian king who sacrificed alt strangers on if.c ahar 
of Zeui The origin of the custom was ttBced to a dearth 
which afllicted the land of F.g>'pl for nine yearn. A Cyprmn 
seer informed Buslris that the dearth would «asc if a man 
were annually sacrificed to Zeus, &> Busiri* inslitulc,.! the 
sacrifict But when tdcrcules came to liigypt, and was btniK 
draggcJ to the altar to be sacrificed, he l^rat kis bonds 
and slew Busiris and his smv.* Here then is a legend tbfit 
in £fi}'pt * human victim was annually sacrificed to prevent 
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ibc Iftihirc of the crops^ and n beUtrf h implied that 
omtssion of ilic sacrifice lAOuEd have cnlailcd a rcctifrencf} nl 
tliat infertility^ %vhich it wai the object of the ^critice to 
prevenL So the i^awrteea, as vre have seen, beltcved tliat an 
omissian of the human weHfice at plnnting watUd have heists 
rollowcd by ft total failure of their crops^ The name Duiirb 
WAS in fcraUty the name of a dty, ff-Asitr, " the house o^ 
tlie city bcinjf so called because it contained the 
jtrave of Osiris. Indeed some high modem anthorities 
believe that Huslris vrkA the originai iiome of Osiris^ from 
which hia worship spread to other parts of Egyp^* The 
kitrnan aaerihccs were said to iiavc been ofTerai at hb grave, 
ftttil the victims were red-haired meni whose ashca were 
jcai^ered nbroad by means of iviitnowing^fansp" This tradb 
Uon of human sacrifices olTered at the tomb of Odm b 
cotififiiicd by the cdJenct: of the monuments; for wc find 
la tlie temple of Dcndereli a human ngure with a hare's 
head aird pierced with knives^ tied to a stake before Osiris 
Khcntl-Ametitiutftnd f-Eorus b shown in a Ptolemaic sculptiirc 
ai Kajmak killing a boutid harcdieadcil figure before the 
bier of Osirijv Is rcpresentficl In the form of Karpocffttesp 
That iltoc figures are really human beings with the head of 
^n anintal fastciicd on is proved by another sculpture Rt 
JJcndcielit where a knecSing man has the hawk^s liead ftiid 
wings over his head aud ahouIdcrSn and in another pbc* a 
priest has the Jaekal^s Iteid oa bis sbouldcrj^ his own head 
appearing through the dbguiafi- Besides, Diodorus tells us 
that the Egyptian kings In former Umea had worn oti their 
Eieads the fore-part of a lion, or of a bulb or of a dragon. 
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showing thai this method of disguise or tmiisfotraatton was 

a nijctt-knoivii cuslom." * , r* - 

tn Uio iight of the foregoing diKUtsioti ilic Egyiitnir 
tntdirion of Buairie admits of a consiarent and fairly pfob* 
able «£plHnali<«t. CMris, tlw com-spirit. wsto annimliy 
lennKMnteil at karvefit by a siranger, whose red htiif made 
him a suitable represeotallvt of the ripe corn. This tnan, 
in hU Tcprcsciitative tharacter, was slain on the harvest‘helil, 
and mourjjctl by the reaper^ who prayed at the same time 
that Ihc oom-splril fiilght revive and return {tnJd ni-rfia, 
Manems) with rcHcwcd vigtnir in the following year Finally, 
the victim, or aoinc part of him, was burned, and the 
Mattered by wEnnowiag-fEius over the fldds to fcrtlhse them. 
Here the choice of tlie victim on the ground of his ft«m- 
blnnce to the com width he was to represent Agre*;s with 
the Mexican and African customs already described. 
Similarly the woman who died in the chnractef of the Com* 
mother at the Mexican midsummer sacrifice had her face 
painted red and yellow in token of the coloum of the 
and she wore a tiasteboard mitre sunnountcrl by waving 
plumes in imitation of Uie tasrel of tl« 
other hand, at the fcstivid of the Goddess of the \fhite 
Maite the Mexicans saerfficed Icpcri' The Romans sacii- 
ficed red-haired puppies in 

blighting infitience of the Dog-star, believing that the crops 

ivould tLs grow rii« and ruddy.* The heathen 

ofi-cred to the sun, moon, and planets human victims ^ho 

were chorea on the ground of their supposed 

to the heavenly »»di» ^ they were 

example, tlie priests, clothed la red and smeai^ wilb b 

offeted a red-haired, red-cheeked man to the red planet 
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Mcirs** in A ictn[j!c which wits jMilntcJ rctl mid draped wllh 
red haiigin^P.^ These wd the like cases of Assimilatin^^tlie 
victim to the god. oi to the i^attiniil pheimnfiction which he 
irpreacets, are ba^d ultimalcly on the hnmi^ 

piitbic Of Imitative inaglc* the noting being: ^hat the object 
aimed at will be mtrai readily attained by means of a sacrifice 
which resenibks the effect that it h degigned lo bring about 
A-ain, tiic scatcerinn of the Egyptian vlctimV ashes over 
the ficlda icaemblea the Marsmoand Khond custorng^ and ihe 
Uisc of winnowing-faJis for the purpc&e is another hint of his 
idcTiURcatlgn with the com. So in Vendde a ptelcncc is 
made of threshing and wionowi'ng the fanner's wife, n^fded 
as an euibodimcitC of the coin-spirit j in Mexico the victim 
was ground between Etones J anil in Africa he was stain wish 
spades and hoes.* 1 fie storj- that the fragments of ikim's 
body were scattered up and down the land, and buried by 
lsi3 tm tho spots where they lay/ may very be a mmin- 
E^ence of a ettstom, like that observed by the Khonds^ of 
dividing the (nunan vicllfd in pieces and burying the pieces, 
often at Inlcrvak of tnany miles from each other, in the 
fields.* ^lowevet, it is possible tJial the story of the dis¬ 
memberment of Osiris, like She similar story told of Tamrnuip 
may have bee* simply a mythka] compression for the scatter¬ 
ing of ibe seed Once more; the legend that the body of 
Osirii enclosed in a cofTcr was thrown by Typhon into the 
Nile^ pcfhfL|tS points to a etislofiu of casting the body of the 
victim^ or al Ica^t a portion of Into the Nile as a rain^ 
charnt, or lather to make the Hver rise. For a siTniiar 
purpose Phrygian tcapers seem to have flung the he^tdless 
bpciksof tlielr vietim^^ wrapt iti com^slieaves, into a river, 
and the Kiiondi poured water on Uie buried Resh of the 
human victim. J'fohably when Osiris ceased to be repre¬ 
sented by a hum an vIcthiL, an j tnnge of him was onn^i^Hy 
thrown into the Nile*juat aa the effigy of hbi Syrian counter* 
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iMirt. Adonis, «««d to bs cant Into tbc s<& at Abxiindriu. 

Or w-atcr may have been avmply poorcd over it, as on the 
rnDnumentaitcaily mentioned' a priest la ac«r pourii.fi water 
over the br^iy of Osiris, from wliSeh eom-staJIts are aprqut- 
iiifr, The actompanylng Icgitnd. "This Is Oslris of the 
myaterica. who springs from the returning waters, bcairs out 
the view lliat at the mi-alerirs of Osirl* a charm to make 
rain fall or the rivqr rise was repJarly wrought by pourmg 
\vatcr on his effigy or flinfiiTifi it into the Nile 

Tl may he objected th.it the red-haired vichms were 
slain as representatives, not of Osiris, liut of hi« ^ue m> 
Typhon; for the victiniB were called 
was ilie colour of Typhon, black the colour oF Osuix Ihe 
answer to this objection must be reserved ^ ^e present 
Mcaotiaic it may be l^itiled out that if Qsiri* is often 
represented on the monuments as black, he is 4tll1 more 
commonly depicted as green,' appropriately enrmgh for a 
cnm.goU, who may be conceived as black while the ts 

under groiuid. but as Breen after it **" 

Greeks recognised both a Green and a Black j 

sacrificed to the Gf«n Demcler in spring with mirth and 

If I are fiuht, the key 

furnished by the «ar 

which down to Itoman times could be ^ 

sounding a™ the fields, aimmu.c.nff the death 

spirit, the rustic prototype of Osir,.. Simdar c wo 

live «en. were also heard on all the han.-est-fidds of 

Western Asia. By the anciems they are 

hut to judge finm the analysis of t e nam urtefW 

Maiieres. Uicy probably consisted only of * 

in a prolonucd musical note wh,<^ could 

grtAl Vtance, Such sonorous and lonfi-drawn crie^ r^ 

bTantimberof strong ^oi«« ’"?\hratt^t1on 

striking erect, and could hardly fail to arrest the a 
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of 3tiy wmyhter ufliu hiip[itfMiKl to lie whhin hearing. The 
suniid^ sigAin and agam, ccufd probably 

ting^i^iec) wfth tolerable ejue even at a distance; b^it to a 
Greek tnivcilcr in Asia or Egy^t the foreign words would 
commonly convey no meanings anct he might take them* not 
tinnatiini]]y, fOf the name of some one (Manerosp Unus^ 
Lityeisi 05 , Bormus) upon whom the reajnrrs were caBing^ 
And if hii jonrney led him through more e®untried tlian one, 
u BitZiynla and Phrygliip or Phoem'da and %yptp while the 
tmm was being leaped, he won id an opportitni ty of 

comparing the various harvest eiicj of the ditTcreni peoples^ 
Thus we carl rci^dily underamnd why ihcae harvest cries 
tiTre » often noted and comj^red with each other by the 
Greeki. WhereM^ if they had been regular songs* they 
could not hav^e been heard at such drsUinces:, and thercfcite 
could not have attracted the attentron of ^ travellers; 

andp moreover* e*i%n if the wayfarer were within hearing of 
them, he could not so easily have picked out the words, 
Down to recent limesi l^onshite reapers uttered cries 
of the same sort, and performed on the field a ceremony 
exactly analogous to that in wbichi if I am not mistaken* the 
rites of OsiHs originated. The eiy and the ceremony are 
thus described by an ci-b»n-er who wrote m the first half of 
the nluetccjith century, After the wheat is all cut^ on 
most farms in the north of Devon^ the harvest people have 
a enstom of 'crying the rrcck.’ I believe thai this practice 
is seldom oinittcd on any large farm in tho^t part of the 
centntry. It is done in thi^ way. An old man* or some one 
ei^ well acq[uainted with the cetemoEues ustd on the 
occAsioii (when the labokiren; art reaping the last field of 
wheat), goes round to the shocks and shcav<^ and picks out 
a little bundle of ill the best eara tie can find * this tiundle 
he tics up very Heat and trim* and plats auid arranges Um 
atfAWS ver^* tastefully. This is caJird " tlu? ricck' of wheat, 
or wheaten-ears. After the field is cut out* and the pitelitr 
once iiic^re drciilatecl, the rcupefs^ bfndeni, a fid the women 
stand round ki a circle. The person with * (he neck * sCnnds 
in the centre, grasping ft wttli both hia handv ilc'fitiit 
stoops and bolds Jt near the ground* siid all the men form¬ 
ing the ring take off thdr Imts, stooping and holding them 
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with both him*!# towards the groumb Tlicy then all begin 
at once in n very j.n<iking«i and hattnonidus tone to ciy 
*Tfte niaikr at the same time slowly laUinR tliemselvcs 
upiliti!; and elevating their ninis atid hats above llidr hcatls ; 
ihc t-erson with ‘ the neck ' also mising it on htuh. This ta 
done three times. They then change their cry to 'Wee 
j-enf—‘Way yen I*—which they sound in the same pro¬ 
longed and alow manner as before, ivith atfigiilar Uartoony 
and cflTcct, three times. This last erj’ is accompanied by the 
aatnt movemcuts of the bwiy and arms as in crying'the 
neck; , . . After having thus repeated 'tlie neck' three 
times, and * wee yen; or ' way yen* aa ofteii. they all burst 
out into a kind of loud md joynus laugh, flinging up Utcir 
hats and caps into the air. capering about and perhaps 
kisaitig the girls. Otic of them then gels ' the nctlt' mid 
runs as hard as he can down to the farmhoOK, where the 
dairymaicl, or one of the young fetnale domestics, standa at 
the door prepjircd with a pftii watej* If he who holojs 
'the neck' can manage to gel inttr the bouse, m any 
unseen, of openly, by any ether way than tlte dWSf at 
the girl slatida with the pail of water, then he may iawfully 
kiss her; but. If othcrwisci he is regularly soused wiift thn 
contents of the bucket tiJo a fine still autumn evening the 
* crying of tlie neck ‘ has a wonderful eflect at a distance, far 
finer than tliat «f d't Turkish muciein, which Lord Hyrnti 
culogtsw so much, and which he says is prcfnwhlc to all the 
bells in Christentlom. t have once or twice heard upwards 
of twenty men cry it. and soiflctimes joined by ao equal 
number of female voices. About three years back, on wme 
high grounds, where our people were harvesting, I heard »»x 
or seven * necks' cried in one night, although 1 know tliat 
some of liiem were four miles ofll They are heard through 
the quiet evcJitng air at a considerable distance sometitma. 
Again. Wrt. lltay tells how, Iravdlinfi »n DevoinWw, *tie 
saw a partv of reapers sumding in a circle «« * 
mound, holding thdr sickles aloft. One in the muf^Jlc held 
lip some tsira of corn tied together With flohers, and the 
party shouted three times Cwhui she wriics as) Amack 
amack, nirrack, «c we wc Aaztit. Tbej' went 
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home^ accomfianied by womcti and clilldren carry itig bouglis 
of flowers, shouting and singing. The manjjcrvant who 
attendtrd Mrs* Bmy said *it was only Lhc people making 
theit gatn^ ** tHey always ilhl, /Ar tpr/i 0/ 

Here, as Misi liwnie remarks^ ^"arsiaek. we haven P is 
obviously in I he Devon dialect, ‘a neck (or nack)! we have 
uni"* "The neck" i* generally hung ufj in the farmhouM^ 
where it fOETietimes reniains for two or three ye^s.* A 
similar custom h slill otwerved in wmc parts of Cornwall, 
as t was told hy my lamented friend J, H. Middleton. 

The last sheaf is decked w ith ribljons. 7 wo strong*voiced 
men are dio5(cn and placed {one with the sheal) on upposlt^ 
sides of a valley. One shotita, * IVe gntton it*' The olher 
shouts, ‘ VVh.it httjjt gotten ?' The final answer^ * I'm j^tten 
the ncck*^^*“ 

Another account of this old custom, wriuen at Truro in 
1859, runs thus7 ‘‘Now, when all the corn waa cut at 
tteligan, ibc farming men and maidens come in front of the 
house, and bring with them a small ihenf of com, the last 
that has been cut, and ihU is adorned with ribbons and 
flow'cra, and one part is tied quite tight, so as to look like A 
neck Then they ciy out ' Our (my) «ide, my side/ aa loud 
as itiey can; then the daiiQ-maid gives the neck to the head 
farniing-man. tic lakes it, and says, very loodJy three times, 
• I hiive him, I have him, [ have him." Then another farm- 
[ng-niAn ifhouts very loudly/ What have ye? what hav^ ye? 
what have ye?* Then the fir^t says, "A neck, a neck, a 
neck/ And when he haa said thia, all the people make a 
very great shouling. This they do three times, and after 
one faitiQua shout go aw^ay and cat supper, and dance, and 
sing songSL^** According to another account. *'sU went out 
to the field when the last com waa cut, the ' deck * was ded 
witli ribbons and pJaited, and they danced round It, and 
carried It to the great kitchen, where by-and-by the supper 
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nyn« The words were as given in the previoii* nccouci^ end 
' Hip* hip, tiack, heck, I have ’ec, i liave *er. 1 have ec. (t 
washutig up ill the hall.** Another account rdat« Hint one 
pf llic men rushed from the field with the taat iheaf, while the 
real pursued him with vessels of water, which they tried to 
throw over the sheaf before it couM be brought into the harit 
Similor custom 9 appear to have been formerly observed 
in Pembrokeshire, as appears from the following account, 
in which, however, nothing is said of the sonotous cno 
pairied by the reapers w'hcn their werN was done: At 
harvest-time. In South Pembrokeshire, ihe last 
coni left standing Tn the field were tied together, and the 
hatvestem then tried to cut Ibis neck by throwing diclr 
Iiatchets at It- Wliat happened atlenrards appears to have 
varied somewhat, I have been told bj- (wre old man that 
the one who gol posscMion of the neck would carry it over 
into some neighbouring field, leave it there, and take to his 
heela as fast » he could; for, if caught, Ik had a rough 
time of iL The men who caught him would shut him up 
in a hani without food, or belabour him P«^P« 

shoe him, « it was called, beating the ^le* of h^ fet udh 
rods-a very severe and tnneh-dre^ed Pf 
my grandfather's farm the man used to make for ^e ho^ 
as fast M possible, and try to carry 

were on the look-out for him. and did their brtt to drench 

him with water. If they succeeded, they got the 

liulf-a-ciown, which my grandfather always J 

was cooddervd a very libemi present mdeod. If 

was successful in dodgif-g tlie maids, and 

into the hoiHtr without osceiving ilK wetting, the ^If _ 

became his The neck was then hung np. and kept ujm 

ihe folloivjijg year, at any rate, like t c **"*^!. <. g 

or boughs gathered at 'he St. Jean, n tic sou ' l_ 

Som«im« the necks of many successive year^ 
found hanging up logeUier. In the« 

of the neck one sees the embodiment, ^ 

waya of looking at the eotn-spirft, ^ be kept) o 

as bUd (to be passed oU to the nviEhbour> 
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Cbafnt [fi the foregoing etigtomj a prtrticuliir bunch of nrs^ 

gcncrslljr the last \t^fi 4tandirig,^ is conceived a* the peck 
of thfi CQfn-ffpiril, who b <Msc<jijcully belieadeJ when the 
bnneb b cut dc:»wn. Similarly in Shropshire the namt 
“ neck/' or ** ihe gandar's neck/* uuicd to be conitnutily given 
to the l^t&t handful of cm left iUiiEj^ng in Uie middle oi 
the field wben nli the rcdi of the com cut It wa« 
pkiled tc^lber^ and the rvapersp standing ten or twenty 
paces ofTj threw their sickles at it Whoever cut it thTough 
was said to have cut off the ganders neck The ‘*neck*^ 
was taken to tlie farmer* wife, who was supposed to keep 
it in the house for good luck till the next harvest came 
munch* Near Trtvea, the man who reaps the Iftst standing 
coin cut* the goat's neck off'^ * At FasSane^ on the 
Gate loch (DumbartonshifeJ, the last handful of standing 
com was sometimes called the *^head*** At Aiirich* in 
EH'ct Fjrieslatid^ the man who reaps the last com ^cuts the 
hare'« tail off** la mrjwfng down the (suit comer of a field 
French reapers sornetimes call put. ** We have the cat by the 
taiL"'* !n Bresse CBourgogne) the last sheaf mpresenicd the 
foat Beside (t a score of ears were left standing to form 
the talk and each reaper, going back some paccs^ threw hiB 
sickle at iL He who succeeded in severing it * eut off the 
rox*ia taih"* and a cry of ^ V^u oar was raised in hU 

Wrf Ujf honour.” Theto examples leave no mom to doubt ihc 
meaning of the Ltevonslure ajid Comi^ tspression * the 
onml "ib« cieck,'^ as applied to the last sheaf The eorn-spirit b con- 
*“*“ edved En huinan or aniiml fornin and the last fitanding com 
U part df its body—its neck^ its head, or Its talL Some¬ 
times, as we have seen, tlie last com is regarded as the 
navel-string.* Lastly, the DevonuhiTe cujto^tii of drendung 
with water the person who bring* in ” the itcek " is a raln- 
chaint^ such as we have had many examples of, Its piiralld 
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in the mysteries of OsirU «aa the eurtom of pourfoff water on 
the image of Osiris or on the person who retinaen^ him, 
tTaertnany cri« of Wmif or iMf or (W/ ^re 
sometime raised by the reapem at cutting the last com. 
Thu* In »me places the Ust patch of sbmdifig tye 

called the J*W-rye; a stick * "hen 

sened in it. and the cars wereTastenod 

all the reapers took off their haU and erred thrioe, fV 

W<mtt ¥i^atd!‘* Sometime* they accotnpan the cry by 

dashing with their whetstones on ihcir scythes. 
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§ T* Anim^ SmA&dhfr^fi fff fAr 

some of tht e?£2bTnpks which I have died to ftttabltsh 
the meaning of the leim " iwck “ iw applied to the tast shiaJ, 
the com-spirit ap^^oiri In animal fortn jw a gander, a goatp a 
hare, a cat. and m fox. This introduces ui to a new 
of the corn-spirit, which w'c must now exaifiine By doing 
30 we shall not only have frcsli examples of killing the god, 
but may hope also to dear up some points which remjiiii 
obscuttr in the myths and worship of Adonisp Attis^ Osirhs 
Dionysnsi DemeEcr, and Virbius, 

Amongsi the many animals whose forms thecont'Spirit is 
supposed to take are the wolf, dof^i hare. fox» cock, goo^c^ quaH^ 
cat,^ goat^ cow (oxj, hull), pig* and horse- In one or other of 
theseshapes the corn-spirtt i$ often believed to be present in the 
com, and to be enught or killed in the last shcat As the com 
is being cut the animal flees before the reapers, and if a reaper 
ts taken ilt on the held, he U gnpposed to have stumbled 
unwittingly Dti the com-spirit, who has thus punished the 
profane rntruder. ft IJ said '* the Rye-wolf has [jot hold ui 
liirDf* •'the Harveat-goat has gii’cn him a pusb.^ Tlie txrsofi 
who cuts the IaaI corn or binds the East sheaf gets ihe name 
of the animah as the Rye-wolf, the Rye*sow, tlic Oats-goat* 
and so forth, and rctuLiis the name soTnetimta for a yean 
Also the animal is rrequcotly represented by a puppel made 
out of the last slicaf or of wood, flowci^, and so on| which is 
carried home amid rejojcinga on the last hun-est-wafgon. 
Even where the sheaf is not fnadc up in animal shape, 
it is often called the Rye-wulf, tius Hare, Goat tmd so forth** 
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Gcncfally fiach Wind of crop is «»PFH»«» its social 

animal, which is caiight in iht last ‘Amf, and wiled the 
Kv?wolf.tl»c Barlcy-™oir,thc OaL-r-wolf. the P« wolf, or the 
Pomto woir, BccofdiiiB to the crop; but sometimes ihe figure 
of the ariiiiial is only made up onct for ail at eeUmg m the 
Ust OOP of tlie whole harvest. Sometimes the cmalore is 
believed to be killed by the Inst stroke of the sickle or scythe 
But oftener it is thought to live so long as there ^ com » 
unthreshed, and to be caught in *'’\'**\ : 

Hctice the man who give* the last slioke with the Hail Is 
that he has got the Corn-sow, the Thre*hInp-dog. or Urn II e. 
When the threshing b fini-hed, a pnp,«t is made to H« 
form of the animal, and this w ownwl by the thre^r of ih ^ 

IjL-t sheaf IDS neighbouring farm,whcnt the tliteshiiTg * s^ 
on. This ^ain shews that the com-sp rit « beJ-ed 
m i!« wherever tl)c com is still being thrcilicd ^metltnw 

the 1 hre^her of the last sheaf himself ’ 

wd if the people of the next farm, who are stiH threshio^ 

catch him, they Iteat him like the 

shutting bint np In the pig-sty. callmg him ^ 

commonly addressed to pigs* »nd so (orth. Theac general 
ttatements will now be illustintcd by examples. 

§ S. TAj Cfrti-ifiinf as a Wdf or a Dog 

We begin with the corn-spirit coticci^ a* 
a dog. Tills conception is common In tlf' 

*urd Slavonic countries. Thu*, wlmo 

„„ in *.«.|ik« nu.tloi. tlin 

Wolf is cotos trver, or tlKOUgh. the com, wc »c>-e^ 

wolf is nSh4 ‘^ver the field," "the Wolf^m the corn.^ 
-the mad Dog U In the corn.** "the big ^ V 
When children wish to^go tolo the corn-field* t p 
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<tf gaiher tlic blue com /lowwa. ihf:y are warned TOt to <Jo so, 
Ibr " the bif Itoe sits in lilt corn " or " the Wolf sits m Jhe 
corn, and will tear you in pieces*" " the Wall will cat yaiL* 
The \v0\( against whom the children are warned ts not a 
tommoti wolf, for he i» often spoken of as toe Coi^-wolf. 
Rye-wolf, or the like; thus they say, " The Kyc-wolf will 
come and wt yo« up. diitdi-eii,’'^ ■' the Uye-wolf will cany 
you olT" and *o fortli,' Still he has all the outward appear¬ 
ance of a wolf. For In the neighbourhood of Fciteohof ^East 
Prussia^, wJnen a wolf was seen running through a field, the 
[KaaanLs it ml to watch whether he cnttlcd his tail in the air 
Dj dragged ft on the etound. If he drugged it on the 
ground, they went after him, and thanked him for bringing 
them a blessing, and even act tit-bits before him* Hut if he 
carried his tail high, they cursed him ami tried to kill him. 
Here Ihe wolf U the com-spiril whoso rcrtlHaing poiver is tn 
hi 9 tall.* 

Both dog and wolf appear as einbodlmcnts of the com- 
spirit in harvesl-eustntnfc Thus in sotne parts of Silesia the 
person who cuts or binds the last sheaf Is called the Wiieat- 
dog or the Pea?-pug** But it Li in the harvest-customs of 
the nnrth-east of France that the idea of the Corn-dog come* 
out most clearly. Thus when a harvester, through sickness, 
weariness, or lasiness, cannot or will not keep up with Uie 
reaper iti front of Him, they say, " 1 ‘he While Dog passed 
near him," " he ha^ the White Hitch," or "the White Hitch 
has bitten him,"* In the Vosges the F Jarvwt-May is called 
the “ Dog of the harvest," * and the person who cuts the last 
l^itndful of hay or wheat is said to " kill ihe Dc^"* About 
Lons-le-Sauinier, in the Jtira, the Iasi sheaf is called the 
Bitch, in ihc neighbouthnod of Verdun the regular expres¬ 
sion for finishing the reaping is, “They are going to kill the 
Dog ": and at Kpina] they say, aceotding to the cropi “ We 
will kill tbe Wheut-dog, or the ftye-dog, or the I'olatO- 
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doff," ^ In Ui«aIoc tt I* «»!(> “f 

la^ com. "He i* WUinp the Dog of the harvest.'* At 
Ddk. iti the Tj^l. tfie man who gives the last stroke at 
threshing » said to "strike down tlic Dog " and at Ahuc- 
bergett, near Stade. he (a called, according to the eroi^ 

Com-pug. Rye-pug. Wlicat-pg.* 

So with the ^volf. Ifi Silesia, when the rcai«rB gather tt*™ 
round the last patch flf standing com to reap it they* arc 
said to be about “ to <^tch tlie Wolf," * In various parts of 
Mwklenborg* where the belief in llie Corn-wolf is paTticLiliirly 
prevalent, every one feats to cut Lbc kst com. because 
Ly that the Wolf is sitting ?n it: hence ci^ry 
himself to the utmost in order not to be the iMt. and 
waman aiinllarly fear, to bind the last sheal because 
Wolf k in it" So both among the reapers and the kndem 
there ts a competition not to be the last to fin.sk A«d m 
Germnny gencmlty it appear^ to be a common 
- the Wolf sits in the hurl sheaf."^ tn «ome p!^ the. c^l 

out to the leaperr Beware of the kf Them ihe 

Is chasing the Wglf out of the com. In Mccklciibuj the 

last bunSi of standing corn k 

Wolf, and the man who reaps it " hw ite o f, ^ .. . 
being descrilKid as the Rye-wolf, the Wheat-wolf, 
wolf, and so on according to the paftieiilar efo^ 
of the !^t com is h\m^\( 

crop Js rye. and in msny parts of M«Wefurg he h« 
to support the character by ptelending m hi e the other 
barvesTrs or by howling HU a is-olf* rUc 
com is also called the Wolf or the Uye-uolf or 
according to the cropland of the «^man who 
sav.-The Wolf is bitmg her," "She has tbe^ 
must fetch the Wolf" (out of the tom). Moreover. 
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J74 r//A' CQJlK-SPtKlT AS AJV ANIXtAL 

hci^elf Is cnJlfld Wolf: they cry out to her, “Tlwu art the 
Wolf* wid she hM to bear the name for a whole year; 
somclimcs, according to the crop, she is called the Rye-wolf 
or the Polato-wolf.‘ In the island of Riigen not only is the 
woijittfl who binds ihe last sheaf eaiied Wolf, bqt when *he 
comM home she bites the lady of the Iwuw and the 
atcwiirdess. for which she receives a iai^e piece of meat 
Vet nobody liitcs to be the Wol£ The same woman may 
be Ryc-wnlf, Whcal-woIf. and Oats-wolf, If she happens to 
bind the iast sheaf of ryiC, wheat, utid oats.* At Buir, iit the 
district of Cologne, it was formerly the custom to give to the 
last sheaf Ibe sliape of n wolf. It was kept in the barn tilt 
*11 the cofii was threshctl. Then it was brought to tlie 
rarmei and he bail lo sprinkle it with boor or brandy.* At 
llrmtshauptcn In McclclenbuTg the young woman who bound 
the last slicaT of wheat used to take a handful of stalks out 
of it and teake "the Whout^wolf" with thcni ; it was the 
figure of a wolf about two feel long and half a foot high, the 
leg* of the animal being lepresctilcd by stilf stalks and its 
tall and mure by wheat-eara This Wheat-wolf she earned 
bhtek at tlie head of the Ltarveslers to the village, where it 
was set up on a high place (n tire parlour of the farm and 
tetnaiticd there for a long time * In many places the ahe^ 
called the Wolf b made up In human form and dressed in 
clothea This iurlicates a confusion of Ideas Iwtween the 
eorii-■!]>! rit cojiCeiveil in hutnan and in anunai form. Goner* 
ally the Wolf is brought home on the Iasi waggon with 
joyful cries. Ueoco the last waggon-load itself receives the 
name of the Wolf.* 

Again, the Wolf ft aiipposed to hide hlmscir amongst tlic 
cut corn in the granary, uatil he Is driven out of die last 
bundle by the alroke* of die flail. Hence at Wanjileheii, 
iiedr Magdeburg, after the threshing the peuaanu go in pro- 
ccsiian. leading by a chain a man who it enveloped in Lbe 
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thrtfshed-out straw aitd is called the He represent* 

the eoffi-spifit who has been cattgHt rtcapiwj^ from tlie 
thmlictl com. In the cUstrkl of TtcVCS it beHcvcd that 
the Corn*wolf is killed at threshing. The ineii ihieh tlie 
kat »hcaf till it is reduced to chopped straw - in thU way 
they think that the Coro-wolf, who was lurking in the last 
sheaf, has been certainly kilted,* 

In France also the Corn-wolf appeara at harvest Thus 
they call out to the reaper of the b»t com, " You will 
calcll the Wolf."* Kear Cham Wry they form a ring round 
the last standing com, and cry. " The Wolf i* in theft 
tn Finiirterre, when the reaping draws near an ei'dp ‘"e 
harvesters cry*. "There is the Wolf; wc will eakh hmi. 
tkcli takes a swath to reap, and he who finishes first call* 
out. " iVe caught lire In Guyenne. when the iwt 

com hav Uen rcajred. they lead a wether all round hdd. 
It is callal * the Wolf of the field." Its horns are deckwi with 
ri wreath of flowers and com-eara, and its ncclc and body arc 
also eneircisd willi garlands and ribbon*. All thc fcapcra 
match, singing, behind it Then it is killed on the ire! A In lU« 
nart of FralMC the last sheaf is called the «hi<n, m 

tire patois, means a wether. Hence the killing of the wet ler 
tenrerents (he death of the corn-^spirit. considered ad pre.-M!nl 
in The last shraf: but two different conceptions of the 
spirit—av a wolf «id >5 a wether^re mixed up 

Sometime* it appeara to be thought that the \V^f, 
caught in tilt last com. lives during the winter m the fam 
house, ready to renew hi* activity a* com.^pirit m 
Hence at midwinter, when ibc leiiglhemng da>d bcgm lo 
herald the appmach of spring, die Wolf rm^kes 
ante once more (« Poland a man, with a wo f» skm 
thrown ovwr his head, is led about at Jonev * 

stuffed wolf is carried about by persons who «**”®^* ‘ 

There are fact* which poml to 

about a man enveloped In leaVM and called the Wolf, while 
hia conductoi^ cpilected iJioncy, « 
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Another form which the corn^pirit often H:sfiu[iie 3 is that 
of a cock, tn Aualrift childion arc warned against straying 
tn the corn-fields, hecaiw^ the Gcmi-cock sit.i there, and will 
peck their eyes out." In Korth Gcmiany ihej^ Aay that the 
Cock sits ill the kst sheaf" j and at cutting the last com the 
reapers cry, * Now we will cliase out the Cock** When tl U 
cut they say“ W'e hav^ caught the Cock-^ ^ At BralleTT in 
Transylvaniii* when the r^peti come 1*1:1 the last patch of corrii 
they cry* “ Here we shall catch the Cock.*' * At Ftirstciiwalde, 
when the last slicaf is about to Ik bound, the master rcleaiei 
a cock* which he has broeghl in a basket, and lets tt run 
over the fidd. All the hari-eslefs chase it lift they catch iL 
Iviscwhere the harveatera all tty to seiic the last corn cut ^ 
he who succeeds in grasping it must crow, and li called 
Cock.* Among the Wends it is or used to be cuKlotnarj* 
for the farmer to hide a iivc cock under the iwt sheaf as it 
lay on the field ; and when the corn was being gatbered up* 
the harveacer who lighied upon this sheaf hail a right tn 
keep the cock* providi^ he could catch it Thifl formcti the 
close of the harvest-festival and vvJis known as “the Cock- 
citchingr and the beer which was served out to the reapeti 
at tills time went by the name of "^Cock-beser.” * The last 
sheaf IS called Cock, Cock-sheaf, Harvest-cock, Harveat-hciip 
Autumii'^hen. A dbLlnction is made bctwceit s Wheat- 
eock^ Beau-cocki and so on* according to the crop^" At 
Wllnscliensuhl* in Thlinngen* the last sheaf ts made into 
the shape of a cock, and called the Harvest-DockJ A 
figure of a cock, made of wood, pMte board, ears of com* 
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or flow ers. i» home in front of the tiafvcst.waggon,<H()«iftlly 
lU^Wesiphalitt, whmc Oie cock carries in Wf beak fruits of 
the wnh of all kindi Sometime* the ima^e of Ute owk fr 
fiiatcned lo the top of a May-tfcc on the last hanrest-wai^ffew. 
Elsewhere a live cock, or a figure of one, Is altachctA to a 
harvest crown and carried on a po!e. In Gaiicia and cL-te- 
Wlicfc this live cock is fastened to the garland rtf cortiHrars 
at flijwers. which the leader of the womcn-teaper* cairws on 
her head M she marches in front of the harvest procession. 

In Silesia a live cock b presented to the master <m a plrite. 

The harvcst-Buppcr is called HaTvesl-cock,Stubble-coek,^etc, 
and a duef dish at it. at least in some places, b a cock 1) 

„ waggoner upsets a haTyest-waggon, it b said that * he has 
spill the Harvest cock/' and he loses the cock, that is. the 
haivESt^upper,* The harvest-waggon, with the figure of 
lire cock on it, is driven round the farmhouse befrife it is 
taken to Uic b*m. Then the cock b nailed ewer or at the 
side of die house-door, or on the gable, and remains there 
tllUcMt harvest* In FUst Friesland thej^son who give* 
the kst atroke ut threahing b called the auckmg-heo, and 
Biain b strewed before him as if he were n ben. 

Again, the com-spirit i- killed in the fe™ of n cock. 

In parts of Germany. TinnE^iy, I'oland, ^d 

reapers [*'•“ » ^ ^ S ^ 

antlchaL; ft over the field, or bur>- it up to the neck m 

pound ; afterwards they «iikc off its head vr,A “ " 

^iKc.* in many parts of Westphalia, wbm ^ 

Siig the wooden cock to tire farmer, he give* them a Uw 
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cock, \yMch thej^ kill with whips or sticks, ot hpelic^d with 
^1 old iword, or throw into iht fjatn to the girls* or give#to 
iUet ttiblfcis to cook- tr the hun'cst-cock has not been 

spjlt_that b, if no waggon has been upset—the harvesters 

have the fight to kill the lartnyarcT cock by throwniig stones 
at it Of bdieaiiiag it- Where this custom Ifas fallen into 
dbuT^e, is if 4lHl conunoji for Lhc kirmers wife to make 
cockie-leckie for tlic harvesters, and to shew them the 
head of the code which hai been killed for the n^up} In 
the neighbourhood of Klaujicnbiirg* Tr artsy Ivan ia^ ^ is 
buried on ihi; harveat-field In the ear til. so that on ly jU head 
appearit A youtig man then takes a Bcythe and cuts off 
the eock^s head at a single sweep, if he falli to do ibis, 
he ifi called the Red Cock for a whole year, and peoptc 
fear that next ^tiafs crop will be baiL* Near Udvarhcly^ 
In Transylvaniit* a live Ci>ck b bound up In the last sheaf 
and killed wdtii a ^piL It l» tlien skinned. The fleih 
h thrown away, but the skin and feathers are kept till next 
year; and in apririg the grain from the last sheaf ts mixed 
with the fcadicn of Ihe cock .md scatteted on the field w^hich 
h to be tilledi' Nothing conid $ct fn a clcajct light \h^ 
idctititication nf the cock with the spirit of die coni. By 
being tied up in tlie last sheaf and killed, the cock h idcnii- 
fied with tile eonif and death with the elilting rjf the cronL 
By keeping its fcathi^r^ till springi then xriiii:fng theici with 
the sffcd-coni takeit from tlie ii'erj'“ sheaf in which the bini 
had been bound, and scattering the feathers iijgcther with 
the seed over the field, the identity of the bird with tliecorn 
is ag^a ettipha^Ued, and Its quickening and fcztillsing power, 
aa an embodiment of the eoTn-spirit^ id intimated in the 
plainest maimet* Thus the com-spirit, in the form of a 
cock, is killed at harvest, but rises to fresh life and activit)' 
Jn spring. Again, the equivalence of the cock to the com is 
exprcs$edr hardly less plainly* in the custom of burying tbo 
bird in the ground, and cutting off its head (like tho cara of 
com) with the scythe* 
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Another oommon cmbfxliinGnt of ihe corn spirit is the Thtw«. 
hare.* Iti Galloway the reaiimg of the last standing wm 
Li called '' cutting the Hare." The mode of cutting it is a* JaiviJi. 
follows. When the rest of the com has been rea|^, a 
handful is left standing to form the Hare. It b dirldoj 
into three parts and plaited, and the ears are tied in a knot. 

The rmiwfs ti»cn ictiie a few yards and each throw:* hU or 
her sickle in tum at liw Hare to cut H down. It must be 
cut below the knot, and the reapers coniiniie to throw ihcir 
sickles at it, one after the otlrer, until one of thcni succeeds 
in severing the stalks below the knoL The is then 

carried home and given to a maidservant in the kitchen, who 
places It o«f the bJtchen door on the Inside. Sonictimca 
the Hare used to he thus kept till the next harvest In the 
'parish of Minnigaff. when the Hare was cut, the unmarned 
ttanem ran home with all speed, and the one who 
first wns the first tO be married,* In Southern Ayrshire the 
last com cut is also called the Hare, and the mode of cuUrng 
it seems to be the same aa in Galioivay ; at least in the nci^- 
bourliood of Kilmamocle the last com left standing in tlic 
middle of the field is plaited, and die rcaport used to try to 
cut it by throwing tbeir skklei at it VVbei cut, it was carried 
home and hung up over the door/ In the Vosfie, Mountains 
the person who cuts the last handful of hay or wheat « some- 
timrsald to have caught the Ham; he Is congratulated by 
his comrades and has the honour ofcanyirg the nos^ay or 
the small fir-tree decorated with ribbons which marks the con* 
elusion of the harvest* In Germany alw ooa of the names 
for the last sheaf is the Ha«.‘ Thus fn ^mc pam of 
Anhalt, when the com has b«n reaped and only a few stulks 
are left standing, they say. " The Ham will »ou come, or 
the reapers cry to «cb other. -L«>k how the Hare comes 
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i&j r//i? co/tjv-sp/jn/r AS cha^ 

jumpfiig ckiif* ^ In KahI Fnta^ta they that the hlaic $itf^ In 
ihe la^ patch df ^tariilin^ com^ Atn] myst nut by ^ic 

la»t reafiCT^ Tlie Tcapcn* hurry ^hh tbeir wort* each bdrtg 
a»x{di4ji nal to h]ivc '* tci <ha^ out the i-faos"" l for the maft 
wlio dim ^ that ivho cui» the la$t oarn^ is muLh lAyghec) 
aL^ At Birk^ in TmnsyEvania^ when ihe efomo to tlie 

la&t [)atchf they cjy out^ *' Wc have the Ham." * At Aurieht 
a» wm have seen,* ani cxpre^iimi ftit cuUing the U^t cHim h 
^tQ crut oflT the Hare's UiL“ “ He h kiMinj^ the Hare^ h 
commonly laid of the man who cuts the Jait com m GcF' 
many^ Siveden* Holland^ Fitttice, and ltaJy%* tn Norway 
the man who is thus said to '^kill the Hjifc mu?t give 
"haTcT* blood ^ m the form of brandy^ to his fcHoivs tn 
drink* In Lesbew^ when ih& reaper^ are at work in two 
neighbouring hdds, caeh pa,jty tries to fSnhh first in order 
to drive the Hare into their nei^hbou/a field ; the reapers 
who ^Qcced if! doing ao believe t^iat next year the crop 
will be beit^rr. A ^niali sheaf of com is maeJe up and kepi* 
beside the holy pktUTc dJl next harvest^ 


§ 5. Tkf jTJ a Oif 


A^ln, the comnipErit sometimes takea the form of a cat 
Near Kiel chridrcn are wamt\3 not ta go into the ccxm-ficltls 
becauj^ the Cai sfis there-'* Jn ihe Kfscnach nberland they 
are told " the Coni-ait will come and fetch you,*’ "tiie Com^ 
cat goes in the com." !n some party of Silesia at mowing 
the liist imm they ^ay* ** The; Cat Is caught ** 1 and fiit threditTig, 
the man who givijs the \^%t stroke U called Uts Cat In 
the neighbourhood of Lyons ihe last sheaf ami the han^lt- 
supper are bath called the Cat About Vesoul when they 
cut the last com they say^ %Ve have the Car by the tail" 
At Hnan^on^ in Oaupliind^ at the beginning of reapingp a 
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cat U wl with ribbon^ and eaxA i'?f corn. It 

is ^llcd the Cm of ttic bnll-^kln (/^ ^ fiiein di Ikiiity 

if a T&apcr is wuiiinied at hh wort* ihny maki! the cat lick 
the ivouitd. At rhe drjse of iHe rcaj^ng- the cat is again 
electee! cnit with ribbons and ears of com; tlkcn they dance 
and mate men>'. W^hen the dance Is *vct the gkh solemnly 
strip the cat of lU finaf>\ At GrGneVutfg* in SUeria* ihe 
reaper who ciils the \m com goes by the name of the 
Tom ncaL He fs onvebped in ryt-^talks and green wiihes* 
and is nirnfahetl with a long plaited tiril. Somcltmcs as a 
c^nnipankin he has a man simi^srly dres^icd* who is Galled the 
(female) CaL Their duty is to run after |iCOpk whom they 
see wid to Wat them with a long stick, Near Amiens the TM<om- 
expression for finishing the harvest Ss^ ^^Thcy art going to 
kill the Cat '* i and when the last com h cut they \till m cal 
in the farmyard. At lhfT49hmg* fn some parts of hrance^ a hifekSoie 
live cm is placed under the hi.st btindle of com to be 
threshed^ and i» struck dead with the flails, ITiett on 
Sunday it is roasted and eaten as ft holiday di&h-* In I he 
Vosges Mountains the close of haymaking or han'cst 
k called «catching the cat*" “killing the dog* or more 
rardy " catchi ng the tare.*' The cat, the dog* or the hare 
h said to be fsit or lean according as the crop is good 
or bad* Tlie man who cma the last handful of hay or of 
wheat is said to catch the cat or the hate or to kill the dog* 

He k eongraluLated by hts comrades and has the hnnoiir of 
csLfrying the nosegay or railier the small fir^iiee decked 
with ribbons which marks the end of the haymjjfcing or of 
the harvest,^ in PVancLie-Coint^ aiso the dmo of hamest is 
called ^ catching nr killing the cat"** 
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Fiirthcf. the com-jfipirit often appears In the ronn of it 
goat. In some j^arts of Prussia* when the cotii bends before 
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the wind, thcj' £ay, ‘‘I’lie Goals aie cli^icig coxih olh«r," 
""ihe wind M driving the Gc^ta through the corn,'' 'nhe 
Godts art browsing tNre," and they ejtpect a very good 
lisirvesL rkgahi they aa>v^Tlje Oats goat h sitting In the 
"the Cbm-goat h sitting iti the tye-fteliL"^ 
Children arc watmetl not ti> go mlo the coro^eld^ to pluck 
the blue eorn-Rowera, nr amtnigst tJ^c beaiid to pluck pocH 
hecau!^ the Rye-goat* the Chm-goat, I he Oats-goat, or the 
Ikran-goal h fitting or lying theft* and will cany ihuin away 
Of kill ttberiL* When a harvwter hi taken sfck or lags 
behind hli fellow's at thdr wijrk* they call out, “ Tile 
goat has pushird him*'' 'Mie has been pushed by the Corn- 
goat^'** In the neighbourhood of Bmunsbci^ {East Prussia) 
at birtding the c^ais eveiy har%'estcr rnnkea haste " test the 
Corn-goal puil’t him*" At Ocfotefi* in Norway^ each rtajicr 
has his allotted [>atch to reap. When a reaper in the middle 
bos not lUnislicd reaping his piece after his neighbdunc have 
fiAbhcd thdr?* they say of hiitv He tcinains on the blancL*^ 
And if the lagjgard la a fnanp they imitate the cry with which 
they ca;)| a he^oat ^ if a woman^ the cr^' with which they 
call a ahc-gooi,* Mcar Stmubing, in Lower Bavaria, it la said 
of the man who cuts the last corn that *"he has the Com- 
goat, or the SVheat-goat* or the Oats-goat," according to 
the crop iMorcover, two horns art set up on the lost heap 
of corn* and it is called the horned Coat'" At KrcntiLburgi 
Easi PrussiOi they coll out to the woman W'ho is binding the 
last sheaf, The Goat is sitting in ihe shcaL*" * At Gal> 
Ling^, in Swabia, when the l^t held of oats upon a farm Is 
being reaped^ the reapers carve a goat out of wood Ears 
of oats are inserted in its nostrils and mouth, and ft is 
adorned w-ith garlands of flowersi It is set up on the field 
and cahtd the Oata-goat. When the rrapiiig approaches an 
end^ each reaper hastens to finish hii piece first ; he who is 
the last to finish gets the Oata^^at* A gain^ the last sheaf 
IS itself callerl the Goatn Thus* hi the valley of the Wicsent* 
Bavaria* tlws fast aheaf Ijotniid ou tlie field h called the Goat* 
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and they have a proverb^ “Tlic field must bear a goat."* At 
Spachbriickeii, In llesso. the last handful of corn which is 
cut is called (he Coat, and llie man who cuts it 1*3 much 
ridiculed.* At DlirrctibUchtg and about Mcabach in Baden ihc 
last sheaf is aljO called the Goat.* Sometinies the last sheaf 
is made Up in-the fomi of a goat, and they say, "The Gont 
is sitting in iL" ‘ Again, the persan who cuu or binds the 
last sheaf is called tits GoaL Thiia, in parts of Mecklenburg 
they call out to the wotnan who binds the last sheaf, "You 
are the Harvest-goat." New Uclsen, in llano^’e1^, the harv'est 
fotit*al begtoa with "the bringing of the Haryest-Koat\ 
that is, tile wopian who bound the last sheaf is wrapt in 
straw, cfDWncd with a harveat-w’fealh, and brouglit tn a u heel- ^ 
barrow to the vtibge, where a round dance lake* place- 
About Lunebiirg, also, the womati wiio binds the last corn is 
decked w-ith a erowit of corn-ears and is called the Coin- 
goat* At MUnresheim h Baden the reaper who cuts the 
last handful of com or oats is catlcd the Corn-goat or the 
Oats-goat* In the Canton St, Gall, Switterland, the person 
who cuts the last handful of com on the field, or drives liic 
lEist harvftit-waggou to the bam, is called the Com-goat or the 
Kye-goat, or simply the Goat.' In the Canton Thurgau he 
is called Corn-goat j like a goat he has a hell hung roun is 
neck, is led in triumph, and drenched with liquor. In parts 
of Slyria, also, the man who cuts the last cord is called 
Corn-goat, Oals-goat. or the likei As a rule, tlic man who 
thus gets the name of Com-goat has to bear it a whole year 
till the next harvest* 

Acconiing to one view, the nsrn-splrit. who 1^ been 
caiitht ill the form of a goat or olliefwisc, 1 £v(b lU the arm- 
house or barn over winter, Thuv each farm has lu own 
einbodiincnt of I he com-spirit But, according to anot cr 
view, the cora-sijirit is the genitii or deity, not of tlw com 
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i>f one farm m\y, but of M tht corn. F tence when the com 
on one fnrtn ill cut^ he lieu io annllier where there W'll 
citm kft standing. Thk Idiei h brought out tn i h^ivc$i~ 
custom winch wis formerly ob^Tved in Skye; Ihe Tiirnier 
wliti first finiRhefl reaping sent a mnii or woman wjUi 4 
shear to s ncEghboiiting farmer who had not finished j the 
latter in hb turn, when he had finished^ sent on the sheaf to 
his neighbour who was stilt reaping; and so the sheaf made 
llie round of the farms till ^11 the oam was tut 1 he shqsf 
wt:^ 5 called the ihat the Cripple Goat,^ 

The custom appears not to be extinct sil the pre^nt dey^ 
for It was reported from Skyt only a few years agOy We 
are told that when the crofters and small farmers are cutting 
down their coriip each tries Fiis best to finish before his 
ncEghbortr. The lir^l to finish goes to tiis neighbour's ficJrt 
and makes up at one end of it a bundle of sheaves in a 
fanciful shape which goes by the name of the 
or Lame Goat. As each man in anccessron finishes reaping 
hb field* he proceeds to set up a tame gout of this sort in 
hb neighbour'a field where there is atill com standing- No 
one likes to have the Lftitie Goat put In tua field, not fram 
any ilUudc it brings, hut because it b humiliating to have It 
standing tbcfie viuhEe to ul| neighl>qurs and passerji-by, and 
of course he cannot retaliate."* The cocti-aplrit was prob- 
«hly thuj represented as lame becau^ he had beei] crippled 
by the cutting of the conii VVe have seen that sametimes 
the old woinan who brings home the last sheaf must limp 
on one foot* In the iMhmer Wald mouniamt, between 
Bohemia and Bavaria^ when two peafiants are diiving home 
their cotu together^ they race against each other to Jtee who 
shall get home firsL The vUbgc boys mark the loser in the 
race, and at night they come and erect on the roof of bis 
house the Oata<goat. which is a colossal figure of a goat made 
of straw/ 

Hut sometimes the com-fpltit, in ibe form of a goat, is 
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bcHcved to b* iUiit on the hsirvest-field by tlic Rctslc 
scythe. Thus, in the neighbourhood of J^mkajtcl, on the 
MoIdJc* the reapers deteraiine by lot the order in which they *» 
shall follow each other* The Irirst is called tlic rore-reapct|» SISl*** 
the last the tail-bearcr. If a reaper overtakes the mflfi in 
front he rca[^,past hiiTi, bending: round so as tn leave the 
slower reaper in a patch by himself. This patch is called 
the Goat; and che man for w'hom “ihc Goat is ciit“ En this 
IS taughed and jeered at by his fdlows for the rest of 
the day* When the taihbearcT cula the bat ears of camp h 
lA said* ** tic is cuiting the Coat's^ neck off" * In the neEyh- 
hourhood of Grenoble^ ijcfore the end of The reapiTig, a tfve 
goat h adorned wilh flowers and ribbons and bUqwxpcI to run 
about the field. The leapcrs chase jt and try to catch il. 

When it is eaught, the fajmer'^ wife bolds it fast while the 
Farmer cuts o^lT its head. The goat"s flcsli serves to furnish 
the borvcst-siipper, A piece of the flesh is iiickbd and kept 
tilt llws next harvest^ when another goat ia killed. Then alt 
tJic harvesters eat of iJiic flesh. On the same day ihc skin of 
the goat is made into a cloaks which ihe farmer, who works 
with Ills men, must always wear at harvest^tirne if rain or 
bud wealhfif ^etA In. But if a reaper gets pains in his back, 
the farmer gives him the goat-skin to wear* rownn 

fur this seems to be tliat the patn^ in the back, being in Hie ted 
by the cttm-spiritp can also be healed by it* Similarly! we 
siijiw. that cl.'tewhere, when a reaper is founded at reaping a 
cat, as the representative of the corii-spidt* is made to Itck 
the wound* Esihotiian reapers In the island of Mon thmk 
ihnt the man who cnl» the first ears of cam et harvest wiU 
gel iKiitiS in his hack; probably because the com spint is 
believed to Tcscnt eapecWly tbc first wound ; ind, b order ^ 
escape pains in the hwek^ Saxon rMpem in Ttniisyivama gird 
ihcir loins With the Ami huiidful of cars which they cut 
HenJi again, the com-spirit i* applied to for healmg or pro- 
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tcction^ btst in his origiiiaj vrgsrUbk form, not In die form of 
a goat or a cat ^ 

Further, the c-om-!i[iifit imcicr the form of a i* sonte^ 
Umes conceivcfl as lurking among the cut corn in ihe bam* 
till he is driven from it by the thrcahing-flail. Thus In 
Baden the last aheaf to be th^hed is calli^^thc Com-goatp 
the Spclt*goat. or the Oats-goal acconding; to the kind of 
grain.* Again* near Markd. m Upfwr Bav^riai. the sheaves 
arc called Straw-goats or simply Goiits. They an? laid in 
a great heap on the open field and ihnc^hevl by two row$ 
of men standing opijosite each other, who. as they pty 
their (latisp sing a song in which they say that they see the 
Straw-goat amongst the com-atdksi Tlie last Coat^ that is, 
the laj9t iheaf is adorned with a wreath of violets and other 
fltiw-er^ and with cakes strung together It b placed right 
in die middle of the heap. Some of the thrahejs rqali at 
it and tear the best of It out; others lay on with tlieir fiaiJa 
so recklessly that heads are sometimes broken. In thresh^ 
lag this last sheat cadi man casts up to the man opposite 
hlni the misdcedi» of which he has been guitty throughout 
the year’ At ObennntaJ. in the Tyrol* the last thresher ts 
called Goat* So at llasdbcrg, in We^t liolunnia^ the man 
who gives the last stroke at threshing oats is called the Oats* 
gosL* At Tettnafig. in Wliftcmburg. the thresher who 
gives Ihc last stroke to the la^t bundle of com before it is 
iurticd goes by Llie name of the He- goat, and It is said,. ^ tft 
has driven the ile^mt aivay.^ Tkic person wbo^ after the 
biindle has been turned^ gives the last stroke of all. is called 
die She^goatr^ fn thJa custom it is impIEed that the com is 
iiihabnte'd by a pair of com-spirits, juaic and female. 

Fiiilhcr^ tlic com-spiril^ captured io the Form of a goat at 
threshing, is passed on t>.i a neighbour whose tbieshing Is not 
yet fini^beti In Franche Comt^* as awin as ihi: threshing it 
over, the young people set up a straw Sgure of a goat oo the 
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liirinyard of a neighbour who b still threshfrig. He most "t*^* *^ ^ 
give them wine or rnoncy in retiito. At Kllwangcn. in jj, 
Wtirteniburg. the effigy of a goat b made out of the U»t Uire*»iJiit. 
bundle of eom at threshing i four sticks form its legs, imd 
two its harni The man who gives the last stroke with 
the flail must, carry the Goat to the bam of a tiBigli^ur 
who b still threshing and throw it down on the floor; if he 
is caught in the act, they tic the goat on hi* back.’ A 
sJmiliu ctutom ii objterved at Indeisdorf, in LIrrper Bavaria ; 
the niun who Ihrows the straw Gout into the neighbours 
bam imitates the bleating of a goat i if they catch hlnii they 
blacken hb face and tir the Goat on his back,' At Znbern, 
in Alwec, when a farraer is a week or more beliind his ndgh- 
boufA with hi» threshing, they set a real stufled goat 
before hb door.* 

Sometinus the spirit of ihccorii in goat form is beliei^ 

ID be killed at tlireshing. In the district of Traunatein pm a..., 
Up[«r Bavaria, they Ihiuk that the Oais-goat is in the last 
sheaf of oats. He is represented by an old rake set up on 
end, with an old pot for a head. The children are them told 
to kill Ihe Oflts goat.’ Elsewhere, however, the mm-spint 
in the form of a gcjat is apparently thought to live in the 
field throughout the winter* Hence at Wsnnefcid near 
Gardclegen, and also between Calbc and Saliwedel, in the 
Allmurk, the last stalks used to be left uncut on the harvest- 
field with the words. "That idiaU the He-goat keep I 
Evidently the bi.t com was here left as a provision for the 
corn-spirit, l«t, robbed of alt his substance, he should die of 
hunger. A stranger passing a harvest-field is sometime 
taken for the Corn-goat escapbe in human shape from the 
cut or threshed eroin. Thus, when a stranger p^ a 
han-cst-ficiti, all the labourer* slop mid shout as with one 
voice. “He-goat! He-goail" At rape-seed threshing m 
Schleswig, which is BeiHaally done on the field, the same 
cry i* raised if the stranger does not take olT hJs hat. 
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OKI At Howiog iheSr winter com the old PriiE^iiins uscU to 

mI consume its fiesh with many •mjwntitiutu cere- 

UUinc ■ monies, and han^ lltc altin on a high pole near an ottk and 

Stlii a laige Slone. There it remained till harvesl, when a gieat 

bunch of com and herbs was rastened to the pole ahsuc the 
goat-irkirt. Them, after a prayer had been ofli:i«d by a peasant 
who acted a-\ priert { the young fojka joined hands 

and danced round the oak and the pote. Afterwards they 
scrambled for the hunch of oorHf arid the pneit distrfbutoii 
the hcFl» with a sparing hand. Then he placed the goat¬ 
skin on the Inigo slcmc, sat down on it, nnd pre.icU«i to tlw 
people about the history of ihcir fo«rathcn! and thdr old 
heathen eostoras and beliefs.* Tlu: goat-skin thuiauapended 
on the field from sowing time to harvest perhapa rejirticnti 
the WITH-spirit sapertutending the gruiivth of the coth. TIib 
T omori of CcnlnU Celebes imagine tliat the spirits whicli 
cause rice to grow have the form of great goats with long 
hair and long lipL* 


§ 7 , Tkt its ft /?a/4 Chm, pr Or 

Tv«wi. Another form which the com-splrit often assumes Is that 
® sweeps aver the corn 

i«u they say at ConiU, in West Pnowta, "The Steer is running 
in the com ":* when the com is thick and strong in one 
ihvcureor jpai^ they say in snme parte of East Priissta, "The Bull is 
tjiat ta k. ^ harrcstcf has overstrained and 

lamed himself, they say in the Graudena district of West 
Prussia. " The Bull pushed him ”; in Lolhringen they sfiy, 
Tte tpnr •• He has the Biiir The meaning of both esepressiona Is 
that he has unwittingly lighted upon the divine a>m-spiril, 
opw *1 who has punished the profane intruder with lameness.* So 
**"*’*“■ near Chatnbiry when a reaper wounds himself with his 
sickle, it Is said tliat Im has ** the wound of the Ox." * In 
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TOP rifS, CQttNSFtRiT AS ji HVLl. COiV. OR ():.V sK9 

ihft di^lrfct oT Uunsilnii (Silissi*) lUc t 4 st U soiTMJliifici 

tnapic into tWc shape of a horned ox, stufTed with tow and 
wcipi in coTii-caJK This fipufc u Called tbo Old Man, 
Iti some parts of Dobemia the last sheaf is jtiflale tip in 
kuinsit form and called ihr Bufialo-biilL* Tlica* case* shew 
a confusion of the human with the animal shape of the corn* 
apinL The dbnfusiaTi is Ilk* that of killing a wether under 
the name of a tvott* In the Canton of ‘niuiBim, Swilscr* 
Und, the fast sheaf, If it is a large one, k called the Cow. 

A11 over Swabia the last bundle of com on the field i* called 
the Cow \ the man who cuts the last cue* ** hits the Cow, 
and k himself called Cow or Barley-cow of Oats<ow, accord¬ 
ing tt> tl'c emp; at the harvest-supper he gets a nos^ay o( 
(lowers iuwl com-ears and a more liberal allowance of drink 
than the rest But he is teased and laughctl atso no one 
Uko to be the Cow.* The Cow was somefimes represented 
by the figure of a woman made out of eats of com and etim- 
Rowotsl It was carried to the farmhause by the man who 
had cut the last handful of corn. The children mi aftw 
him ami the neighbours tunitd out to laugh at him, till the 
fanner took the Cow fioni him,* Hem ag^ih tbe eorifu^ott 
bctivMn the human and the animal form of the corn-spirit n 
apparent, iti lartous parts of Switzerland tlic frajwr wlw 
cuts the last ciira of corn is called Wheal-cow, Corti-cow, 
Oat«ow, or Com-steer. and Is the butt of many * 

In some parts of East Prossia, when a few ears of com have 
been IcB standing by Inadvertence on 
roremosl reaper seiss them and cnes, “ Bull I Bull. On 
the other hand, in the district of Rosenheim, Upjwr Bavuna, 
when a farmer Is Eater of getting (n hk han-est than his 
ndKhbour\ they set up on Ins taiid a 
called This ts a gigantic fiKure «>f » bull made of stubh.c 
0.1 a fnunuwork of wood and adorned with nuwciS and 
leaves. Attached to it is a label on which are scrawled 
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ilogBttcl vcrsits in rtdkulc of tlw man on whcwe bnd llic 
Slf.^'V-biill is act upi* 

Agtun, the com^spirit in the form of a bull or ov iis 
killed on the harvesl-ficld at the clow of the reaping. At 
Foul 11 /, nesar Dijon, when llie laai ears of com are about to 
be cut, an o* adomtd with ribbons, flowers, and cars of cotit 
U led all rouBd the field, folbwcd by the whole Iriwp ol 
reapen (landng. Then a mati disguised as ihc Devil cuts 
the last cars of corn and im died lately stnughtcis the ox. 
Fflrt of tlic flesh of the sntmaJ is eaten at llie hnivest- 
supper : part is pickled and kept till the first day Of sowing 
in spring. At Foma Ktousson and ebewhereon the evening 
of the Ual day of fcaping, a calf adorned whh flower* and 
cars of com I* led thrice round the rarmyanl. being allured 
hy a ball or driven by men with sticks, or condutled by the 
farmer'* wife with a rojic, Tlie calf chosen for this Ccremon) 
Is the calf which was bonJ first on the farm in the spring o| 
the year. It is followed by all the itapers with their tools, 
Tlicfl it is allowed to mn free; the reaper* chase it, and 
whoever catebe* it 1 * called King of the Calf, l^islly, it is 
solemnly killed ; at Lumivillc the man who acts as butcher 
is the Jewish mjerdlKiiit of the viltage.* 

Sciineliincs again the com-spirit hides himself amongst 
the cut com in the bam to reappear in bull or cow form at 
threshing. Thus at tViirmlingmi, in Thdringcn. the man wiio 
give* the last stroke at threshing is called the Coiv. or rather 
the BarJcy-cow, Oats-cow, Pcas-cow, or the Uke, according 
to the crop^ He I* entirely enveloped in straw; h?s head 
is surmountcil by Stick* in imitation of horns, and two lads 
lead him by ropes to the well to drink. On the way thither 
he must low like a cow, and for a long time afterwards he 
goes by the name of the Cow,* At ObcrmcdlinEcn, In 
Swabta, when the tbiEshing drawi near an end. each man 
is (^a^eful to avoid giving the Inst slfokc. He wlin doea give 
it " gets the Cow," which is a straw figute dressed in an old 
ragged petticoat, flood, and ftockingSL It is tied on his back* 
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irith a atmw.Tnpc: hfs face la bl-nkcnwl, fliid being bound 
with stntw-ropei (o a wheelbatiotv he is wliccled inuiid 
tHt villaEt* Here, agam, wc tneci with that coiifusiwi 
bettvccd the tiutnan and animal ahapq of the eoni-sptdt 
whbL-Ii wc have noted in oilier customs- In Canton Schaff- 
hausen the (pan who thteshes the last corn called the 
Cow ; in Canton ThurgatJ, the Com-bull; in Ciinton Knrleh, 
the Thieshcr-cow. In the last-mentioned district he is 
WTiipt in straw'and bound to one of the trees in the oreJwrd. 

At Arad, in liungary, the man who gives the last at robe at 
tlircahing is enveloped in straw and a cow's bide with the 
iionis attached to it.* At resanitr, in the district of Drewlen, 
the (nan wIkj gives the last atroke with the Hail is called 
Hull. He inu^t moke a straw-cnan and set it np before a 
neighbout^s window,* H(nn. apparenUj', ai fn so many 
cases, the com^spirii is ]»3sed on to a neighbour who has 
not finishral threshing. So at Herbrechlijigen, in TImringen, 
tlic efligy of a ragged old wixnan is (lung Into (he bam of 
the farmer who is la-st with hb threshing. The jnan who 
ihnnwa it in cries, “Thfsrc is tha Cow* for you. If the 
thtvshcra catch him ihc)' detain him over niglu and punisJi 
him by keeping him froni the haryest-suppct.* In these 
Intter custoras the eon fusion between the hiimnn and the 
animal siiajK: of the corn-spirit meets us agatn. 

Further, the corn-spirit in bull form is somclinw believed 
to be tilled at ihrc^ing- At Auxerm, in threshing the last r^„(, 
bundle of com, they call out twelve times, "We are tilling 
the Hull” In ihe neighbourhood of Bordcaitj:, where a kibwtM 
butcher ttUfa an ojc on the field immediately alter the dose 
Cd the waning. It Is said of the rnan who give* the bat 
stroke at threshieg that " he has killed the Hull" At 
_ Chnmbdry the last sheaf is called the sheaf of the Voims 
Ox, anil ft race takeft place to it m which *11 TeafMSf* 
ioiii. AVhen the last stroke is given at threshing they 
My Utat - the Ox Is killed"; and immediately thcreuimn 
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a teal ox is slaughlcred by Hie rcii|jcr who eol ihe last 
cam. The flesh &f tlic os Is eaten by the Llireshers at 
sapper.' 

rt-Tom. We hare seen that wimetimes the younu eom^apiriH 
whose task it is to quicken the com of the comlnp year. Is 
terror belierecl u> be born *a a Com-baby on tlic.baruest-ficItL’ 
in*iKinc Sinjjjafly in ] terry the young com'spirit is soinelimes 
sujtposex] to be bom on the lictd to calf fonn \ for wbeo a 
binder has tint rope enough to bind all the com ia ahcswiea> 
he puts aside the wheat that remain* over and imitates the 
lowing, of a cow. The foeaning Is that ■’ the slicaf lias eLveo 
birth to a calf."* tn l*uy-dc-Dimc when a binder cannot 
keep up with the reaper whom he or she rollows, they aay 
“ He (or she) Is giving birth to the Calf “' In some parts oI 
rrussla, in simitar cireumstnnCes, they call out to the woman, 
" The Bull is comlnR," and imitate the bellowing of a buU,* 
III these cases the woman is cnnceiveil a* the Com-cow or 
old cum'Siiirit, while Hie supposed calf is the Coro*calf or 
young onm-spirit. tn some parts of Austria a mythical calf 
(jl/w^X^/A-Arw) is believed to be seen amongst the siiroutlng 
com tn spring and to pitvh the chitijren ; when the enrn waves 
in the wind they say, " The Calf is going about" Clearly, as 
Mannhardt otwErves, this calf of the spring-time is the Mmc 
animiil which is afterwards believed to be killed at reaping.* 


§ S, Tkt Corn-J/irt'l as rf f/prse or Man 
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Sometimes the eofti-Apirit aiipeam in the shape of a 
horse or mare, Between Kelw and Stuttgart, when the corn 
bends before the wind, they say, “There runs the Horse."' 
At Rohlingen, near RailointeU in Baden, the la.si sheaf of 
nats is called the QatS'Staliion.* In iiertfrjrrhhire, at the 
end of the reaping, there is or used to be observed a ceremony 
called "dying the Mare." The last blades of corn left 
sUTidlng on the field are tied together and called the Mart 
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The reapers stand at a distance and throw their sickfea at 
it: lie who cuts It through "has the prize, wfth accJamatlons 
aiul good chjcer" After it is cut the reapers cry thrice with 
ft loud vowp, ) haifo her 1" Others answer thrice, *■ What 
have >'ouf"—“A Mare! a Mare! n MareJWhose U 
she?" is nc?*t asked thrice. "A, IhV naming the owner 
thrice. WhiUicr wDl jfou send her ? ' — ^ To C D„" naming 
some nciglibour who has not reaped all hts corn/ In this 
cuslorn the com-spirit in the form of a mare is passed on 
from a farm where the com is all cut to another fann where 
ft is still sUnidingT ivliere therefore the corti’Spirit may 
!« aiipposod naturally to take refuge In Shropshire the 
caslnm is similar. " Cryitig, calling, or shouting the mare is 
a ceremon)’ petfonrtttl hy die men of that farm which is the 
first in atiy parish or district to linisli the harvest. The 
object of it is to mate known lliair own prowess, and to 
taunt the Ifiggartls by a pretended olTet of the • owd mad ‘ 
[(dd mate] to help out ihclt 'chem’ [teaitil. All the men 
jwsemWc (the woodai harvest-bottle being of course one of 
the company) in the stackyard, or, better, on the highest 
ground on the farm, and lliere slioiil the following dialogue, 
preceding It by a grand ’ ili^ hip. hip, hurritb 1 * 

"' I *ave ‘cr, 1 'ave *er, 1 'av* 'w I' ^ 

■* < WhJid 'asl thee, whad 'asl dice, whad 'ast dice ? 


“‘A mar I a mar’l a marl' 

* ' \Mn»e is ^er, whose w 'ef, wlWttc Is 'er ? * 

“Mftister A.‘s, Maftter A.':*. Wnister A/si' fnatoing the 

farmer whose heivtst is finished). . , * 

"‘Weer shn’t the* send ‘cr? w'cer shat the send cr? 

w'ecrsWt die^scnd •«?* 

■*'To Maietcr B.'®. t® Maistei iks 

tnainiitE one whose harvest is m’J finbihcd> 

'• ''Oth a hip. hip. Hi^ hurrah I ' (in chores). 

The fiiimer who finishes hi* harvest last, and who 
dicrofon: cannot send the Mare to any one ^ 

-‘to k«p her all winter." Tlie mocking offer ^ the Mare 
.as somciTme, responded m by a making 
her ficla Thus an old man told an wirfuirer. While we 
«run at supper, a mon cumm-d wi' a amar [halter] to fatch 
■ I J, Btfanrf, jHiifiuiiif, SL 14, IkjtihV faltjioh. 
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hcf ftwny," But at ons place CLonguor, near l.ccbnlw<X)tl)i 
down to nbout t8s<5i really to be aeul. 

"THc lieail twart of tile farmer who hod Stiishcil harvest 
firtt was mounterl on the best horse «f the team—llw 
Igadc,—bulb horse and in an being adometl with rib^ s 
Atieaincrs, etc. lliuj arrayed, a hoy on foot lod the pair in 
tiiiJinpU to the neighbouring familioiises. Sometimes the 
man who took * mare' receirtMl, as well as plenty of 
Jwn-est-ale, aooic rather tough, thoueh ROod-huqjgiirciU (rent- 
mcnl, coming buck min us hi» deco rati oru. and no on." * 

In tJtc noighbourhood of Lille the idea of the com-splrit 
in Iwirtc form h clearly preaerved. When a harvester grows 
weary at Ws wtftit, [t Js said, " He has the fatigue of tlic 
Horst” The first sheaf, called the Cross of the Horse” is 
placed on a mits of boa wood in the barn, and the youngest 
bone on tlic fano must tread oo it The reapers dance 
mumJ the last blades nf corn, crying, ** See the remains of the 
Hofse." Tire sheaf made out of Ihoae Last blades ia given 
to the youngest horse of the parish to caL This 

youngest horse of the parish clearly rejiresents, as Mannimrdt 
says, tire corn-spIrlt of the followrng year, tlic Com-foal, 
which absrjrbs the spirit of the old Corn-horse by eating the 
last corn cut; for, as usual, the old eon)*spitit takes his 
Bnal refuge in the lost sheaf. The thresher of the last 
sheaf is said to “ beat the Horse."* Again, a trace of tire 
horse-shaped com-Spirit is reported from Hcrry, The 
harvesters there are ajcctisloinetl to take a noonday nap 
in the field. This is called ‘'seeing the Horse.*’ The leader 
or "King” of the harvesters gives the signal for going to 
steep. If he delays giving the signol, one of the harvesters 
will begin to neigh like a horse, the rest Imitate him, and 
then they all go “to see the ['iorst”* 
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THE coRH^SPiurr ^5 a bird 
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I 9. Tht Cortt'^irit as a Bird 

Soinclirnts the corn-spuit asgumes the form uf a bStU. 

Thus anioitj ihc S^nns of the IJbuiti dbtrlct in Tninsyt- 
vania therre t* ft saying tiiat Uie quail ia sitting in 'he last 
standing itaiCs on U»c harvest-field, and all the reapers rush 
at these stalks in oi'der, as ttiey soy, to cateh the qutdL* 
lixftttly tlie same exprossfoo is usoil l>y reapers in AastriBt* 

Silesia when they a*« ahcul to eui ti'® I*** standing corn, 
wlialever the kind of grain may be.* !n the Hocage of 
Normandy, wbcii tlte reapers have come to 'he fast «« of 
the last rig, they suimuticl them for the purjfiosc of catching 
ihc quail, wliith is suppowd to havtr tnfcoti refn^ there- ^‘ht^ 
run about the com ciy'fng, ** Mind the Quail 1 ' and 
believe to grab at the bird amid shouts and UuKhtCT. 
Connected with ihb Identification of the com -spitit with a 
Uiiali is pmb^bly the belief that the enr of the bird In spring 
I, pronheric of the price of Com it. the aulotnn ; in Gemony 
they say that enm will sell at as many giitden a bushel as 
rhe nuail uttered ill cry over tlte fields la spoog. 
prognostications are drawn from the note o i e , 

ientral and western France^ in Switzerland and .n Tuscany. 
rcHiaps one teason for Identifying the quail with the cori^ 
spirit b that the bM lay., its cK> «« the ground 
making much of a nesf Similarly the Tojadja^ of 
Coleljes think thftt the ^nul of tlw rice h em^lied in > tsa. bri 
pretty little blue bird whidi build* It* not m ri«-Bcld 
I,, the time when the rice b beginning 
which disappear ag^in after the har^■«t b^tha 

place and the time of the appearance of the bi^ sdggest to 
the natives the notion that U.e blue bird is the rice Incarnatt 
And like the note of the quail In Europe the note of this 
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si)6 THE jiWAML nw?. 

link bird fti Cclctw is believed lu pragaostfente the stute 
of the harvest, foictcllms whether the rice wiU lie ;iiiund|nt 
Of scarce. Kobenly may drive the bini aw^y ; Cxp do so 
would not mei'crly injure the riccp It would hurt the cj'cs of 
the sacrilegious perBOn and might even strike him blind. 

7 T»fic»- In Mitiaha^sa^ a district in the north of Cetabes, a similMr 
though less Jed lute belief atlHohes to a Bort of small qinill 
which loves to haunt the rice-fiey& before the rice is reajml i 
and when the GaldarceKc of Halmahcra hear a certain kind 
of birdj which lhc 3 * call croaking among the rice fr^ ear, 
they say that the birti (s putting the grain into the rice, so 
they will not kill 


§ to, Tj^t as Fif^ 


Another animal whose shape the corn-^spirit is sometime^ 
" tlKJught to assume is the fox- The conception is rtteorrfed 
at varlous pTftceS in Germany and I'^tance Thus at Ncird* 
ihToww in ^varffit when the com waves to and fro in the 

wtuiKtrtit windt they say, "Tht fox goes through the com/' and at 
Usingen in Nassau they fta>v " The foxes arc marching 
through the com.'' At Kaveu^berg^ in Westphaliai and at 
SteInnUf in Kurhessen, children are warned against straying 
Thmrtfth- m the com* ^ because the Tox ii there" At Campe, near 
Stsulc* when they are about to cut the last corn, they call 
fupjnr out to the reaper* *• The Hox is sitting there, hold him fast J" 
In the Department of the Moselle they say, Walch 
whether the Fox comes om'* in Jioiirbonnais die ex¬ 
pression is* ^Yoti wUI catch the Fox."* When it reaper 
wounds hiniiieir or is sick at reaping; they say hi the Lower 
Loire that He has the Fox.'" in C^te-dbr they say. ** Itc 
Itoi ktfkd the Fox." At Louhans, in Saone-et-Loire, when 
the jeapci-s are cutting die last corn they leave a handful 
standing and throw their sickles at iL lie who hits it is 
called the Fox^ and t^vo glrEs deck his bonnet with flowc rs* 
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Tf/K COUf^' SPIflfT AS A fOX 
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In the cvcniiTff tlicn? f> a dance; at which tile I'ox; dances 
witti iill the girU, llie supper which fallDivs is also called 
the Fox ; they saj%"VVc have eaten the I'ox," niCArimp thnl 
they have ]>4rtakcti of die harvest-sii|i|jcr. tn llit Canton 
of Zurich the last sheaf is called the Fox. At Bout^oune, 
in A!n, ihcy«ry out, ^ The Fox b sittinj; In the last sheaf," 
ami having maite the figutc of an animal out of white cloth 
and wine car* of tlie last coni, they dtib It the Fox atid 
ihiow it into the house of a ndgUbour who has not y«l got 
In all hii harvest.' tft Poitou, when the com is l^Ing 
reaiml in » district, all the rcaijers strive to finish aa quickly 
as |)r«sihle in order that they may semi “the Fox" to the 
fields of a faiTner who ha* not yet garnered his sheave^ 

The mim who cuts the last handful of standing com la said 
to - have the I'ox.'' This last handfal is earned to the 
farmer's house anil oceupics a place on die Ubic during the 
kaivc9t*5nppeT: and the custom is to dicnch It with water. 

After that it is set up on the chlniney-plece and remains 
there the whole year." At ihreahinB. also. In Sactne-ct- 
Jj>irc, ttic last sheaf is called the Fox i in Lot they say, 

-We arc going to beat tiie I'ox”; and at Zabem in Alsace Uu-ai-Ht 
they set a stuffed fox before the door of the tlifeahing-floor 
of a TielglibDur w'ho lias not finished hi* ihnssliiijg. With 
till* coiwcptfon of the fox as an cfiJibtxJtment of the oom- 
splrit may possibly be conncettxl an old custom, observed In 
llolsteMi and Westphalia, of carrying a dead or living fox 
from house to house in spring; the intention of the cimtom 
Mas perhaps to diffuse the refreshing and invigorating 
influence of the reawakened spirit of vegetation.* In Japan 
the rice-god Inari is represented as an elderly man with a 
long board riding on a white fox, and the fox b always 
associated with this deity* It) front of his shttne* may 
usiinlly be seen a pair of foxes carved in wood or attmt 
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^ i U as a Pij^ ifJmr ur SiWfi) ^ 

fitKEQtii- llic antmal cmbiMlLtncnt of the corn-npiril winch we 
sliall notice iat tbe pig (boar or sow). Jn ITiuringcn^ whaj> 
luhiiu the wind set* Lbe yt>iinj; com In motion, ihej* ssoioet titles #ay+ 
■^Thc Ikiiu- la noibiiJi; through the corii."*^ Among^it iht; 
E^thojiiana of the iiiliUtd of Ocm] the last sheaf h cidled tlic 
Th«^> Rye-boar, amJ Lbc tnm who gets it is saluted wEth b cr>^ of 
vpiNtbtft Veu have Uic Kj^e-boiir oti your back I" In reply he 
strike* up a in wliidi he pray a for |>lcjity.* At 

Kohlerwinkd, near Augsburg. at the dose of ihe harvest, 
the last bunch of sUndLng corn h cut down^ slalh hy stalk* 
by all the reapers in turn. Tie who cuts the last stalk geia 
the Sow," anti Js Laughed Tn other Swabian viilagca 

alao the man wlio cuts the la-st corn “^Tias the or ^ baa 

the Ryc'Sow/'* Iri ilto Tr^iufsatein district^ Upijcr Ikivada* 
the man who cuts the lust hnudful of ry^ or w^hcat '^haa 
the Sow," antJ ia called Sow-driver.* .At Bohlmyen, rtear 
Rndolfjell in Uaden, the last sheaf h caUfttl the Rye-isow or 
the Wheat-ioWp accoidjng to Uic crop; and at Rohrenbach 
In Bailen the person who brings the lust armful for the la&l 
ttwogru. sheaf h called the Corn-sow or the Oats-sotv. And in the 
■flint ^ It ^(iih-eaat of fiadeti the ibresbcr who gives the la.^t stroke at 
threshiiigi or is ihe la^t U> hang up his flt£t on she wall, is 
catted the Sow or the Ryrt-sow/ At Frtcdingen, in Swabi.i, 
the thrteller who givts the last stroke Js caJJed Sow^— 
Barley-ww* Com-sow* or Uie likCp according to the ero|v 
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Al OnstnteUinRCn the man who gH-es Ihc liwt stroke at 
thrcehitig " lias the Sow" ; lie ia often bound up in u sheaf 
anS dragged by a rope along the groantL^ And. generally, 
in Swabia Uie ih:iii who gives the Iasi stroke with the flail is 
called Sow. He may. however, rid himself of this invidious 
distinction passing on to a neighbour the straw-rope, 
which » tile badge of his position as Sow. So he goes to a 
house and throws the straw-rope into it, crying, “ There, 1 
bring yon the Sow" All the inmates give chase; and if 
they eateh him they beat him, shut him up for several houii 
in the ple*sty, and oblige iiira to take the " Sow" awny 
again.* tn van'oitf prts of Upper ISavaria the man who 
gives the bat stroke at ihreahing must - carry the l’ig“—that 
b, dtllcf a straw effigy of a pig or merely a bundle of straw- 
ropeii. This he carrica to a neighbouring farot where the 
threshing is not finisdied, and tlirows it into the barn. If the 
threshers catch him they liandle him roughly, beating him. 
blackening or dirtying his face, throwing him into filth, 
binding the Sow on his tiack, and so on J if the bearer of 
the Sow is s woman they cut off iiw haJr. At the harvest 
supiier or dinner the man who"ejtnictl the Tig" gets one 
or more dumplings made in the form of pigs ‘ sometinia he 
gets a large dumpling and a number of srnall ones, all m 
pig form, the large one being ailed the sow and the small 
ones the 5 Hcking-piB», Sometime he has the rght to be 
the first to put his hand Into the dish and take ^t as many 
smalt dumplings (*' sucking-pigs") as lie an, while the other 
threshers strike at bis band with spoi.n# or tbeks. \Jhcn 
the diimplinga are served up by the maid servant, all the 
prople at table «y "Slii. »Ua. sil^ r that being the ^ Used 
in calling pigs. Sometimes after dinner the muJi who earned 
the I’ig" has his face blackened, and « set on a cart and 
drawn round the village by bis fellows followed by a crowd 
crying -Stic. sUr. sW»r as if they were caliuig swint 
Sometimet, after being wheeler! round llw villttge, he ia flung 
i:iri the 
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TTw nonw the c<3i;i]-spirit m the foi-m of & pig plaj^ hia p^t 

at sawmg-time as well a.9 at harvest At Nciiauti, in Cour- 
»*ui£^ land* when barley ts Aown for the first time in tlic year, t^c 
fanner'ia wife boilii the thine of a pljr along with the fcai^ 
and hnngs it to the sower on the field- Hr cats of it, but 
cuts ofiT the tail and sticks it in the fields it isJsclieved that 
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the ears of com will theu grow as long as the tail* Here 
the pig Fs Uie corn'^piflF, w-hoic fcrtilFdng fiott^cr fa naine- 
times supposed to He capedally in his tall * As a pfg he is 
put in the ground ai sowjtig*time,, and os a pig he riCapt^eais^ 
amongst the ripe com at h^iv^t For amongst the neigti- 
boiiring Esihntilan^, as we have seen/ the last $heaf is cal Ini 
the Rye-buar, SomcwluiL fslmilar chstonis are DbncfYol in 
Gennaiiy. In the Salxa district* near MeFniiigrn* a certain 
bone ill the pig Li caiJed “ the Jew on the wfnnowing-fanJ' 
Thr ficsJi of this b&ne is boiled on Shrove Tuesclay, but the 
bone is put amreigst the ulies which iJic neighbours ex* 
change as presents on Sl f'etera Day (the twimty-^ecoiid of 
February), atnl then mis with the seed-com.* In the whole 
of ficsse, Meinfngen, and other districts, people eat pea-soup 
wFth dried pig*nljs on A^h Wednesday or CandlemasL The 
ribs are ihcn collected anil hung in the room tilt sowing-time* 
when they arc mserted Fn iht $own field or fn the iseed-bog 
amo^t the (lax seed This b thoughi to be on infallible 
specifie ogatmiC earth'fleas and moles* and to cau^ the flax 
to grow well and lalL^ In many parts of White Russia 
people eat a roast lamb or me king-pig at Easter* anii then 
throw the bones back wards upon the fields^ to preserve the 
com from halL* 


l^uL the idea of the com^irit as embodied fn pig fonn 
h nowhere more clearly expressed than In the Scandmavian 
custom of the Yule Boar, In Swaloi and r^cnmnrk at 
Yule {Chdatmai) It Es the enstom to bake a loaf fn the fomi 
of a boaf-pFg, ThFs is called the Yule Jk>ar. The com of 
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VIEl T/ili AS A J'Ji 7 yb% 

ihe last iheaf i» cften uied to make it All Uimtigh Yule 
the Yule Jkuir on lh& table. Often It h kept till the 

50teio};-tlrne Ln spring, part of it is niixed with the 

sccd-com and part given to the ploughmen Aiiil plgugli- 

hnfse:! oc [Jough-oxtTi to in the expectation of a good 
liarvest.' tn this custom the cqm-iipirii, Iminancuit In the 
last shenf^ appears at inidivinter m tJie form of a boar rnade 
rrom the com of the last ■ditaf ; and his qtiichening influence 
on the corn h shctvn by mixing of the Yule Unar with 
the ficed-comi aud giving ptt of it to Lhc ploughman and 
his entile to cat Similarly ivc saw that ihc Com-w^olf 
makes his appearance at midwinter* the time when the year 
begins to verge ^owarcls »pring.^ VVe mny conjecture iJhai 
the Vuk itTaw% which Swedish peasants lum to various 
superstitious ui«c^i comes, in part at leasts rinin the sheaf out 
of which the Yule Boar is mada The Vule atmiw is long 
rp&^tiRWp a portion of which b always apart for this 
season. It is strewn over the FEnor at Chnstmas, and the 
peasants attribute msmy virtues to IL For example^ they 
think that some of it scaliemd on the ground will make a 
barren fidd pTOdnetive. Again* tilt peiasant at Chrbtma^ 
seals himseir on a log: and hb eldest son or daughter, or die 
mother hmelfi if the chifdttti are not nlil enough, plates i 
wbp of the Yuk straw on hb knee, Vtom this he draws 
out ilnglo straw's, ami throws thcrUp one by onci up to the 
ceiling: and as many as lodge in the raftcra, so many will 
be the sheaves, of e he will have 10 thresh at hirve^t.^ 
Again, it bonly the Vule straw which may be used in bind* 
ing the fruit-trees as a charm to fertilbc them,* These tiseri 
of the Vtilc straw shew that it h belicv-cd to posscM feniJLs^ 
ing virtues analogous to those ascribed to the Yule Hoar i 
we may lhcn 3 forc fairly conjecture that the Yule stmw b 
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WJ n/M COJf.V^SP/mr AJ^ AWMAL awr. 

m^c from the ^htaf as I he V'ule Eanr, Farmtrrly a 

real boar was ftAcrificed at Chri^Utias/ EUid apparently also 
a man m the character of tlje Vole lh>ar Thl^ at 
may perhaps be infcrTed fiom a Chrt:;^tma5 custom still 
obs^ed in Sweden. A rnaii b wrapt up in a $kmi and 
carries a wtsp of straw in his so thckt ^hc projeetbig 

strawi look like the brifrtlu Of a boar. A knife la brought, 
itnd an old womans wiih her face bfaekenedj pretends to 
sacrifice him,* 

rhcc^ii. On Guiatmas Eve fn some partJs of the Esthoniaii 
island of Oesd they hake a lortg cake with, the two errds 

Uilkw i i i tt * uirned up. Et ts called the Christinns: Hoari Bud stands 
on the tabic l\\\ the rnoniing of New Yearis Da>% when 
it h drstdbuted among the cattle. In other ptirts of the 
island the Christmas Boar Es not a cake but a Httlo p!g 
bom in March, which the housewife fattens secretiyj often 
without the knowledge of the other members of the family^ 
Oft OirisTmas Eve the titde p!g » secitftly killed^ then 
roasted in ihe oven, and sst on the table itanding on all 
four^^ where it remahis in this ixaiune for several days« In 
other pam of the island, again, though the Clirfitmas cake 
hiLs neither the name nor the .sliapc of a lioar, it t* kept hU 
the New Year* when half of it is divided among idl the 
niembcra and »!l the quadrupeds of the family, ITte other 
half of the rake is kept till sowing-time Cdmcs rounds when 
it 13 aimilarly distributed in die moming among hiinmn, 
beings and beasts* In other parts of EstbonU, s^aiti, the 
Giriatmas Boar, as ti b called, la baked of the firet lyc cut 
at harvest; ft has a Conical shape and a cross i» impressed 
on it with a pig's bone or a key, or three dints arc nuHie in 
it with a buckle or a piece of dmreoaL It smtids witli a 
light beside it on the table all Uirough the fcsul season. 
On New Year's Bay and Epipliauy, before sunrise* a littfe o| 
the rake is cruinblcd with salt and given to tlie calilc 4 Hie 
rest Is kept till the day when the raule are driven nm to 
pasture for the first time In sfffing. It b then pul in the 

* JL JL L jr. » J, IL K.>bnn^, •" i 
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Till TIIS COItiy-SPISiT AS A tlG yoy 

Ijctdiman's bug, and at evening i* divided ammig the callle 
to guaid them from magic and harm. li» some {tlaces the 
C^istiiiss Hoar is partaken of by fann-siefVBnts and cm tie 
at llic time of the barley rowingj for tile purpose of iheroby 
producing a heavier ciopt^ 


J t a. On fAi Ammai Birthectimriilf fftht Cfm-ipirit 

So much for the animal embodiments of the com-spiril S ^«- 
as they aro prMciited to us in the follccnstoma of Northcfti 
Europe. These customs bring out cleariy the sacnmiftita] 
eharacler of the harvest-supper. The corn-spirit is conceived uiyp«,' 
as embodied in an animal \ this divine animal b slain, and 
•is (ieih and blood ure jyartaken of by the harvesters. Thus, 
the dock, Utc goose, the hare, the cat. the goal; and the o!< 
aro Mien sacraiucntaliy by the lisncstcfs, and the pig b 
eaten sacraiocololly by ploughmeii in spring,* Again, as 
a aubstllute for the leal flesh of the divine being, bread or 
dumplings ate made In his Image and eaten sacramcnlnlSy , 
thus, pig-shaped dumplings aie eaten by the harvesters, and 
Itwvts made in boar-shape (the Yuic Boar) are eaten in 
spring bv the ploughman and his cattle. 

Thc'rcadcf has probably refparked tlie complete panillel. 
iam between the coticeptions of the cont'Spbit in hum on ^nc-p. 
and in animal form.' The parallel may bf 
resnmed. When the com waves in Uie wmd it *» said i^|,un«a 
either that the Com-molher or that the .Corti-^if, me., 
is passing through the com OiOdren are warned 
straying in corn-fields either because the Corn-mother or 
bc«UM: the Cbm-woir. etc., is there In the last core cut or 
the ImI sheaf threshed either the Corn-mother or the Corrt- 
wotf. etc, in supposed to be present. The last sheaf is itself 
' called dUitf the Corn-mother or the Coro-wolf, etc, and is 
made up in the shape diher of a woman or of a wolf, ett 
The person who oils, hinds, or threshes the last .sheaf « 
catted ehhcT the Old Woman or the Wolf, etc, according to 
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The nafiic bestowed <in iho sheaf itselt As m some pbucs 
a sheaf made in bmnan form and called tht I^tnJdeEi, the 
Mother of the Maixe^ ccc^ is kept froin one harvest to 
next in order to secure a cojitiiiUAm:c of the cora-siJirjt*B 
blessintj; so in some places the Jlarveat-cock and in otlio-s 
the tlesh of tht ijoat ts kept for a simllnr purpose froro one 
harvest to tlit ntxL As In sonjc places the grain taken 
from the Com-niother Is mixed wnlh tlie Bcod-^oin in spring 
lo make the crop abundant; so in some placoi the feaUiem 
of the eoek* and in Sweden the Yule Boar, are kept till apdng 
and mixed with the sceci-com for a like puipo^S; As part 
of thE Corn-mother or Malden Is ^ven tti the cattle a| 
CbTistmas or to the J^oi^es at the firsli ploughing, so part of 
the Ytilft Bfmr is given to the plnughing horses or oxen in 
spring. Lastlj?^ the deaUi el tlie coni-spirit b represented by 
klllltig or preteiiding to kill either his human or hts animal 
repre^ntatiVE ; and the wnrdtipjHSfs partake sacra mcntatly 
etthcr of the actual body and blood of the TCptc^Lilive 
of the djvinJty, or cf bniad made In hJi likcnessL 

Other anriTTal forms assumed the com^apirit are the 
stag* itic, sheep* bear^ &s\ mouse, stork, swan, and ktte.^ 
If il is asked wliy the com-sptrii should be thought lo 
appear fit the fonn of an animaj and of so niany dintrronf 
aniioals, wc may teply that to primitive man the simpfc 
ftppe&ranoe of an atiima) or bird among the oonr is probably 
enniigb to suggcAl a m>'atcrioiis link between the creature 
and the com j ainl when wt remember that in the old days, 
before fields were fencKl fit, all kinds of animals must have 
been free to roartt over them, w-c need not wonder (hat the 
corn*5;>irit ahoidd have been itlenlificd even far^je 

animals like the horse and cow, which nowadays could not, 
except by a rent accident, be found straying in an English 
com'fidd. This explanation applies with peculiar foiw to 
Ihe very coinmoo case in which the animal embodiment of 
ihi ctmi-spirit Is believed to Turk in the last staiKling com 
hor at harvest a number of wiid animals, such as bares, 
fabhita,and partridges, aie commonly driven by the progress 
of the reading into the last patch of standing eotn^ and 
make their escape fram it as it is being cot down. So 
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V(II ANmAM OF T//E €OFA*SP//£/r 

regulafly At}^^ this Jwppcn that ntttpcn nftrf fjthm often 
stand round the Uit patch of corn armed wUh stictis « 
pirm, with which they kill the animah as they daii out of 
tlurir last roftnjc among the stalka. Now+ primitive man* to 
whom magicgil changes of atuipe teem perfectly cmtible, 
• findt It most fiaturaL that the spirit of the com, driven Ffom 
his home in the ripe grain, thdukl rnake his escape in the 
form of die anlmul which Is seen to malt out of the Iasi 
patch of com fi it falU tmiJcr the se3^e of thr reaper. 
Thus the identlftcatioii of tlie com-spirit with an animat 
U analtigous to the identlfiE:atinn of htin with a passing 
stranger. As the sudden nppcaranci} of a stranger near the 
harvest ‘ held or thieriung-floor l\ to ihe primftive mind, 
ooougli to htenrify him as the spirit of the com escaping 
from the cut or thred^ com, ^ tlie sudden appeaniticc of 
an animal it^umg fmm^ the tut^com U enough In Identify 
It with the com-apirit escaping from hU ruined home; The 
two Idcmtlficationf are so analogomk that th^ can hardly he 
diskiciatecl In any attempt to explain tliem Those who 
look U> some other principle than the one here suggested 
for tike explanarion of tlie Intler identification are bound 
to shew tikat itteir thcoiy cavers the former kicntificatiqn 
atst^ 
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Tm rLwiAJiw^ IK miMrrtvx CAf^jfPJiits 

Tiir const^fLition af i!ic Plirkiin pitjri An fiart iu Uic 

calcnJiir of pnniiHTC |?ro]ijcB, both in Ihe nortliern aiieS ia 
^^tikLKn hcmbfihcfc; Mixd for rewni -#hlch at fint iight at* 
mi &Uvitn;E« to^ Itatc paid mur^ mituitinn to tliH raiimijarr 

com^dUtkii tlmn to any olber gfotip of stars in the ihy, ami in 
purticulAx thcf hoA'C coTPiTiionly timed the rnrioue operations of the 
ai;TM:EtUitral )^ar bf obicrtmitpn of its hetbcil rinfhg rir wittir^ 

Some cvidfluco m the lubjoci wm lajtidmDeU by tJie bte Vu Richard 
AndreCr* hul much more esifts^ and it may be worth whik to put 
certain of ihe fHciB togolher. 

in the trsi place it dcserm in be netieed that grant ait^ntim Aixf^tum 
has been Jiajd n> the Pldiiles by savages In ihe southern bcinisphcte ^ ^ 
who do not till the groand^ and who therafqxe lack that inceniive to ,ij^ 
ohAcnrt the stars which lA postrawl by peoples in the agrknItEiral Aiumruji 
vroge of nodciy ^ fof we mn Karcely douht that in eatJjf ages the 
pramicsi need i>r ajscertslmnis the ptoper seasons fot lowiiij; and 
plaming has done more than mere tpeoiloiive curiosity to fwer 
ft knowledge of ajironomjr by cotnpellLiig mages to scrutlnbe the 
ifreal coltatkl clock ftn Indwattons of the Ume of ftAtr Now 
ojnongiit the rudest of sanies known to tjs ire the Australian 
■bohgincit none of whom in their nnljve slate erer practised 
ngneuittue- Vet we oie !dd that ^'they do^ ftccotding to iheir , 
tnoxmcri worahip tire hosts of hcnvien, nod beUerc paitictilar con- 
itdJadorts rule natural causes. For #uch they have names, and 
king and donee to gain tbe Eavonr of the Fleams 
the cniutellatEan wor^ldpped liy cine body ai the gker of min ; but 
i( it sboiiki be defnredt imtead of IblasiDgs tunes are npt to be 
btMtOHrerT upon it.^^ Acooiding to a writer, whe^e evidence on 
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Qiiicr mttiifE's of Anitmliim beticfi h cpcrt lo gr»Tc iic>i]bt, 
tbc abodgifuM Nets' Souih dmiKd ihai ihe iun h ihc 

of licit, LkCCiUSe Jie ibinw also in winter wbcfi tlie weatbei^ls 
Cffld -f tlw reaJ oiiiLSc of wjinii irentbvr ibcy held to be the I'lciadosj 
U:C 3 %use ae ihe sunifocr bent increfi^e^ ituit t:onstt3iiiJicrti HKithigtM;:f 
AnJ higher in the *k)'» reaching itf greatest etevafiort in the height 
of Hiintnn; nttii gru^du^ljr linking again in iutuinn A.^4lie dajAgrow 
cooler, till in winter ft k either barely visihEe or lofi to view 
eitogethcr.* Anoiher writer^ wlw waa well netjuninted with the 
nativci of Vieforin in ibe tafi)f tlayfr oF the colony and whose teath 
□lony fattt be relied tipotf, icUfl ua that a» oid chief of ilin Spring 
Cicck tribe taught t)ic yoting people the itAines of ihc CavouriEe 
pldoetfl Mid ctmileJlaliotli, oa iiidiGfl.tw?n5 ot the For 

cjHunpk when Cknojiu* ii i vtrry httle above ll>e twirUon in the 
ciit diybre^kr the reason for cniu liai coenc; when the 
rlciadet aie irisibk Ell the curt an hour before fUfifinCi tbo titre 
for nsitirvg fricful* and neighboimng tiihct 13 4t hand** * 

Again, the Ahlponn nf l^t^giia>, w'hu neither lowi^^d nor tiC3|Kd,* 
ri'^’vet'thc ley regarded the Pleiadei u on Image ol tlielr ancestof. 
Aa thgt cortstellation is biviflible In die dey of South AmEiricu 
for 5H:Tef?d rqantha every year, the Ailipont* bdiertrd that dieir 
^wtor wta then tirJk^ ;ini! they were dreadfully afraid that he 
would die. But when lEic cou^Uulion reappeared in the tno^ith 
of May^ they sAiuted the returo of ihdr ancestor with joyoui iHvoiiii 
and the gM mude of tlui» tmd homi^ smd they cohymitilated 
hEffl Ofi hU reeirrtny from sickness Next ilsy they all went out ici 
collect wild honey, from wliibcli piey Utewed a fivnuHtc btvc-rag& 
Then aE ^tinffet they feasted aod kept up the revd^ aU night hy the 
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XOT* T/fE ri£/AffES fiY PE/.%r/r/y£ CA/^^TPAKS joq 

ii]j;bt of f.irchc*, wline a 5 .oftc«ss, »ho pTeaidKj ai tlic 
ihook Her rsnOe and dnnccd, Uui Ihc pfocefcdirgs 'twe perfcttJj 
tftcoTcnit -, tt» MSMidld ant mi* witli eiwh oihei.* llw Mocobf* of 
Famj^uap s!»i> looked ttiwn the plekdea as tljcij fitihcr mtd meaior.* 
THo Ciia^us of the Gtan Chaco used w «jof« gTeatly ai the 
itaopeamnoe of the Ilcindes- On ih» ocouion they held a festival 
at tirblch women, Hoya and girts al) hot tacbocbw sotuidlj', 

lielkving that this brouglii them heolili, abundance, and victory over 
ihclr enemici.* Amongst the t^engua Indiana of t’amfioay nt the 
prcient day the tisinjtof tht I'lciade* t* iMinnEcied wiili the beginning 
of t{iTin^ and feasts are held At this time, geticfally of o sm^ediy 
(inmoial The Guaninii of Punjituay knew the [ime of 

Sowing liy otjsenration of die rieiadwi* they me aid to hai-e 
wered die foiwtclliitiaft and to hare dated the heginnlnK cf i Heir 
tear from the rwing of the wnsidlAiion in May.* The TapuiyaA, 
hirmeily n numerous and warlike ttibo of Bniicit. haded die rising 
of the Fleiadci with preat* rwpeclt und worshipped tlw ooiialeH 
laiion with tongs and danriew’ The tntlMnt ef iiottH-westerr 
lUajul, an agrkithujal fieopie ■‘•ho cotisist mainly by die cuiti- 
yn t^m of lEmnioc, detenu ine the ttroe for their vaooBi field 
laliotirs by the ppsitwri of certain ronstellatidna, eapecblly the 
ilciodcs: when iJiat eonstcllatittu Hm sunk beacaiH the lioriimn. 
the regular, heavy rwai act in-* The Omagtia Tudians of Hradl 
ascribe to the Piciadea a ipecial influeoix on Human dettuiy.* 
A llfineiltan name for the IHwades k Cyittf*t thal nu "MotJisr 
of those who arc ihitsty." 'ilie <oMi«tiad«J, we wo told, “ts 
known to I he Indiani of the whole of BrMil and appenri to 
be even wfir»Hi|ipcd by aon« tnbca io Mateo Crooo. In the 
valley of the Aroamn a tiurnlicr of popular sayings arc eumnl 
about it. Tlnii tHeymy that in the dial days nf ita appciianco 
in the lifrosnietH, while it is still low, the htrrfa and evpcciidly tlu) 
lowls ilcep on ihe lower branchc* or petrha, and that Ju*i Us ti 
TWS DO do ihcy i that It britiga much cold and tain ; tha* when the 
constcilfltimi vatiishes, lUe icrpents Iok their Mnom; tlait the reeds 
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^ 5*0 nm plEfADES IN cai^ndaps kot« 

ii 4 «tl in isiakinfr nirowa tntiit bft ciUhtforc *Ke uppcnrsince of the 
tise they will be wimn cntcn. Aes^-onlinsf lo the legend 
the dioppear In May atiii reappedt in jnne,^ Th<tt 

orancidc^ willi the tvtiewsJ 4jf vcget^Jtlafi mad cif Afiiniiil 
life. Eleticx ihe legend ftrlmtes that cycryttiing wiikti ^f^pcifg before 
Lhe i^itelUtign u renewed, thdt tlie 4|ipedr^tTiice of the t^ieiadeiFj 
mnrki the fA ipdn^."^ llic Indians ol^the Otinocu 

uif1«i ihe I'Je^edi or Cajtman, to ltuM> dialKt^ 

and \hcy dated the ^jcginmng of their from the time when the^c 
vtan Hce visible in the east after 

AtirratM &y tKt [jidbtns of Iktu **tbe Pldadci wete ailed C^Ita 
(rUfr tiiai£t-heAp); io this ccnutdliUiDn the Peruvians both of 
thT'ii^u fMm and the coast bahetij the protoiypt of their chcTished 
fiTT'ertLHbO stores of com. ft msde their mafxe to grow, and wun wonhipped 
accordinglf," * ^V'hen die Pleiades appeared above die hin^n on or 
ilxaut Corpus ChriEti Day, Uitrrc Indlcuii Celebrated llielr chief festi^^ 
o-f iba year and adored the constellatf^n “an order tiiat lliemsijK 
rnighl not dry iqx'* * Adjoining the greai temple oi the Sun at Cujoco 
there a eluulet with halU opening off iL One of di«e ImIIi 
wjw dedicated to the ^fooii, rnid afioslK-r to tSic planet Veiiu\ the 
ridad^ and ell the other suts- The [ncai ve^iiciaEefl the Pleiades 
becaujw! of ihelf cioioiit po&ition and the eyintnetty of their mhape.^ 
The tribes of Veta QtUf on the coa^t ol MejikOp cbicd tlie beginning 
of tilth' year from the ItcHacal of the PIciajEs^ which In the 

tamurie nf Vera Chu N.) in the year ij fdl on the dm of 
^!ay of the Clrcgomn calcnibirr^^ The Artces ap^iear to taavc attached 
great iru]kortanco to the Pleiades^ fur they timed the rno^t solemn 
and inipre$su<e <jf all iheir TcUgiotis <%tiin[ioiije 9 lo as la cuiadde with 
tlic inoment when thsi -constelbiiiMi was in ihe middle of the iky at 
niidcighi. The cenjmcmf connited in kindling □ sooed new ftre 
on ihc WoAt of a human r^ctim on the last night of a great (iVTiod 
of Ilfty-Ewo years. They es}>cGiei1 that at tlbcr dose of orte of ihes? 
periods ifte stars would cease to retolvc nod ihc wtirTd a tsdf would 
cotiie I* an euti HencCp when the atticsl moment approached. 
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HOT* r/m PI.KJAD1CS W PUmiTiVK CALEi^flfARS iii ^ 

ihe priett* matched (mm iIh: ittp of a irtnuiiiHiin ihc itimetnent uf 
Ike ttani, AnA rsprti»11y cf tlte PWiulc*. wiii* thr uiiami 
lf]n 3 i lhai cDtMicIlatioti wan Kcn to eroa iWt mendiM, (srenr wn» (he 
joy ; foi they knew that (he nortd wat respited ftw anoibef fifty two 
yean: Immedlatdy th* brAWMit and honiJncimiai of [lie captiie* 

was iLftiwn down Ort lus back j e Iwiftl of dry wood was ptaced on 
bis t;T«wi, and one. of the pn'etw m«le fire by twirling a slick 
between biit hards 00 the boardt As tooti as tho flaine btiml 
forth, the hittMi of the eiciim waa cm open, bia heart wa« torn Mil, 
and together with the rest frf bis body w.^s thrown into the fire. 

ELmnera cairicd tlic new &m ai full sfCcd to all pcift* 

dom to rekindlf tJie cold hcarthi; fur every fire ilirwgluini the 

CDonm had been eatinijuiahisd as a preieiratiwi fof this soienin rilf.' 

The Jliftckfcet Indctns of North Amcrai '‘know and olwervc AiieeKon 
the rieiades. and rogubue ihcjr mort iinpqrtain leait by thow start 
About the firsi and the last days of the oocnllalioti of the 1 lehulei ffmih 
there is a acred feta amrMTf the Hlackfect ‘riw mode uf obstrv- Aimfa«i 
aoce I* nfUional, the whale of the tribe iiuniag out far the ceiehra- 
tifln of ii» fiiia» which inrlude two ucml slgtls, (be salevin blessing 
and plantinfi of the seed. It » tba opening of the sgHcultiiml 
eeiSOT. ... In all liigbiy religious feaiti the enlutnet, or piE<, u 
slwaya presented towards the PIciatiM, with invocation tar lifc- 
givitiB goods, 'fhe women swrat by the Pleiadia a» the men do by 
the tun or (be motnittg star/ At the gMctnl tnKtinj; of the nation 
there i» a dattas nf wamots. whidi b ttippused to repreKni the 
dance of the seven young men who ere tdentified with the Pteradea. 

For ilm Indiiins lay that tiie seren stnii tif the etmWclklion were 
aeven brotbeps who guarded Iry ttifthi the IWiI of 
danced round it to keep tJieiiisclvei awnfec during the tong hours of 
■ Arf^rdiTiET to fluoiiicT the Bbtrkfcett tnc 



nlHht"* This ventiuB oT thL- myth, it will be oltsen-Tcd, recognise* 


(ttjk, I Son* 



^ ItilnUtPtI ^ 
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TriU!/^ 
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only lix start fn the crinfiieii.itioii, aiuj ininy uiv»hu« ipinarently se^ 
no whirb tpcak« iU the keertnn* of tlicir vition { tinu 

out»c1v«» per^onf endowed with uni;idUAlly Rpod tiglii 
ttU!^ J unilertiAml, lo dracern seven. Amotig the iSiebJo Indians 
ef Tuiii^a, an arif^ietii provinne of Anjnjoar the cutimlnatton of thi^ 
rieiade* h i»ed determine the proper Xh%\t hi I»ginn1ng 
n, mend noeturiul rite^ cspcetally no ia^vocmion addte^ed to ibc sjk 
del lien mha mre belic^vcd 10 rule (he iin qtiiirters of the world, ITie 
writer wKci ri^ords tbb fuct adik l E cannot enplairi its ngnili^ 
rtnre, and vhf of all ^teUar objetu ihh mlisyie rlu^ter of utaR i>f a 
law niji^tiliud^; h more Itnpormni Uian other ticJbr groups b not 
clear to me/^ If the Mucblu InilUna see oidy hijc stan in iht 
clua^tTi ^ (o whkh 1 cannot rpenht it ml^ht seem to them ft na.foti 
Ibr atwignitig ctictj( (be tim to <?uch of ihe its quancrt^ ninictyk 
noitli, !6ou(h+ cast, *'t&h ahovci aisd below, 
vnviniMhii I'hc Sucidy blaiiderB in the South Tactile divided ihe yew into 
two fca»o^ which ihej deLcmiincd bjf^LisefVfttioTi of the Tldadr** 
"Thii fim they called preiades rtbost U comnstsficed 

toeiWiii. wlirn^ In ttio eviminit, tbesc itjirj ap|»cattd on or neur ihc lioriaon; 

atid ihe half year^ during wlitchp Immcdhiicly after sunset, they were 
teco above ihe hoHson, called d/jAtm i wrir- *Vht other waiuo 
currinnmcied ihEO, at auiiie(» the siaia were iuvislbte, aitd continued 
iinlil al (hat hour they appeared again above tlic liorfxon. This 
mion m-rii ca lled mifafaru i rara, Plertadcs below,In ihe Rervey 
tilaiidi Of ihe Sfjuth PajCific it is mid that the conMcJlaiion was 
originaily a linglc atar, which wai shattered into fit ffagmcnls by 
ihc god Tcinc. **T!iiJi clusLer *f little ilsm ij appropriamly named 
ll ad-riki or on accoun t nf I heir brighincm li is alto 

ckslgnAied Tau-t^nOi or 4Ae^ia^ mti acdnimt of the appareril untnlyT 
cif the ffiigmenw \ ihe {ntrsenee of the sci’cnth star ihjI havtTig been 
iktertcil by the uims^i^ted native eye." * Amonji Ihcie jalwidera the 
amval of the new year wo* mdiniicd by the nppEaranceof the consrel- 
ladon on thr ewtem Immuti aliet lUtiMM, ihai ts, al wo[ the middle 
of [ keeiuber, "Hetncc die idnbtnms wonhlp |Mid to thtt beautiful 
cluster of stars an many of the South Sea r&hnd^ The Pleiades 
were worshipped at Danger hlaodp and at the Penrhj'ns^ down m 
(he iutrodiictkni of Quiadanity ifi rB$j. In many iilanda extrava^ 
glint Jojr Sa stiil manifeitcd at tho niing of this i:t]tuEdbtEon out of 
ihc omn^* h'of exajnptci in Manaiiikl or fTtimphrey'a Inland, 
South PadfiCt ^^when the constelLuion Plulndcs was seen there was 
unusual j^>y alt over the monll\ and csitresi^ed by aiitginj^ glancing. 
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ttml bkndng ih^ll trt]ni(»si." * Srn ihij ^liurrli of New 
RiKilha l^ulyoe^liLi] peLiplc of iJk South Ftuillc^ dEvided die yttu 
)nto iiioum and deKimhied ibo finJ niooil by itic datog of ihc 
i^ieoiie^ which ihc| ctdlfd Afatarmi.* Indeed I’Vdf- 

nc^i» the TiaiTig iif FkimiEi {voifutiily tttioim u Maitftikik 
llki, iroioliii MulmEii^ ctc) iecf^) 10 have the liegtniimg ol 

the * 

Among ttmc of the Mcl^uitttan* tho Pleiiidei ocru|jf mn Ati-Aitrin 
iinK>oftatit iJttdrion In ihc caleuduT. "The Bants' tiJruideni and 
Nonhera New [lelmdc^ fwoplc mntoii llieinmtvci wilh dbliiigtiiih- ti« 
i[ig the Pleiades by which the apprisach of yam IwrvcAt ?■ modc^" * imvua 
^ Amocigft the ircmjtudlatidnm the Pleitiic* and Drioii't heU ^eem to 
be ihoic which art most faiuilEar to the nndvea «C BmjgoinTflJc 
Sttaita- 'Ilie fbhiituv which they tpeih of m iiowaslng six Mira, 
ihej mmr, VmAu \ the Utter They hatx obo nonic^ for 

H few oihet ftan- A*i in the tuie of inaisy oihci waj^t tmccik the 
Pkiadct h a eonatcfbliott 4r ^al dignlficmce witli tl^c inlmhikanla 
of these stmilx. The Ttwnry IsJandcra lioid a gieai feaat lowiirds 
the end of Oflobcri to celehmite, ax for oi I ftptitd Icatn, the 
apfirtraeUing appearance of die ecmstfilhition above the eataern 
hoHjion KKin alter sunset. Pjobahlyi hi in miiny of I he Paeffic 
hhnds, dill ewnl mnilii the liCgintiin^ of their year* ! learned 
from Mr, Sterdumi thntp m Opi* where of aJI ihc ctit^teKaUanx the 
Fltiades alone n'ceivKi a ncune* tlie nJitEra are guided by it in 
selecting the time* fci- tilandn^ and biking up the yaina^ * 

nic nxnVea of ttw Tones Stiahs iaUndf observe the appearance MKUixm 
of the Plciiidea iO*mm) m ihe horlion at aumet; and when they 
ice \K they say that the new yam time Naa eome^* The KiJ and 
I he Bnltaun. two agricidtura] tribes of Gefntan Kew Guinea, nlfto 
dclentilrc the season of tbcif InbouT in die 6eidi by obfccrvntion o< 
ibe Plewides; tlie Kal ^y th&l the time for tuch Ul^jurs la when 
the PleiaiJrt me viiible alHJve the hoHion at nigliL^ In aoinc pdoce. 
dUtticfa tjf nonliein Cdcto the rlec^hclds Ptc liniuatty jifeiiOJKS for 
cultivjitiiM when the Plckuks me seen at n certnin height above the 
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Ai iii tile l}pki oi we rcsid lluil '*ihjc Plcijdcf 

ibcn-j^lvA IcI] tbcs^l when jo txtm ; and oicccsTdirig id ihcir |!Osuiod 
in [be hraven.^ mn^inny *iid trening* dcf ihcy cur down the 
btirn, plantp juiii The Malap Jre o^igetl rn follorw thcii 

rjLaiu|ilc, Or t^eif luimr jrcar would luon render ihdr farming OfeJ^- 
tion^ unpraillabk;*'* ^Vhen the scitacn for cle^tnng Uah iti 
ihe torcsit Ajrprcia€he$» a wise mnn is appoktlcid lo gO out belorc 
dnwti and fur the Pkisdn. lOgn the con^elbitjon k 

seen to tiM vbik it b jet dark^ ibcy kfjuw that iho buaa i:^mc 
lo B^ux not iiTiiil the Pidndci ore at ihe eenuh before dawn 

do Lite 1 tyahs ihink it dcAEmhleio binn the ^Uen timber Aud to fow 
the HcCi* tlowcver, dit: Keophs and Iwo olhet iribea of 

Saruwiik, clctuTiuhic Uic ggriodiufal maohi by nbi^enalJon of the 
fion raihet tluui of the sUn; and tot this imrpcne ihej have devvml 
certuLu simple hirt ingenioai mcchartivmA '('he Kmphi measttre 
ihe teitgiN of ihe ftltadon' oast Uy *n upright pole ai tuyi.m \ and die 
Ku^a-fui lei In u of Ibfhi tliion^i u hu(e in the ro^if iJid 

cificisiiie the dkwnoe from the jkHeii immcdiaieiy betow the hole io 
the place where Ihe ligKi reaches iho fioat/ But ibe ICapn* of the 
hfahakani ril^e^^ in Dutch Borneo, deienniiu; tJie time fue MjiHiig by 
ebyervluj^ wlien ihe sun sets in a line with tiva upright itones-* In 
Balu an ULuid to the east of Juv^ the appenrunce of ihe l^kiudefl ui 
funwt Fn .Sfuich tiiaTki the end of the year.* The Pleiades dtui 
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/// rSm/T/r£ OfJ^A7>^^5 p\ ^ 

Orwn ate iN only cxmitclUlldnt irhieh Ibc pwple of fSali ubwivc 
fur I lie purpose ol ciirrcciiiijj ihdt Iniijr mlciiLi^jf by inlufcik- 
iHn. Vot ciaiiiiJk^ ihey britiR ihe lunar year into tisirnioriy 
with ibe solac liy prolQnging the luonih Amda until- the Pkiade* 
anr viiible ai RUiteL* 'She uf Nias, an is^nd to the 

louth of Sutnaim^ [my Uttie heed to the but they hai?t 

niiiKi for Ihe SlJU and for llie Plcbdcij and «^hcn 

the PleiadM opfieiLr in the nky* the pcnple aiificinblc ui till iJich 
ftelds, for they ihinlc ihji to do lo bekre the ddni^ uf the ccwik 
iieLklion woutd be ludc^^ In iome dhiirictt ot Snnuiirt ^'much 
c^nfuaion fo ttjjanl to tfic period of fowinfl ia said to hate atiaen 
from a very eniJwrdinnTy eaesc^ Anr:kntly, lay ihe ntMives> it wm 
T eguliUed hy the »tar^ and iflirth-uktly by die appesmiitre (hella^l 
ming) of the Jwiw'tLi or Pleiinics ; but after lijc intTaducuon 

d" the hiabomctaii reUiston^ ihcy were indmi^d to folbw the retiirnft 
oTlhe/adfo cr |;ceat Annual (nnt, and foi^t iheif o!d rxilfa. The 
conaeqiieficeorihk wa* oh^um i for the Innnr year of the 
befog eleven daya ihoxtef the sidcrcat tu mbir yejn* itw orto of the 
icAiijtis WM «<MirL invened ; and it li only asionbhing that Jta inapt- 
nett to ihe purpoaca of ugntultun: ihoulii not ha^ beta fnimM ^ 
audy diBcomerl.' * The iUtUi or Baiahi of teninjl Sumatra date 
ihc «rioua operationa of the ftgriculiumi }-C3r by the of 

Orion and tlic Plekdcs. When the Vhiai\c^ riw before the Mtn ai 
the Ijegintiing of Jnty. the Achifi« of noidsem SuniiUm kn«>w tliat 
rhu lime hsii Cdtne to sow the 

Soiitertd md fr»go.ciiiaJif » thwe n(>vic« we, ihty 
*hew ihm Iho I’lciades httWi received mcch diteiiiton ifom 
in the troiticfl] legnoiw ni the world from iJiniU iii the cast (o ^ 
Samulra frt ibe *»t. ftf ta the oorth cf il« t«piei 
Kamchailtans «« wid W knovr cnly three consus atiotB, ihe Gr«( 
Jlenr the Pieiadnii end throe stare In OtMm. I® 

Africa we ftfiain fmd th* Pleodes emplayed ^ iob« m ^ous 
pans of the continent to mark the asutmt of the Dgr«o!tuTid year, 

We hflwt tten that ilic Caffrea of South Africa date th«T new 
from the tiding nf the Pleiades just bcf.™ simriae an^ ^ time 
for lowing by obsernttioo of that cotuielliUitm.* They cdculaie 
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J|6 r/ffi PLE/AnJTS /iv^ /'AVJf/TYJ^ CALEJ^DAF^S non 

oftly iwrive liiHiW tnoEiLhi Tut ihc ycar^ for nhioh they hjwj dca^ip- 
tire iuti%c% tmd this rratilEi in frequent «)nfiition nnd ili 5 crtn^:c ^tI 
opinion 3* Xo which month it fcaljy k The coiifudon ia alwa^ 
tDCtiried 1 ;^ the fint nf rieMci Jun before niiir£i.e, and 

A frtih jktort ia made and iliiisga fto oo tmooUily till once more (lie 
tiiDOiiii itci out of plaeOi and rc&crcoce has ngnin to be made 10 the 
^tirra."* Acoordliig to nnoUi^ atithcFrliy on the Bantu ImcA of 
Sooth Africa, she mlnfj of the shortly after ninict was 

regarded as mdiciting the planting iCfliOfii To thii consteik- 
tion, oj well w to leverol of ihe prominent itara ond planets, 
they gave inepmuire nattier "nicy fomird no iliwrle* eoneef ntnig 
the italufe uf iha Heavenly bodies urul their rootiorvOt and wore not 
givEit to ihhikinQ of luch things.^*" The Atn-fii:[|k coJJ the liniAdcii 
Isi/imtiiti which means ‘^Thc difigiriR-fw (ftiar?)*” becanse wHsm the 
Flcbdea appear the peojik licgin to dig. ’rhey osy thil /ir/rWAf 
(the Pldad^) dJe*, and i» not ueetu It b not seen b winter; and 
at hsk^ when the wjtiicr ti comiiig to ai^eiidt it hegira in ep^iear— 
one oSf its fSm Unit, wid then threet tmtil going on incrcastng ii 
hecmnci a cliiater of and h pififectly clear when the ^nn h 
[iJ>om to rbe. And we say is renewed, and ihe year 

iE rentwedt and so wc begin to The Bechuanot ^^are 

directed by the poaitlon of certain itars In the hentenr^ that the 
rime fiai ofTived^ in tlic rei'uirmg ycOTp when partktilAT tooO can be 
dug up for use^ or wlien they may Cotiimciite tbcii blwiuia of the 
Bfild Til 13 h their {tumirigfi or rtvolvin^)^ of what we 

fhoold call ihe ipring tune of the year. The Pktade* they rail 
r/Aw/ih, trUicH may tie iranaUted ^evlUvator/ Of shc ptecunmt of 
agriculEuie^ ftom the relaliva verb to ctdlivaln for^ ami rr, 

A inonomina! pTCfi;^ diitingukhing ihem m tlie actoi^. TIiue^ 
when ±hid constcElation assamcf A certain potation in the hcAt'ensi 
It h Ihe signal (o cummeoce culiirating iltcir fiehU lUid gatdctiis.^' * 
Attifrtig iofiie of ibisw Souih African hribd Uie perioil of steel u- 
ston churred by lads afier drctiDicIficm corner to m end with 
the appCArance of the Pleiades^ end Ao:ordingJy the ytmlhs arc 
laid to long Ji anteuily for the tiaing of the amiEchatfiHi ai 
Mohanimff<hiia for the difng of the moofi which wit! put an etid 
10 tlie fast of Ramadan.^ The IlDuentou date ihe ^eAsona of ihe 
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•rtiTE TtJS PLEIADES tff rStMlTIlTi CALENDARS JIA 


yeitr bjf tiK nml Xjttinf; i>r lliir E’]eiiiidc&* Afl culy MofftWiui 

iiuaiRttMy MUted amang lIie Hummiot'', repurta thdt “oi ihe return of 
itiE I'leuidevTbeso tuiiref celebnte an atinivenary • aasoon U tbcao 

ftm 3 i|>[)ciif above the eaAlfitit hwieoti mothcR vrill lift ihtif litilt ones 
oil llicir attnitf up to elcmioti ipots, wUI to ihcm 

tliDsc frieiidly ttaisiood teach them lo ititrtcli their littie band* lovsnli 
thcift. TIi 4 people of a knu! will Bueiuble to danoe mid to ting 
aconling lo the old euiflom of tiieir anoesiutt Tlic ehonu alwaya 
iinp : ' O Twitia, mis Fnlhcr above our hesds, give niin to us, that 
ilH! froita fbidbi, etc.Ji atfe^wr, muT ripen, and that •< (nay l»« 
rilcniy of food, *ciul M ■ good yeai.'' * Wi'h jowo tribea of British 
Oeitltal Africa ibe riung of the Pleiado emljf in <bc eveflirg t# ibe 
•knal fof tho hoeing to begin,* To the Mawi «t East ^rica. the 
aaiie»iinoe of the Pkindes in the we« « the sign of the besinnlng 
pf the miiiy «snon, which udso Iti name from ibo conutllaiioiix' 
In MfluitatiH the Plciada are above tliC’ hoiiroo from SEirtcmtxrr 
till about theaeventcCitlh af May? and the people, a* they c^ptM 
it Uiemsclvei, ‘•know whether it will rain or ri« accmdlnB to the 
or froTHtpfJCflirancc of ibe siJt MsHed Hte 
which follow iificr OJJC anoibcf Itko When (he montli which 

the call ’Of die Pleiatici" * ntrivea, and the PIciatlei are no 
longer visihlc. dwj 'hat the ntiui are over. tVt the Plcliidei 
thut mcmiH and nw not ictn ikiUT iiie of 

■ It hi Uien that lliof tetrtipcafp” 
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rUc only other ntouits of «iara for which the Maaat apii«r to 
]i(^ve ndnocrs ane Oxions fwofii ftnij OHunt IkIl^ * 

of Britiih KiSi Africa Iw^e a $\!€da\ oiime f&r the 

Fkiadei. “ Boti it m hy the appcaiWQc or nnn asjptiiranoo *hc$e 
Mn that the Nflndi*kncw whether ibty m\iy Otjwl A w x 

bid harvest,"* The Kikuyu of the nnw icj^oo «<y ibat the 
plektirt iM tile titatk in llw heartw to show dio i<wpfo whi n to 
n1am their crow; tbev plant when ih» coiiulelianoit M In a eettain 
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vB TJ/B /.V CAlEM^AffS M^Tf 

« 

I rtf tl^ (Tlani;aii^iirii h shewn hy the pditlnular littiattnri in 

which iht: Pirind^^ oiled bjr the Btillmus H’^ifarnjHx, Lbe i^nly ium 
which [hey observe or du[iog3ii^ hy to be $cw 

At^kna n Wp h«¥c ^^cfi I hat mci^rnt Tircsk finrir^ re 4 f»ed ihtrr 

when the PkUJf^s nofKat iiMtrise in SUy^ ajid tlm ihty plou|'lied 
thriSm^ ctiisfltcilaiion aetatmuEi^ to Koverob^H* ITm! 

irp4 mLcn^I bettrccri the iv^-o ibtics U abt^t six inqiLthi. Both the (^)tcc^d 
and the Rorniins dalcd the beginninj; of saiinner frnni the hdECiail 
filing of the Plewdet and the l^intiing of wtiuer frojn lht;lr hdiwd 
selling.* PSiny rcgoided the miluinual lelling <^r the Pleiades lu the 
]jiroper season Tor sawliu> the corn, pnrticulotiy the wheaf nod the 
h&rlcy, ajiEl he leliii iis that in Gmece and Asia aH Uti; crops were 
•own ai the wmirig ot chat crzpuidininmi* 

Tht So Hidespreaij over Ibo wwld hjs bcim aod Is the aAociitiofi cd 

the Pkiitdcf with ogrkukute, atpednl]}- with the ii>owiitg *r plant Eng 
of the dropn. lire tir^iion-fcif the AKCKUtjon scern* to be dw eoinciri 
Ptnfaa eoce of the rising ur tfUing of the eoitsittllflrion irith the etHtitncnce- 
itient of the rainy seasoo ; since ttucti miui way ^oon hai-e li!airt»d 
d not the only^ Ka»on lo sow mnd fiknl li the lintr 
twii on of >OT when ihe newLy planted iceds or roots n ill In- i{uii:hencd by 
thowcrt. The same a^^odaiion of the Pleiadn with rain 
ihnr riA^ soani sufficient to e^cplain ihar im^Kittanct even fot sav'.^^ who 
v wttttnp do not till the ground^ for igfiorniu tJiomth inch looc!! arc^ they yet 
bardly fail to obPfCfwe ihut irrSd rruili grow more jiJcntifully. and 
mimriS^ therefore that they thctBKtlvoj have mete to «t i heavy fjll of 
iiwnnrF [^11 thflti after a long dnoiij^ht. lo poSm of ihet wc unw that iome 
of iht Australhin abon^nea^ who we wUMy ^norani of m^ricoJnin?, 
Iiiok on the Plrail^ ju ihc gtirtra of mlo* and cur^thecotuxchiiilDn 
if Its appewwtoe b not fnllowcd by the espwied showeri.* On tfie 
OEliex »de of the worlds and m the oppoiitE end of the soiIe of 
Ciikiirc, the clwiU*«l Greeks tuppcrsed ihAt the autumncij 

Kding of the Pkbdti wni the on^c of the raira whpth followed il; 
and the aarconoinScai wrrtcf Gemuuaa ihoughs it w«iH white to aignc 
Against the siippoftliion;i painting out ituit ihe vicmitndes Cif die 
wcatbcf ojid of the iieosonsp though they iiiay cohtcidcr with the 
ftirngs and aetiing^ of the cotniellatiofiA, are not r^oduced by theitx. 
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Item r/fE /AT €ALKJVDAffJ^ jt^ 

«tiU» iriiitig to? dkiAfitlifom. the emth Uk ejwfd*fe wif ap^jncuii^k 
inftucnee on «ir Aiimi^Tiero. Hence; lie wyi, t!ioiigh ll)« con»telk^ 
^toni m the diey impit r^onJ^ lu iht 

of ind Jas Aptij illunfr^iei the disifirtilQit bl*« 

ccfereiHse to bduzoEi-flr^ wk^li Jire tin* ^tgiMldV biii Hdk the fitiiieiv 
of waij 
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